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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 
(Continued from vol. xxxii. p. 650.) 


So little is known respecting the ancient church formerly exist- 
ing on St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, dedicated to the same 
saint, that I have been very glad to rescue from oblivion some 
curious particulars, altogether new, and of which Stow, and all 
who have followed him in writing the history of parishes in 
London and Southwark, were entirely ignorant. The informa- 
tion to which I allude has only been brought to light within 
these few months, having lain concealed for several centuries in 
one of the old chests preserved in St. Saviour’s church, and it 
is as minute as it is new. Moreover, there can be no doubt of 
its authenticity, for all the documents are of the time, extending 
from 1444 to 1536. It may be questioned whether such detailed 
and accurate intelligence, applicable to many of the churches 
in the metropolis or its neighbourhood, is now in existence; 
and it is the more interesting, because in our day every trace of 
the original fabric has disappeared. 

Stow writing of it in 1598, in his “ Survey of London,” says 
—“ Now, passing through St. Mary Over’s close (in possession 
of the Lord Mountacute) and Pepper Alley into Long South- 
wark, on the right hand the Market Hill, where the leather is 
sold, there stood the late named parish church of St. Margaret, 
given to St. Mary Overys by Henry the First, put downe and 
joined with the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, and united to the 
late dissolved Priory of St. Mary Overy. A part of this parish 
church of St. Margaret is now a Court, wherein the Assizes and 
Sessions be kept, and the Court of Admiralty is also there kept. 

Vou, XXXIII.—January, 1848, B 
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2 ST. MARGARET'S, SOUTHWARK. 


One other part of the same church is now a prison, called the 
Compter in Southwark.” 

This hitherto is all that was known upon the subject, for 
Stow’s continuator, Strype, says no more, and we find nothing — 
added by Mr. Thoms, in his recent re-impression of the “ Sur- 
Our: documents are therefore peculiarly valuable, as 
furnishing matter of local history; and they show that the 
churchyard of St. Margaret's had become so crowded in 1534, 
(very shortly before, in the words of Stow, it was “ given to St. 
Mary Overy’s,”) that three or four bodies were often buried in 
the same grave ; and that, to enlarge it, the churchwardens and 
various other inhabitants subscribed the sum of 1101, with 
which, and 101. contributed by the Prior of St. Mary Overys, 
they bought an additional piece of ground, which had been called 
“the Lord Ferrer’s place.” This was, no doubt, the house and 
grounds, which from very ancient times, had been occupied by 
the Lords Ferrers of Chartley, and which, having been abandoned 
by that noble family, had devolved into the hands of Thomas 
Onley, Esq., who in 1534 held it in right of his wife. “ ‘lhe Lord 
Ferrer’s place” having been purchased for this purpose in 1534, 
in 1536 an Act of Parliament was passed, in order to enable 
the parish to hold it in mortmain, and the principal person who 
promoted the passing of the Act was Thomas Bullay, then one 
of the burgesses in Parliament for Southwark, and one of the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret’s. 

Nobody has pretended to point out the precise date when 
the parish of St. Margaret was “given to St. Mary Overy’s ;” 
but these accounts may be said to establish, that it happened in 
1545, 37th Henry VIII., for they come down to the middle of 
that year, when William Bodley and Stephen Milton were 
churchwardens, and then they break off abruptly. They so 
break off, because the parish, as a separate division, being at 
an end, the monthly collections were no longer continued. 

The accounts of the churchwardens are pretty regular from 
1477 to 1520; and it will be observed, that among the names are 
those of not a few persons resident in Southwark long afterwards , 
even down to the present day. There were not many parishes 
in London and its suburbs, which, as far as we now know, had 
its accounts so regularly kept. 

One of the most remarkable features in these recovered 
records is the frequent recurrence, in the department of expen- 
diture, of a charge for the performance of dramatic entertain- 
ments in the church; these, we may take it for granted, were 
scriptural performances—some portion of Holy Writ converted 
into a play, and represented by clerks, actors and others, for the 
amusement and instruction of the populace. The earliest entry 
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of this kind belongs to the year 1444, 23rd Henry VI. when 


18s. 4d. was paid for two exhibitions of the kind, one of them 


upon the saint’s day to whom the church was dedicated, and 
the other on St. Lucy’s day, (Sept. 19,) but why the latter was 
particularly selected does not appear. It would seem to have been 
a novelty in 1444, when the outlay was unusually large; for no less 
than 20/. (equal to, perhaps, 150/. or 170/. of our present money 
was expended upon a cross of silver gilt. T'wo plays were acte 
in the next year, but in 1446 we only hear of one, viz., on St. 
Margaret’s day; but in the interval, “a pair of new organs” had 
been bought for 62 6s. 8d., and. a man to play upon them had 
been hired in Cheapside, to whom as much was paid as had 
been disbursed to all the actors in two dramatic representations 
in 1444 and 1445. There was no play at all in the next year, 
or in the year after, but John Fitchett, the organ-player had an. 
annual salary of 40s., which, however, in 1449, was reduced to 
26s. 87. It is remarkable that in the very next year we meet 
with a revival of dramatic performances on St. Lucy’s day, 
(nothing being said about the anniversary of St. Margaret,) and 
there is no entry respecting the organ-player, excepting that he 
was provided with “ a new surplice,” at the cost of 5s. In 1451, 
there’ was a play on St. Margaret’s day only, while the organ- 
player obtained 33s. 4d. There is no memorandum of any pay- 
ment to him in the next year; but in 1453 he again obtained 
his 40s., while a play in the same year cost the parish only 7s. 
When only one play was represented, (and by this date we find 
no repetition of the entry,) such seems to have been the ordinary 
payment. 
The name of the organist, now constantly paid 10s. 


‘quarter, was John Medwall, who had succeeded Fitchett, and 


who was, very possibly, in some way related to Henry Medwall, 
chaplain to Cardinal Morton, and author of the “goodly interlude 
of Nature,” one of our very oldest printed dramatic productions: 
From and after 1456 we hear no more of “ plays,” whether on 
St. Margaret’s or St. Lucy’s day; but money was not unfre- 
quently given to hired singers at Christmas, and at other seasons, 
whose services were perhaps taken as a substitute. Quite 
towards the conclusion of the period to which these accounts 
apply, the regular salary of John Medwall was discontinued, 
and he was only paid for occasional performances on the organ; 
4d., and even the small sum of 2d., being entered as his remu- 
neration: the singers, too, who had formerly been allowed 2s., 
and 16d., were reduced to 4d., so that everything indicates 
mereasing poverty. | 

This brings us to what may be looked upon as the most 
interesting and curious portion of the accounts relating to the 


church, viz., the inventory of “the goods of the church of St. 
B2 
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argaret,” taken in the month of November, 1485, when John 
Drayton, William Frere, John Bull, and William Roolett, were 
churchwardens. It comprises, among other things, a most — 
extraordinary enumeration of books and apparel; and what is 
more singular is, that the price is annexed to many of the items. 
The church was in possession of two very expensive anti- 
phones, (or antiphenes, as they are spelt,) one of which was 
valued at 20/., and the other at 23/., with Legenda Sanctorum and 
Temporalium, mass-books, processionars, manuals, &c., of various 
values. Hence we learn, also, that the church of St. Margaret, 
as well as that of St. Saviour, (or St. Mary Overy, as it was then 
called,) had a Lady-chapel; for it is expressly stated that 
Richard Neville gave a mass-book to be used in it. This is 
followed by an enumeration of the silver crosses, candlesticks, 
censers: one of the crosses weighed no less than 89} 0z.; a pair 
of candlesticks, 58} 0z.; and a pair of censers, 51 oz.: this, too, 
independent of sacramental plate, boxes for relics, and other 
articles of precious metal. | 

The vestments were proportionably costly, and the first in 
the enumeration, against which the price of 110/. is placed, was 
a complete suit of blue cloth of gold, which had been presented 
to the church by Pierce Savory: another suit, of white damask- 
work, was valued at 30/.; and a third, of red baudkin, (a cloth 
composed of silk and gold thread,) at 137. 6s. 8d. In consider- 
ing these sums, it is always to be borne in mind, that money 
was then eight or ten times as valuable as at present. Nothing 
ean well be more curious to those seh in such matters, 
than the minute enumeration of all the various parts of the 
habiliments of the priests, choristers, &c., together with the 
carpets, altar-cloths, towels, &c., all of which are described with 
the greatest particularity. What are here called “ stained 
cloths” were probably painted cloths, the subjects designed upon 
which are given in nearly every instance ; but it is impossible 
to go into an enumeration of these or other properties, and it 
is the less necessary, because the inventory is printed precisely 
as it stands in the original MS. On what occasion, and for what 

urpose, the valuation was made in 1485, is nowhere stated ; 

ut it was long anterior to the conversion of the parish church 
into a local prison, and to the union of St. Margaret’s with St. 
Mary Overy’s parish, under the name of St. Saviour. 
J. Payne 


Anno dni Millimo eccelxxvij° 


Memorand. that Thomas Papley, William Kolet John Boll & Wil- 
liam Frere, The xviijt® day of the moneth of Decembr A° R* Edwardi 
iiij*! xvij*, made and yelded vp ther Accompte afore all the parisshens 
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of the parisshe church of Saint Margaretis of Suthwark in the Counte 
of Sarr, And lefte in the box at that tyme of ther said Accompte.” |, 


Memorand. that Thomas Gryme, Robert Trutte Richard Colyns & 
Richard Brucy, churche wardens of the parisshe Churehe of Saint 
marguaretis of Suthwerk, The xviij day of the monethe of decembr, the 
xviij"" yere of the Reyne of Kyng Edward the fourth, yelde and made 
ther Accomptes to John Medwall John Drayton, John Saynte & 
Willm Hunte, and deliuerd, the said xviij day of decembr the yere of 
the Reyne of the Kyng abovesaid, in Redy money in the boxe to the 
vse and behofe of the said Church 


xiij!! xiij® 


Memorand. that John Sent Wyllm Hunt, John Drayton & John 
Medwall, cherche wardons of the parishe cherch of seynt Margyttes in 
Sowthewerke, the xxj day of the moneth of decembr, the xixt™ yere 
of the Reing of Kyng Edward the iiij'®, yeld vpp & made theyr u 
cowntes. Rychard Bryde, Stevyn lytelbaker & Wyllm Charley de- 
lyuered the seyd day and yere of Redy money in the boxe to the 
behofe of the seyd chyrche 

Sm* xiiij!! 


Md that William Arnold Richard Byrde, Stephyn letylbaker & Wil- 
lia Charley, as Chirch wardenys of the parissh Chyrch of Saynt 
Margarete, made a full Rekonyng and a dewe accomptes to the 
parisshons of the said parissh, fro the xxj day of the monyth of decembr 
in the xix'® yere of kyng Edward the iiijt", vnto the v day of february, 
that is to say to the monday after Candylmasse day in the xx! yere 
of the said Kyng, and at that tyme, all thynges alowed & abated, thei 
delyuered in money to the nowe Chirch wardenys, that is to say Wil- 
ag Purfote Richard Harres, Stephyn letylbaker and William Char- 
ey 

xvj'i vij4 


Mo‘ that William Purfote, Richard Harries, Stephyn litilbaker and 
William Charley, as chirche Wardens of the parishe of Seynt Marga- 
retes in Suthwerk, made full rekenyng and a dewe acompt to the 
parishons of the seide parishe, fro the v'"* day of I*ebruare, that is to 
say the monday next after Candilmas day the xx*! yere of Kyng 
Edward the iiij'®, vnto the iiijt® day of Februare the xxj*! yere of 
our seide souereyne lord, by the space of a hole yere, and that day, all 
thynges rekenyd & alowid, they delyuerd in redy money to the newe 
chirche Wardens, that is to say Richard Harries, John Medwale, Wil- 
liam Marshall and Richard Dagenhale 


xij'i xxij4 


Mo‘ that Ric Harries John Medwale William Marchall and Rie. 
agenhale, as Chirche wardens of the Parishe of seynt Margaretes in 
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Suthwerke, made a full rekenyng and a dewe Accompt to the parishons 
of the eeide pertene; fro the iiijt® day of February Anno xxj Regis 
Edwardi iiijt! vnto iij** day of February Anno xxij of our seide 
souerayne lord, by the space ofa hole yere, And that daye, all thynges 
rekenyd and a lowid, they delyuerd in redy money to the newe chirche- 
wardens, that is to say Willm Marchall Ric Dagenhale John Abbes & 
Thomas Short vj'! viij* 


Wherof delyuered in badgolde to Thomas Shurt vj* viij* 
Md that Ric Dagenhale Wyllm Marshall Thomas Short and John 


Abbas, Chirche wardens of the parishe of saynt Margaretes in South- — 


werk, made a full Rekenyng and a dewe A compt to the parishons of 
the said parish fro the v day of february, Anno xxij® Edwardi iiij‘’, 
vnto the v day of february in the firste yere of the Reyng of kyng 
Richard the third, by the space of an hole yere, and at that day all 
thynges Rekened and alowed they delyuered-in redy money to the 
newe cherche wardens, that is to say Wyllyam Purfot Thomas Short, 
Wylliam Kelett and John Boll 
yii x! j* 
Wheroff delyuered in badgold to Thomas Short vj* viij‘ 


Of the which badgold Thomas Short hathe paid for brede and Ale 
and fyre 


Jhs. 1484. 


Md that Thomas Schort Wylim Kelott John Boolle and Wylim 
Purffote, Chyrche Wardens off the paryche off Seynt Mergeretes yn 
Sothewerk, Mad a full Rekenynge & a dewe Commpt to the parishons 
off the seyd paryche, fro the Fest off Candilmasse the yer of Kynge 
Richard the 1ij the fyrst, ontyll the Fest of Candilmasse the yer off 
Kynge Richard the iij, by the space off a hoole yer, and at that 
day all thynge Rekenyd and a lowyd the delyuered to the new 
Scherche wardens, that ys to seye John Drayton, Wyllm Frere, 
Wyllm Kelott & John Boolle yn the Boxe off money 


Md that John Draiton, Willm Frere, Willm Kelot and John Bolle, 
Chirche Wardens of the Parishe of seynt Margaretes in Suthwerke, 
made a full rekenyng and a dewe Accompte to the Parishons of the 
seide Parishe fro the feste of Candilmas the ij4* yere of the reyngne of 
Kyng Ric the iij** till the fest of Candilmas then next folwynge the 
firste yere of kyng Harry the yij‘®*, by the space of a hole yere.— 
And at that day, all thynge rekenyd and a lowid, the seide wardens 
delyuerd to the Newe Wardens, that is to sey-Wyllm Frere, John 
Drayton, Wyllm Arnold, Wyllm Webbe yn the Boxe off mony 


xv'i xvijs 


Md that Willm Webbe, Willm Arnolde, Willm Frere & Johan 
Draiton, wheche is disseasid before the takyng of this Accompte, 
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chirche Wardens of the Parishe of Seynt Margaretes in Suthwerk, - 


made ther Reckenyng before the hole parishe in the parishe Chirche 
and a dewe accompte the firste day of Marche in the ij4* yere of the 
reigne of Kyng Harry the vij'*, fro the Feste of the purificacon of our 
lady seynt Mary, primo Dm Regis Henre_ yij’ usque idem 
festum be Marie tung px sequ. P vno anno inteyre, the seide Wardens, 
all thynge clerely rekenyd and Alowid, the seide Wardens delyuered 
to the newe Wardens, that is to say Stephyn Litilbaker and Thomas 


Kebbe in redy money 
vi'! viiij* ob. 


Item Thomas Digynson owith of old dette for the rent 
of the house that he dwllith in for the terme of Michel- 


masse last passed A° R. H, vij™! xxx° 
Item he owith by obligacon in the kepynge of the seide 

Item Ramysgate owith ofolde dette . . . 


Sm* to! In money nombrid within the comyn box, with xj'! xvijé ij¢ 
that was founde in the seide box of olde store, xvij'! xix® ix* ob. 


-Md that Thomas Keb, Stevin Litilbaker, Chirche Wardens of the 
parrysche of seynt Margaretes in Sowthwerk, made ther Rekenyng be 
foore the parrysche in the parrysch Chyrche and a dew accownt the 
xiiij day of Fewerell, the ij yere of the Reigne of Kyng Harry the vij‘® 
to the fest of the xiiij day of Feverell, the iij yeere of Kyng Harry for 
a hoole yeere, the seyde Wardens All thyng clerely rekynd and a 
lowid the seyd Werdens delyuerd to the newe vardens, that is to say 
Rychard Harrys and Richard Seherloc in redy mony 


Sm* talles in Money nombrid with in the Comyn box, with xvij!! and 
xix® ix? that vos fownd in the box of olde stoor, xxij'! xxj* ob, 


Jhs, 


Md that Rechard Scherlok & Rechard Haryes, Scherwardensoff Seynt 
mergeretes yn Sothewerk, mad ther Rekenynge by Tore the paryche 
yn the parysche Schyrch and duee A Cownt the xvj day off. ever 
the iij day off Kyng Harry the vij, on to the Fest off the xvj day 
Feverer the iiij yer of Kynge Harry the vij for a holl yer, the seyd 
Wardens all thenge clerly Rekenyd and a lowyd the seyd Wardens 


delyuered to the paryche owt of the boxe xxij'! xxj* ob, and also they 
browt yn mony iij'' xx¢ 


Sm* of the mony yn the boxe at this a Cownte xxy!! yijs ob, 


Md that Rychard Scherlocke & Rychard Haryes, chyrchwardens off 
seynte Margaretes in southwerke, made ther Rekenyng by fore The 
parysch in the parysche chyrche, made a dewe a cownte the xvij day 
of Feverer the iiij'® yere of kyng Hary the vijt® on to the xvii) day 
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of Feuerer the v‘® yere of Kyng Hary The vij‘» for a hole yere, the 
seyde wardens all thynge clerely Rekenyd and a lowyd, The sayde 
wardens delyuerd to the parysch owte of the boxe xxv!! v* viij* and 
all so they browth in mony xlvij* vj* ob. 4 


Sm* of the mony in the boxe at this a Cownte xxvij'! xiij* ij* ob. 


Md that Wyllm Purfote and Stephyn Burdon, chyrche wardens of 
seynt Margaretes in sowthwarke, made ther Rekenyng by fore the 
paryche in the parych chyrche ther made ther dewe Cownte the xj 
day of fefrell the vjt" yere of the Regne of kyng Hary the vij'® for a 
hole yere, The seyde wardens all thyng clerely Rekenyd and a lowyd 
the sayde wardens delyuerd T’o the parych owte of the boxe xxvij'! 


And those wardens browghte in Redy mony for ther yere xiij® ij* and 
v'i xiij® 
And so ther Remayneth nowe in the boxe xxxiij!! viij* 
Summa in the boxe xxxiij'! iiijs 


Md that Wyllm Arnolde & Wyllm Marchall, chyrche wardens of 
seynte Margaretes in sowthwarke, made ther A Cownte- by fore the 
mine the xxij day of feuerell in the vij yere of kyng Hari the vij° 
or a hole yere, The seyde Wardens then delyuered To the parych 
owte of the boxe xxxiij'! viij‘, and the seyde wardens Browte in in 
redy mony for ther yere xlvj° ij® 

Summa in the boxe xxxy!'! iijs 


Md that Willym Hunte and John Dryffyld, chyrch wardens of 
seynt margretes in Sowthwerke, made ther a Cownte By Fore the 
parych the xxj day of feuerell the viij yere of kyng Hary the vij®, for 
a hole yere, the seyde wardens Then delyuerd to the parych owte of 
the boxe xxxij'!' And then the seyde wardens delyuered into the boxe, 
All thynges a Cowntyd and a lowyd. 


xxxij!! 
Md that stevyn lytylbaker and Wyllm Newborow, Chyrchwardens 
of seynt M tes in sowthewerke, Made ther a Cownte by fore the 


Md that the x™ day of March in the x" yere of the reyngne of kyng 
Henre the vij* Richard Shurlok and Thomas Motton, Wardeyns of 
the Church of Seynt Margaret in Southwerk, made their Accompte 
affor the parisshons there, And all thyng Reconed and Accompted, as 
appereth by a bill therof made, the seid Churchwardens brought into 
the seid parisshons clerly of their yere xxxviij* vij* 


And soo now remayneth in the same Box clerly vpon this Accompt 
xxxj" v* xj* 
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‘| Ba —— The xij day of feuerell the ix yer of kyng Hary the vij® fora 
1 ole yer. The seyde vember Then delyuerd to the parych 
| owte of the boxe xxix!! vijs iiij4, And all Maner of Reparacons a 
| lowyd. 
f ai And ther is remaynyng in the Box of the yere afforwriten as appereth ) 
xxix" yij* iiij* 
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Md that Ric Modward and William Hynton, chosen wardens of the 
Cherch of Seynt Margaretes in Southwerk, the x day of March in the 
x" yere of the reyng of kyng Harry the And the iij"*day of 
March in the xj" yere of oure Soueraygn lordes Reygne, they have 
made there accounte before the parisshons there. All thyages Rekened 
and A Cownted there rested vppon theym xviij* vij* ob q*, the which 
is deliuerd into the boxe vnto a summe of xxxj"v*xj* 


And so there remayneth in the same boxe xxxj" xvij’ x" ob q* 


And deliuerd to Nichas Maior & William Bulle, nowe beyng Wardens 
of the same Cherch. | 


Md that Nicolas Maier & William Bull, chosen wardens of the 
chyrche of sent Margaretes in Sowthewerk, the xxiij day of february 
the xj yere of oure sourayne lorde Kyng Harre the vij and the xxiij 
day of february in the xiij“ yere of oure sourayne lordes Rayne Kyng 
H the vij'*, they haue made there a counte be fore the parischons 
ther All thynges Rekenede & Acounted, & so deliuerd into the box 
xxx" xij* 

Deliuerd to John Crowce & Thomas Wright, now beyng Wardens of 
the same chirch. 


Md that the viij™ day of March Thomas Wright and John Crowch, 
Wardeyns of the Church, made their Accomptes affor the parysshyns 
there, and all thynges Reconed & accowmpted the seid Wardeyns 
haue broght into the boxe clerly xx’. 

Item Nicholas Maior and William Bulle late Wardeyns bryng in 
affor the said parysshyns, of the money resseyved at our lady Fayre, 


for Standyng vppon the Church grownd in their tyme which was 
forgot vj* vj‘. 


Md that at the Accompte within writen, made by Thomas Wright 


and John Crowch, ther was left in the Church Boxe clerly the per- 
celles followyng 


First in gold xxvij" x" ' 
Item in grotes xlvij* ij* 
Sm* in gold & in grotes is xxix" xvij* ij* 


which some is delyuered unto Water Kelet & Richard Grene, nowe 
Wardeyns of the seid Church. 


Md that the xxviij day of Februare in the xiiij yere of the Reyne of 
Kyng Henre the vij Rychard Grene and Water Kelet, werdens of 
senct margaretes in Suthwerke, niade ther a compte afore the paryssh 


= 


var 
; 
| 
: 
a 
4 And on this ther was delyuered by the sayde Nicolas Maior & Wil- Peat 
liam bull ynto the handes of Richard Scherlocke vj" xiij* iiij*, the whyche 
: was of the gyft of Sir William Phylipp, towarde the gyltyng of the esky oe te 
4 tabernacle of our Lady ther. an os 
Which vj" xiij* iiij* the said Richard Shurlok hath paid accordyng 
a to the same Intent as appereth by the same. ae 
: 
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All thynges Receyued & comptyd, the seid wardens exced in ther A 
compt v* xj‘ ob, which some they at this Accompte resseived out of 
the Church Box. And soo ther is now in the seid Box in Gold 
xxvij" x* And in Grotes ij* ob. 


Sm* to‘ in gold And Grotes is xxix" xj* ij* ob. 


Which was delyuerd ynto Richard Harrys and Joho Clerk, now 
chosyn Churchwardeyns for the yer commyng. 


Mad that the xix day of March in the xv yere of the Reyne of Kyng 
Harre the vij'®. John clerk and Herre clerke, werdens of the chyrch 
of seint margaretes in Suthwerk, made ther A compt A fore the paryssh. 
All thynges Receyued & comptyd the seid werdens brought in on ther 
A compt—x* ob q*, wych was delyuered to John Nobull in Recom- 
pens of ys wagys. 

Chosyn Werdens the day and yere Aboveseid stephyn lytelbaker 
and John Schargges. 


And so Remaynyth in the box the day & yere A bove seid 
Sm* xix!! x* ij¢ ob. 


Md that the xxv day of feburere the xvj yere of kyng H vij‘® 
stephyn lytelbaker & John Schargges, wardens of the paryssh chyrch 
of seint margaretes in Suthwark, made ther A Compte the seid War- 
dens brought in ther A compte above all charges ix!! xj* pd. 


And so Remenyth in the chyrch box at the seid a Compte 
xxix! ij* ob. 
And there be electe in to thoffice of Church Wardeyns Thomas 
Bastoke and Edmond Atkynson. 


Md that the x day of march, the xvij yere of kyng H vij, Edmond 
Atkynson and Thomas Bostock, wardens of the parysch chyrch of 
seint Margaretes in Suthwerke, made thir A compt,.the seid browght 
in a bove All charges iiij'! xxiij4 

And so Remaynyth in the chyrch box at the seid A compt xxxiij!' 
and ther be electe & chosen wardens Ryc. Herres and Jobn Mayne. 


Md that the xvj day of march the xviij yere of Kyng H the vij'® 
Rycherd Herrys and John Mayne, werdens of the paryssh chyrch of 
seynt margaretes in Suthwerk, made ther Accompt, And the seid wer- 
dens browght in a bove all charges iij'! xvj* ij4 


And so Remaynyth in the chyrch box at the seid A Compt 
xxxvj'! ij4 


And so Remeyneth in the Church Boxe at the seid Accompte 
x* ij@ 


| a 

3 
a ¥ 
if 
# 
y i i Md that the xxij day of March in the xix yere of king Herre the vijt" 3 
4 i John Mayne and Alixandre Ramsey, wardeyns of the parishe Church £ 
| af of Seynt Margaretes in Suthwerk, made their Accompte, & the seid ; 
Wardeyns brought into the Boxe above all charges iiij'' xiiijs 
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[ Magus] & William Castell, now cliosen Churchwardeyns, © |!’ 
Sm? in the Box x* ij¢ 


Which is delyuered into the Church Boxe to the kepyny of Nicholas 


Md that the xj day of march in the xx'* yere off kyng Henry the 
vij*", Nycholas Magus and Wyllyam Castyll, wardynys off the 
parysche church of Sen margarettes in Suthwerk, maad theyraccownte, 
And the seyd Wardenys browght in to the boxe above all charges, 


Sm* xiij® 
And soo Remaynyth in the Church Boxe at the seyd A cowante 
Sm* xx!i jiij’ iiij¢ 
The wych is delyuerd in to the church Boxe to the kepyng of 
Rychard Ryall & John Cosyng nowe chosyn church warddys. 


Md that the ferst day of Aprell in the xxj** yere of kyng Harry the 
vij™®. Ryc. Ryall and John Cossyn, wardens of the cherche of saynt 
Margettes in Sowthwarke, mayd there acount and lefte in the box 


xviij'! xiiij* delyuerd to Rye. Kockeand Wyllm Mylner cherche war- 
denys. 

Md that the xiiij day of Marche in the xxij yere of K. H the vij'® 
that rychard Coke & Wyllm Myller hath mad ther a count, & they 


haue leffte in the box xxij'! ix* vij4, wyche ye delyuerd to Jhon Alyn 
& Wyllim Chamber before the parychins, 


Md that the xxx of March in the xxiij yere of K H. the vij that 
John Alyn and Wylim Chaucer hath mayd ther a conte. they haue 


left in the box xxij'! and xiij* & vij4, wych is delyuerd vnto Nycles 
padyer and ‘Thomas Pakkar be for the paycons. 


Md that the xv day of marche the ferst yere of kyng Harry the 
viijt®, John A Wood and John Trenorsse, wardensse of the cherche of 
saynt Margettes, and the[y] leffte in the box 


xviij!! ij4 
Md that the x day of Aprell the second yere of Kyng Harry the 
viij'®, Watter Kellet and Wylliam lylle, Wardeyns of the cherche of 
saynt Margettes, hathe mayd a fowle cownt and lefft in the box 
viij'! ix® ij? 
Md the xxx day of Marche the v yere of Kyng Harry the viij®, 


Wardenys Ryc. Ryall & Ryc. Hapylhorst, of the cherche of Saynt 
Margettes, hath mayd a full A cownt. A dew to Rye. Ryall 


xxxijé 


The xxij daye of marche in the ix yere of kynge Henry the viij the 
accompte made of Wyllm Rutler & John Smythe, churche wardens for 
ij yere, and made the battementes & euery thynge clere accompted, at 


the whiche accompte the same wardens be cler{!|y discharged and 
euery thynge to them alowed. 


= 
= Rata 
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Memorand. the vj daie of aprile in the x‘ yere of kynge Henry, the 
viijt®€ the acompte made be Richarde Rutlonde and Nicholas Harry- 
son, churche wardens of Seynt Margarettes churche in Southwarke, at 
the which acompte alle thinges Reconde & Alowed to the same church 
wardens, & the saide churche wardens brougt into the boxe at the same 
accompte in Redy money 


Memorand. the xx‘! daie of marche in the xjt® yere of kynge 
Henry the viijt®* Thomas Bullay and Richarde Clarke churche war- 
dens made ther clere acompte for a yere, and at the same acompte 
brought in in Redy money 

vii 

Memorand. A clere A compte made be Richard Cooke, Raffe 
Coppole and Willm Chaundeler, churche wardens, made the xiiij daie 
of marche the xij'®* yere of king Henry the viij‘®, at whiche acompte 
Ree. in clere money ynto the churche 


lvj* vij4 


Thys ben the goodes of the chyrche of Syn Mergyttes in Sothewarke, 
delyuered bey the chyrche Wardyns in the yere of oure lord good 
M. cccclxxxv in the monthe of novemb. the xvj day: chyrche 
Wardyns John Drayton, Willm Frere, John Bolle, William Roolett. 
Delyuered these goodes followyng to the Clarkes of the chyrche in 
kepyng To thomas Heyte and to John Berkeley, the goodes valowd 
be Willm Perfett, Willm Arnold, Willm Webbe, Willm Marchall, 
John seynt John, John Medevale, Robert Bousan, Willm Charle. 


Inprimis an Antyphene that Jenkyn Welles gaue, ps xx!' 

item anoder grett Antyphene, with sertyn Revlys in the ende, ps 
xxiij 

Item a legend santorum, ps x marke 


Item anoder legend temporall, ps x marke, the weche Willm Boddle 
and emot hys Weyff gave 


Item anoder lytyll Antyphene, with owte a sauter, ps xiij® iiij4 


Item a benyte boke, xiij* iiij4 


? 
A 
| 
| 
Item a lytyll legend temporall, ps vj* viij¢ 
| i Item a legend storum, ps x* | j 
_ Item an Antyphene with a sauter, xls 
tem anodyr brokyn antyphene more, ps v* 
Item an old Antyphene with oute a sauter, ij‘ 
it Item a lytyll old portuos with a legend, ps iij* iiij 
Item ij presesynars of xx* a pese 
| tf Item anoder presesynar, ps xiij® iiij* 
Item an old presesynar, ij* 
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Item a manevell, xx* 
“Item an other manuell, pries iij* iiij* 

Item an old manevell, v* 

Item a grett masboke that Pers Avery gave, ps x"! — ; 

Item anoder masseboke that Rychard nevyll gave to oure ladey 
chapell, ps x marke 

Item a lytyll masseboke, ps v!! 

Item a lytyll whit masseboke, ps xl 

Item ij grett graylys, ps iiij!! 

Item anoder lytyll grayle, ps vj* viij* 

Item a pystyll boke, prys xx* 


Item a parchement quayer of the comconoracyons of oure ladey, 


Item anoder quayer of synt Anne with dyvyrs salfe festa dyes ther, 

xvd 

Item a prykyd song boke of parchement that syr John Docheman 
gave, ps vj* viij* | 

Item anoder prykyd song boke of papyr bowght of John Medwale, 
ps ix® 

Item a lytyll boke called a pey, ps ij* 


New bokes not in the olde Inventere 


Item an old Crosse of tre & lede and gylt, ps xx 

Item a grene Crosse of the tre with the state of our Lord, viij4 

Item a Coope of sylvyr & gylt for the sacrement, weying xxiiij unces 
& a quarter, ps v!! viijs 

Item a Coope of Copyr for the sacrement, ps vj* viij4 

Item a peyr of Candylstyckes of sylvyr, weyng lviij unces di, ps 
xvj'! xvjé iiij4 

Item ij bellys of sylvyr & gylt, weyng v unces di, ps xix iij* 

Item ij sensars of sylvyr with a shyppe of sylvyr & a sylvyr spone 
ther yn, weyng lj urces, ps viij!! xs 

Vv 


Item a pax brede of sylvyr. & gylt, weyng iij unces, ps xiij* iiij4 
Item a borall of sylvyr & * j 


way 


q 
Item ij quayers of the storey of syn Anne, ps lj ; 
; Item a quayer of the story of syn Anne that Willm Povey gave, ps ees 
\ 
First Antiphanere bought by the parishoners, pce iij!! vj* viij¢ 
Item a Grayle bought of Thomas Clerk, pee liij* iiij* 
a Item a Masseboke not of the gift of John seynt, pce xij@ ae . 
a Item a quaire of the visitacion of [oure] lady, pee xx¢ - 
3 Item a Crosse of sylvyr & gylt with ij emagys of Mary & John s 
i waying Ixxxix unces & iij quarterys, pys xx!! iij® x4 ob. a 
4 Item a staffe to the same Crosse, copyr and gylt with ij knottes, ps ; 
xiiij® iiij4 
Item a Crosse of coper & gylt with a staffe sylvyrd ouyr, iij* iiij4 7 
Item an old Crosse of laton, xij@ 
= 
terys for Kister day, prys i) 
| Item ij Crevettes of sylvyr, weyng x unces & di a quartyrn, ps xxv* @ 
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{tem a sonne of sylvyr & gylt, veyng x unces for Corpus Xpi day, 

" Item ij aungellys of tre gylt to bere the sonne yn [no price] 

Item a dobull Crosse with Relykes and iij stonys couyrd with sylvyr 
[no price} 

Item a lytyll box of sylvyr with Relykes with an emage gylt in the 
backe syde [no price] 

Item a lytyll box of sylvyr & gylt with a Crystall with Relykes 
[no price] 

Item a Box iiij square couyrd with sylvyr with a relycke of oure 
ladey, anoder Relycke of seynt Annys, anoder relyke of syn John the 
evangelyste and a stone of the mount of Syon, v oder relykes, [no 
ice 
Tren a purse of sylke with dyvers relykes [no price ] 

Item a chalys sylvyr & gyit enamyld with a crucyfyx on the fot 
and on the patent the holy lambe, veyng xvj unces di, ps iij!! xj* 

Item a chalys of sylvyr and gy it & on the fote Jhs, & on the patent 
Jhs settyng on the Raynbow, veying xiij unces & a quartyrn, ps liij* 

Item a chalys of sylvyr and part gylt & on the patent the holy 
lambe gylt, veying xiij unces & di a quartyrn, prys lvij* xj¢ 

Item a Crysmatery of sylvyr & part gylt, veying xvij unces di, ps 
xij4 

Item a bason of laton & an Evar, ps iij® iiij*, the veche William 
Archebey gaue. 

Item a Candylstyck, ps vj¢ 

Item ij halyvater stoppes of laton, with a sprngull of laton, ps v*® 

Item a bason of laton for the paskall, ix banerettes ther to of tal- 
bottes and estryge fedyrs, ps x‘ 

Item a fote of tre gylt with stonys to stonde on the awter for the 
Crosse, prys xvj¢ 

Item an emage of oure lord gylt, with the same, for Ester day, ps 
xiij* iiij? 


Other Jewelles not in the old Inventare 


First a Chales of siluer & percell gylt with a Crucifix on the fote 
and Jhus on the patent, weying—pce 

Item a chales, siluer percel gilt with a Crucifix on the fote and the 
vernacle on the patent of the gift of the Susters of Seynt [ ] and 


weyeng, pce 


To our Lady 


Item a Crosse of coper and gilt with a fote, of the gift of Richard 
Harreys 

Item a Crosse coper and gilt with Mary and John of his gift 

Item a Chales, siluer percell gilt weyng pce———of Seynts gift 
with the trenite on the patent 


Item a paxbred of Siluer & gilt with Moder of perle, the gift of 
Ch, Kokke. 
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Item a Crismatore, coper and gilt geven by Nyce Newynton, which 
he founde. 


Item a sevte of vestementes, with iij Copes, of Blew Clothe of gold 
with a chesebull, ij tonykulles, iij avbys, ij stolys, iij fanons & iij 
amites enpareld with the same, that pers saverey gave, ps Cx!'! 

Item a sevte of wyghtfestementes of Damaske varke, enbroudyrd with 
water flourys, & halyvater stoppes of goold, iij Copys, a chesabull, ij 
tonykulles, iij awbys, ij stolys, iij fanons, iij eenyens enpareld with 
halyvater stoppes, that William Povey gave, prys xxx!! 

Item a sevte of festements of Rede Bavdekyn, with favgons of gold 
enbrovdyrd with grene sylke, iij Copys, a chesebull, ij tanykulles, iij 
Awbys, ij Stolys, iij fanons, iij amytes enpareld with the same, ps 
xiij!i viij4 

Item a Coope of grene Bavdekyn with a chesebull, ij tonykulles, iij 
avbys, ij stolys, iij fanons, iij amytes enpareld with the same, ps iij!! 

Item a Wyght Coope of Clothe of Bavdeky n, enpareld with a Cru- 
cyfyx and oder dyuyrs syntes, ps xxxiij§ iiij4 

Item a blacke Coope of damaske with a chesebull and the parell 
therto, that John Jainys gaue, ps vj!! 

Item iiij chyldyrn copes of dyuyrs colors, ps xx* 

Item a chesebull of Blew felwett, with a Red Crosse of Bavdekyn 
for synt Nycolas ys day, prys xvj$ viij4 

Item a gentylvomans gowne of Rede felwett, which is made in ij 
vestmentes to our lady, pce of oon iij'!, And the other xvj* viij* 

Item a festemente of Rede sylke, enbroudyrd with Maryas in gold, 
ps viij? 

Item a festemente of wyght damaske with the avbe, ps xiij® iiij4 

items an old festemente of Rede, enbrodyrd with estryge fedyrs, 
iij® iiij¢ 

Item ij festementes with yelow Roundelettes and lyons in the 
Roundelettes, ps xiij* iiij¢ 

Item ij festementes of wyght, ps xiij® iiij4 

Item a tonakull of Rede with Ross of gold and with a kocatryce, 
ps vj* viij4 

Item a chesebull of grene vorsted with daysys and with a wyght 
Crosse of blacke, ps iij® iiij4 


Item a Crucyfyx of gold with Mary and John and fyn xpon of 
nedyll warke, 


liem a festement of wyght fostyan for lent, ps iij® iiij4 


Item a vestement of fostyan with an Awbe, iijé iiij4 

Item a chesebull of Rede for good fryday, ps. with the awbe v* 

Item ij Coshyns of Carpytt varke, the grovude blew with bestes of 
yelow, prys vj® viijé 

Item ij cochyns for weddynges with Jhs, xij 


Item ij cochyns of bord Alysaunder, von of Rede, anoder of yelow, 
ps ij 
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Item a Caro Clothe of grene sylke with dyvyrs bestes of wyght, ps 
xij? 

‘an an old tapett to ley afore the hey Awter with halyvater stoppes, 
that William Povey geve, ps x* 

Item a blacke clothe of vorsted with a wyght crosse & with scrypt 
to ley aponne, that Emott Bodle gaue, ps ij* 

Item a blacke wolyn clothe with a vyght Crosse to ley aponne an 
herse, ps 

Item a blacke wolyn clothe with a wyght crosse to leye aponne 
gravys [no price. } 

Item a blewe clothe of palle with flovrys of gold that Emot Bodle 
gave to oure ladey bretherhede, ps vj marke. 

Item anoder Clothe of Rede Boudekyn frengyd, that longyth to 
oure ladey bretherhede to lay a ponne hersys, that Emott Bodle gave, 
ps xl’, the weche clothys been yn the Clarkes kepyng. 

Item a Corporas Cace of blacke clothe of gold, with blacke byrdes 
ther on, and with iij knoppes of perle theron and the Corperas, ps viij* 

Item a Case for a Corperas of blew clothe of gold with the Cor- 
peras, ps 

Item vij Casys for a Corperas, of dyuyrs sylkys with the Corporas, at 
vj‘ a pies—summa iij* 

Item a case for a Corperas of Rede Bawdekyn with the Corperas, 


prys 
Item iij super altarys, ij lose and von faste, in seynt annys avter 
[no price. 


Item ij kerchefes with viij knoppes of sylvyr and gylt to hangg on 
the pyxt ovyr the hey avter, ps xxvj* vilj 

Item a Clothe of Rede sylke bordyrd with Rede Rosses & brovdyrd 
with blew sterres & lelys for an Avter Clothe ps x* 

Item an Avter Clothe of dyapur, a yard of brede, in length iiij 
yardes & thrombyd at the ende, ps xvj¢ 

Item an Avter Clothe of fyne dyapur with an J. in the on ende, iij 
yardes and iij quartyrs & di. long, & a crosse of blacke sylke in the 
myddes, in brede an ell xix? 

Item a fyne Awter Clothe of diaper, with an opyn seme thorov in 
the myddes and a wyght crosse in the ende, in lengthe iiij yardes, ps 
ij® iiij* 

: Item an Avter Clothe of dyapur with iiij myllyngges in the ende of 
bleu threde, in lengthe iij yardes & a quarter, in brede a yard, ps xij4 

Item anoder of dyapur with ii) meylyngges of blev threde in the 
ende, in length iii) yardes di, in brede a yard, ps iij’ 

Item anoder of dyapur pesyd at the ende, in lengthe ij yardes & iij 
quartyrs, in brede a yard xij4 

Item anoder of dyapur in lengthe iij yardes, in brede a yard & di. 
quarter, ps viij4 

Item anoder of dyapur pesyd at bothe endes, in length iij yerdes 
and yerd brode, ps viij¢ 

(To be continued.) 
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ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT’S COLLEGE PUPILS. 
NO, IV. 
(Continued from vol. xxxii., page 656.) 


THE next account in the Master of Trinity’s book is that of the 
illustrious George Clifford, who is best known in a very different 
shape, and under very different circumstances. He was, says 
the writer in the Biographia Britannica, “ the third Earl of Cum- 
berland of that noble and ancient family,” and the same writer 
adds, that he “ was a person very eminent for his skill in naviga- 
tion. He was born in the year 1558, and educated at Peter- 
House in Cambridge, where he had for his tutor the celebrated 
John Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

This, so far as the college is concerned, appears to be a mis- 
take ; for the writer gives no authority but Dugdale’s Baronage, 
which says nothing of any college, but only, after stating that 
this earl was above eleven years of age in Jan. 7, 1569-70, when 
his father died, adds, “ being thus in his minority, his wardshi 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Francis Russell, the second 
Earl of Bedford of that family: And being, for his better educa- 
tion sent to the university of Cambridge, had Dr. John Whitgift 
(afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) for his tutor, his chiefest 
delight being in the study of the mathematics ; which afterwards 
inclined him much unto sea-voyages and navigation, whereby 
and with building of ships, hors-racing, tilting, and the like ex- 
pensive exercises, it was observed, that he wasted more of his 
estate than any one of his ancestors.”' It is probable, there- 


' Dug. Bar. Vol. L, p. 345. Among the Shrewsbury papers in the Lambeth 
collection (No. 707. M. 67,) there is a little document which may lead us to form 


some idea of the magnitude of the young Earl’s pecuniary engagements, and of the 
circumstances here alluded to. It is docketed,— 


notes of my lo. of 
cumberlandes money : 
and Grenefayrefeilde 
5°, Octobre 1591 
The document itself is in these words ;— 
quinto octobre 1591, 

A note of suche money as the Erle of Cumberlande 

shold pay to my Lo. for Intreste &c. 

at the feaste of the Puryficacyon of 


St Mary the Virgin laste yeare 
1590 he shold have paid ..........++. 
at the feaste of St Michell the 
Archangel now laste paste 1591 i Lexx, (CCCizxz! 


at mlmas & candlemas, nexte to? ca 
come, eyther daye Cl, § 


. One does not learn the rate of “intreste,” or know how to estimate the “ &c.” 
which accompanies it ; but certainly 200/. a-year was a good deal to owe to one per- 


= on such grounds, and implies what must have been in those days a very heavy 
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fore, that the mention of Peter-House was merely owing to the 
writer’s having heard that Archbishop Whitgift had once been 
a fellow of that college, and taking it for granted that his noble 
pupil belonged to the same. 

“The first time,’ adds the writer in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, “he had any publick employment was in 1586, when he 
was one of the peers who sat in judgment upon Mary Queen of 
Scots. But having a greater inclination to act by sea than by 
land; and (according to the fashion in the brave and warlike 
reign of Queen Elizabeth) being bent on making foreign dis- 
coveries, and defeating the ambitious designs of the Spaniard, 

| who was preparing his invincible Armada for conquering Eng- 

| land: he fitted out, at his own charge, a little fleet, consisting 
| of three ships, and a pinnace, with a view to send them into 

f the South Sea, on purpose to annoy the Spanish settlements 

there.” The rest of his life, which extended to the year 1605, 

| belongs to the naval history of the country, and need not be 

repeated, while the works of Hakluyt and Purchas are in ex- 
istence, to say nothing of more popular and easily accessible 
books derived from them. 

| This account of college expenses, it will be seen, begins when 
id the earl was somewhat more than twelve years old, and extends 

| over a period of rather more than three years, if 1 am right 
in supposing the 23d of Julie on p. 45 to belong to the year 


vali 
4 


1574. 
Page 61.) 
| Dominus georgius comes ciibreland 
| maii .9, 1571 
) | to an other y* browght hys .|. stuff from the 
cariers to the college. ‘ iiij? 
paper . . . . . . iiij? 
i: a [bowe and arrowes for musgrave? (struck 
hys saltyng [see before, n. 5, p. iij® 
th one dosen of sylk poynts 
ie ? This and a few other items put down to Musgrave will be found in a subsequent - 4 
z, Br account relating to his expenses only. I let them stand here, however, because they 4 
ae | ii ; appear to indicate some sort of connexion between his. and the young earl, without a 
om an which one can hardly suppose that the master would have thought of including their a 
Fe expenses in one account, 
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[paper for musgrave (struck through) iiij* 
un other dosen of poyats ‘ 
a quarter at di, of sarsnet for schabilonians 

and .3, quarters of fustian to lyne the 

same and for makyng of them’ . iij® 
mendyng hosse , ‘ iiij4 
a braser and shotyng glove’. vj? 
grene sylk strings for the same ‘ : ij® 
méding the taffata hogse . iiij 
cd. and syz. to the .2. of June : xiiij .10, ob. 
hys mans the same tyme . vj* 
[musgraves the same tyme (struck through) y* vj‘ ob.] 

565. 89, 

entring into cOmons — 
tutor att mydsom. . 
hys brekfasts to the .22. of June. : 
[lawndres for musgrave (struck through). 
to the carer [sic] for hys gowne 


* Tamsorry that my knowledge of the dress of the period is not sufficient to enable 
me to explain this word; which I do not remember to have seen elsewhere. It seems 
to be connected, however, with some other words which follow, and which are to 
me equally unknown, and therefore, what I can say of them, may as well be com- 
prehended in one note. Ina the sequel of this account (p. 64) we find a charge of 2s, 
“for taffata and linyng for scabi,” which is, I presume, an abbreviation of scabilo- 
nians, and still further on we read of sc/alions (p. 109.) While I was — over 
these words I accidentally took up Ivanhoe, where I found that, in the fourth 
chapter, Sir Walter Scott had thus described the dress of a person habited in “ the 
usual weeds of a pilgrim,” in the following words :—“ A cloak or mantle of coarse 
black serge enveloped his whole body. It was in shape something like the cloak of 
a modern hussar, having similar flaps for covering the arms, and was called a Scla- 
veyn or Sclavonian.” 1am quite aware of the difference of period, but in catching 
at straws, as well as in writing romances, we must not be too nice, and in obscure 
conjecturing we may be allowed to do what we can with such hints as we can get. 
Schabilonian is as near to Sclavonian as it is to any other real word that I know of, 
but I do not pretend to say that there must be any connexion between them. 

* Nares, in his glossary, has “ Brazep or Brasep. Under what circumstances 
a bow was said to be brased, I have not discovered. It could not be any jointing 
with brass, for that was not usual, and, if done, must be done once for al 


Such was my lucke, I shot no shaft in vaine ; 
My bow stood bent and brased all the yeare, 
| Murr. for May, p. 509.” 


Surely it is strange that he should not have thought of braced. It seems natural 


to suppose that the 4raser was some instrument for assisting the archer to string, or 
brace, his bow. 
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colloquii.erasmi . ; xx? 
(3! 104 ob, struck through) 5! 15* 
1) for one pare of botehosse toned 
for breakfastes to the .23. of august . a 
for a key to a privy dore 
a taffata hatt . .  viij® 
a velvett gerdell : 
a pennarand ynekhorn . ‘ xiiij* 
shoeing of hys horsse xij? 
cémons and syz. 31. aug ; . q 
4 
| [ Page 62.]} 
for one pare of garters. 
for hys horsse legg being hurt. 
brekefasts to the .29. of septemb. vj* 
13! 19s deb.—8! 19 
shoes .2. pare . ij’ 
tutor at mihel. xiij® 44 
lawndres for hys ma. vj" 
co. the .5. of octob., xvij® ob. 
hys mans the same tyme vij® x4 
14! 175. 104, 
i memoradi. that I deductyd this cownt from 
w hich must be remembrid the next accownt 
paper ilij4 
4. yerds and 3. quart of fresse for a Jerking 
and one pare of slopps ix ij¢ 
the barber. vj" 
| for taffatay for hys Jerking, 6. do. of but- 
tons, sylk, fusstion and making . viij® x4 
for poyntyng riben for hys slivers and for 
making them® (see before, n. 3.) xxij® 
* “ Sebastianus Castalio, seripsit dialogos sacros lib. 4. quibus pracipue tam 
veteris quam novi testamenti histori tam eleganter tenelle etati proponGntur, vt 
‘ iq nihil ad pietatis ac linguw eadem opera perdiscende rationem parari accomodatius 
posse videatur. loannes Oporinus, excudit primum Basile, anno 1545. et 1548. 
et postremo 1551. ab authore recognitos, ac magna accessione auctos.”—Simler. 
i * Nares on the word “SLiver, v, and s.” says:—“I cannot think that these | 
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one dosen poynts . ‘ vj" 
gyven to one that browght hyr [sic] a hawk ij® vj" 
to one y* brought his .l. a doo . ij® viij* 
cd. and syz. to the last of novéb. XXXviij® 
hysmansthesametyme. — xvj>ij@ 


brekefasts to the 3. ofdecéb,. . 
deb. xiij' xvijs x* 


payd. 

mendyng one pare of briches_ . xij? 
shoeng hys 1. horsse xij" 
forgotten att the last reconyng of cOmons 

for .26. octo. et viti. nové. . iiij® x4 
.5. pare of shoes. vs yd 
brekesfasts to the .19. of decemb. . iij® 
lawndres for his ma. vj4 
to oon y* browght venison xij4 
wood and cole ‘ 
cd. at ely one weke vs 
fridayes and fasting dayes . [no sum 
brekefasts to the .7. of feb. iij® vj 

[ Page 63. ] 

for one pare of gloves. ‘ ‘ 
co. and sy to the last of febru. 
hys ma to the .7. of Ja. . iiij® ij ob. 
brekefasts the .7, of marche. . viij4 


words ae explaining or exemplifying. Mr. Todd has shown that they are 
good old English,” &c.; and he then refers to Shakespeare. But neither Todd nor 
Nares appears to have had a suspicion that the word was used with % | reference 
to dress. Accidentally, however, under the word “ Hose,” in Nares, I have ob- 
served a word which may have some connexion with the subject, and as we have 
in these accounts to do with slops, as well as slivers, the passage is worth copying. 
It is from Wright’s Passions of the Minde, 1601, in Cens. Lit. ix. 178. The author 
says:—“ Sometimes I have seen Tarleton play the clowne; and use no other 
breeches than such sloppes and slivings as now many gentlemen weare; they are 
almost capable of a bushell of wheate; and if they be of sacke-cloth they woulde 
serve to carrie mawlt to the mill. This absurde, clownish, and unseemly attire 


only by custome now is not misliked, but rather approved.” There can be little 


doubt that the slivers bought for the young earl were the same things as the slivings 
mentioned by Wright. They appear in one subsequent account (p. 90) as “a pare 
of slivers,” and in another (p. 86) we learn something of the material, from their 
being described as “slivers of mockadoo,” 


j 
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3 
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one pare of cannons 

hys reader atteaster 

hys mans lawndres. 


[shoes (no sum, the line struck out) wits 


for hys horsse legg méding 
hys cémons in lent (struck oul, no sum) 
hys syzing (ditto) 


two pare of shoes. 
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xxij@ 


xij’ 
xij? 


ij® vj° 


J 


vil’ 
iiij® 


ij 


co. In lent to the .4, of Aprill [1572] » Xxxvj° iil’ 


syzyug thattyme. . 
6a ob. 
hys horsses meat to easter. 


(12! 128 24, ob. struck through] 


xij! xiiij® vij" 


payd, 

the barbar at easter 
for sylk poynts , 
for fotyng hosse 
bowe and arrowes . 
lector at myd, 
for a cubbert, a desk and certan paynted 

clothes in his studye 


cd, and syz to the .30. of may 
lawndres att easter . 


3 pare of shoes 
brekefastes to the .6. of July 
‘Al méding apparrell 
[tutor att myd. (struck through) 


9s 104 


to the barbar at myd 
for fetching hys horsse out of the fen 
a problemes supper? 
suppers on fasting ny 

hys cémons one month® 
brekefasts to the .26. of July 
lawndres at lincoln . 


x* 


xxvj® viij4 


vj" 
viijé 
xij" 


xviij® x4 


xv* 
xiij? 
xiij® | 


viij® vj" 
xx* 

iiij® viij? 


more for horssehier ° 

ih ’ See before, note 12, on p. 370. 


ii * In the margin is added, “at...” I suppose Lincoln. 
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[Page 64.) 

to D. barrow his |. beeng 

to goodwyfe grene for meat : : iiij® 
to the lector att mihel : xij? 
tothe lawndres iilj 

brekefastes the 28 of septemb. viiy4 
cd. to the .29. of aug. « xlvij 44 ob, 
cd. to the 27. of septeb. 


13! 104 


for grasse for two horsse from easter to the 


15' 165 114 
[ 15, 18%, 5. 13. 10. struck through] 
payd 
hys ma. in syz. 
gyven to hym at my northes- 
lector at christmas . xij 
brekefast to the .10°", of decéb. iiij4 
mending a dublet and buttons . vj? 
2.pare ofshoes . ij® vinj4 
co. to the .28. novemb. . . 
115, 44. 

lawndres at christ. . vs 
hys men iij® iiij4 
for candell half a 
for wood andcole . ‘ ‘ xivjé 
brekfasts the .14. of Janu. 
poynts . viij4 
a velvet gyrdell xvj@ 
for taffata and linyng for scabi . ij* 
in lent to the .15. of febr. 
hys l. brekefasts to the of feb, . iiij’ vijy! 
2. weke in lent vs 
shoeing hys horsse . ‘ . xij? et 124 
horsse meat . ‘ x’ 


24 
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barbar .3. quarters at easter. ‘ ays 
breakfasts ll. of march . . 
c6. to the .27. febru. ij! 54 ob. 
tutor at easter [1573] . iiij* 
lector at easter xij" 
14', 58. 114%. ob. 
[ Page 65.] 
for candell to easter iij* 
xvj! xiij4 
payd 
more forthe lawndres xx¢ 
breakfasts .6. of may vane 
méding adublet nije 
.2. pare of pompes and 2 pare of pantocles —_vij 
one pare of bouts. Vij 
brekefasts the .3. of June 
In hys cowld® . The 
for lace . 
for hys chamber to gylpin for my zouch 
lector at mid. . xij 
brekefasts first July ilij® Me 
breakfasts the .19. of Julie 
the hingins and alock ij® vj4 
buttons for his dubblet vj? 
for a place to lay wood and coles Iu : vijs x 
cé. and sy. 29. maii ix? 
laundres at myd. xs 
2. lodes of coles : . 


4°, 34, 


* Tam not at all sure that this is right; but I do not know what else to make of 
the word, 
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for his horsse grasse 3. weakes . ‘ ‘ vex? 
c6. to the .28. ofaug.” . liij’ 4% ob. 
lector at michel [no own) 
4, pare ofshoes . X 
[ Page 66.] 
3. lodesofwood . . . 
17'. 14s, 14, 
payde 
suppers tothe 25 november. . iiij* vj4 
.2. orations of tullie xiij4 
a paper boke . vij4 
brekefasts .18,.novemb. . ix® 
horsse hyer_ . ij® viij4 
.8. poundes of candell 
mending apparrell . viij? 
gyvne him in his pursse being at mr hyndes x’ 
shoes for his horsse . ‘ 
to one teaching his ]. to daunce 
suppers on fridayes &e. 
lector at christemas . : xu 
comons and syzing to the 27. of november ij i ij vij4 ob. 
tutor at the nativitie 135 44 
shoes .4, pare . vs x 
6. pounde of candell xviij@ 
vj'. 195 94 ob. 
breakefastes .21. decemb. a 
more for breakfastes Janua .20. ij* iiij* 
8. powndes of candell 
for two horsse in the towne .6. dayes ee 
s for two horsse in the coll .13. wekes sci. to 
the 27. decéber . ‘ is 
for horsshier to d. lingis. 
breakfasts .17. feb. . ‘ ij viij4 
candell .4, powndes . ; 
breakfasts 26 februa. xviij4 
comons and syz. to the .26. of 
to the lector aniti. . xij’ 


tutor 


xiij’ iiij4 


| 
| 
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for .4. sackes of coles 


cémons in lent 6 wekes . . xxx* 
10' 14*. 104. ob, debet in toto 17'. 145, 84%. 


hys syzing tothe .10. ofaprill. . . xvij’ 


payd, 
[Page 45.] 
The Earle of Combreland a’. 1574. 
his suppers layd oute by mr whitaker to 


vj? 


the .20.ofJune . ob. 
c6 and syz, 28 maii 


lectorat mydsommer 
for horssemeat in my stable for one horsee 

from the .18. oe to the 15. of June 

26 dayes . vj* 
for hys meat in the towne from the .15. of 


June tothe .30.ofJume . 
for provender forhym vij ij 
for two pare of linning stokings oo Hy iij® v4 

.7, pownde of candell xxj? 


for making one pare of grene scolars lining 


for them and mending hosse 
for footing two of iiij* 
laundres at my x* 
for shoeing his horsse xij‘ 

4. 19. 3. 

tutor at mydsommer -xiij® iiij4 
horsemeete at elie . xviij* 
fora dublet of canves.  xviijs 
-7. pare ofshoes . ix’ 
.2. pare of pantocles and pompes ew | 
one pare ofboottes . . «+ x* 
J ustiuus . . xvj* 


19°, 24, 


two lodes of coles xxx’ 


91, ob. 
cémon and syz. to the 23. of Juli. 
payd 
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[Page 75.] 
my lord of cdbreland. 
[for shoeing his horsse (struck through) . xij*] 
The next account which is without date, but seems to extend 
over rather more than three years, is that of Rvcnarp Mus- 


GRAVE, who has been already mentioned. I am sorry not to be 
able to give any indotaation respecting him, 


[ Page 67.] 
Rychard musgrave 
bowe and arrowes . A ‘ ij’ 
c6. and syz.the.l.ofJune ot 
a seton | see before, n. x4 
a paper boke 
9¢ ob, 
co. and syz. 31. aug xxv* viij ob. 
shoes .2, pare . xxij? 
lawndres at mihel . ij* vj? 
.2. yerds .et di. of fresse ‘to make hym a 
Jerking iiij® viij4 
for tafata for his Jer. sylk. 5. do. et ‘di. of 
buttons, fusstion and making here vj® ix? 
hys tutor att mihel 
34, 
apothegmata erasm. ; ij’ 
cémons to the last of novemb, 3 monthes xxvj¢ 
médyng a foes and making a Jerking . xvij® 
5, pare 0 y@ 
tutor . . . 
lawndres : ij* vj* 
sarcenett one yard to line hys hosse 


sii. vi! xiij*. vj4 
debet—iij'. xiij*. vj4, 
payd 
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cé syz. to the offeb, vij* 
receavyd the .4.0 
gyvne to hym 
mendyngapparrell. . . . 
two j* ij 
hys lawndres att easter. . ; j vj* 


receavyd the .17. of aprill by mr whita, . 
apennerandynckhorn .. 

tothe. .  . . xxxiiij¢ ixt Ob 
lawndresatteasterr. . .  . 


4' 12s, 64 


(Page 68. 


hys cé. two wekes . vs 


a paper boke . 


horssehier to lincoln 
cé.tothe 28.aug. ..  XViij* ob. 
one pare of shoes. xiiij4 
lawndresattmihel . . ij* vj4 
tutor the same tyme 


shoes.22,decemb . . xvé 
tutor at christ. xs 
7', 125, 34 ob. debet 125, ob. 
lawndres at christ . xx? 
one pare of nether stocks ij* 
one pareofshoes . + xvj@ 
forcannons . ij’ 
cariedg of a gowne fromlondon 
c6. to the 27. feb. . Ave xxxj* ob. 
a paper boke . vj? 
lawndres at easter . ij’ 
oue pare of shoes 


to the 29 of may ijt 


5', 54, 
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laundresat mihel ij* 

7. 13. 8. 
cdmons and syz. the .27.ofnovéb, . v4 
one pare of shoes . 
lawndres ij 


4¢, 
cd. and sy. to the 24, decemb, ia 
sii. tota, 18!, 5°, 74 ob, vnde 
recepi 7', debetur mihi 11', 5%, 74 
cd. and syz. to the 26 of feb. 


tutor at the aniitia. . x* 

}2! 158, 44, ob, 
payde 
{Page 69.) 

-syzing. 26. martii ij® j4 
Maundres at myd. . xij4 
syz. the 25, Junii_. ij 


[ The rest of this page, and the whole of the three which follow, blank] 


SAMUEL WHITHEADE’s account which follows, is obviously 
only a continuation, extending from Midsummer, 1571, to the 
30th May, 1572. It appears that he became a scholar in 1573. 
Another fragment respecting him will be found in the sequel, 
but as that is not dated, I cannot tell whether it should precede 
or follow this one, and I therefore let both remain in their ori- 
ginal places. 

[Page 73.] 
Samuel whitheade 


he doth owe me as appearyth by the other 
receavyd att the comensment att myd,1571 _— xis 
layd owt fora gowneclothe . . . [no | 
receavid frome mr bilingsea_ 
for exhibition 


to the potigarry when he was syek 
a dublett 


3 
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one pare ofhosse . oy 
un receavyd of mr longston att stow xiij* 4° 


shoes.2.pare. xxiijé 
to sellors in the tyme of hys sycknes : viij* j* 
makyng a Jerkyng, gowne, hosse, and 

lawndres att mihel xij4 
receavyd of the coll. 
mendyng apparrell . viij4 
. . i. wii 
receavyd of the coll. . 
ey |: gevn hym att hys goeng home 
makyng a cot, linyng, buttons iiij® ix 
one pare of hosse . : i 
two pare of shoes . 
one pare of botes . 
lawndres att easter . 


expen, 6'. 12%, 11¢ recep. 16%, 44, 
debet 36* 


receavyd at london of mr boyer 
ae syz. to the .30. of may. . : 
receaved hys livera [¢. almost legible} viij’ 
shoes.2.pare. . ij* ili 

17. 4°, ob. 

7' 9. ob, 


recepta 6. OF. 
expensa B34, 10*, 2. § 275, 
payd 

Ropert WYLBRAM, whose account comes next, is, I suppose, 
Heo | the same person as “ Wilbraham,” whose “ accoumpte” relating 
Hue to nearly the same period, has been already given at p. 379, of 
ee the Magazine for October, from a paper found between the 21st 

Hy and 22nd of the MS. I have not, however, felt justified in 
ee taking their identity for granted. 
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[ Page 
Robert Wylbram Novéb, 1572. 
xij! 
wood and coles ‘ vj Vilj 
abedsteade . ; ‘ 
suppers .22. decemb. xiiij4 
akey . ‘ yj" 
apaperbokeand paper. . ix? 
mending apparrelland shoes . . 
receavyd the .23.of Janua. . x 
: delivered to hys tutor mr gylbert 12. ‘martii 
to the .27. of feb. xxviijs ob. 


4', 12%. 114 rama (sie) 47* ob. 
4.4.11 [4!, 12%: 114, rema, 47 ob, struck out.) 


Supposing these two accounts to relate to the same person, it 
seems difficult to decide which should have been placed first. I 
do not find that there ever was a fellow or scholar of the name. 


I am, &c., 
S. R. 


“I very much doubt if this is right. The rice is against it, but I do not know 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
LETTER II. 


“ We cannot make persons infallible by believing them to be so; but we may 
easily make ourselves fools, as others have done, by believing it without reason.” — 


Sin,—In my former letter on this subject, I endeavoured to. 
show the weakness of a favourite Romish argument in support of the 
infallibility of the church, as the expositor of Holy Writ. The argu- 
ment to which I refer is thus expressed :—“ No man can have such 
faith as God will accept, unless he have a perfect certainty as to the 
meaning of Divine Revelation : such perfect certainty as to the im- 
port of Scripture no man can have, unless the church—the divinely- 
appointed interpreter—be infallible. Therefore, as God will not 
withhold what is simply necessary to a Christian’s having acceptable 
faith, the church, as an expositor, must be infallible.” ‘This argument, 
which first states what God ought to do, and, secondly, concludes, that 
this, therefore, he must have done, | stated to be, in the highest degree, 

mptuous. I readily allow, indeed, that we have a right to argue 
in the form used by the inspired writer to the Hebrews, “ It is impos- 
sible for God to lie,’’ and to ask with Abraham, “Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” I admit that we are justified in arguing, 
that any line of action which necessarily violates truth or equity, is 
absolutely impossible for the Deity; but further than that it seems 
irreverent to proceed. Some Calvinists, I know, have maintained, 
that it would be beneath the perfections of the Almighty to create 
beings able to resist his motions of grace and mercy ; while Romanists, 
on the other hand, hold that it would be derogatory to Him to give a 
revelation, and yet to leave it possible for the humble member of the 
chureh to be in error as to its meaning. But all such d@ priori argu- 
ments in the mouths of worms of the dust are presumptuous as well 
as illogical. 

Having thus repudiated this line of argument, by whomsoever 
adopted, that God onght to have acted in a certain manner, and 
therefore must have acted so, it appeared, further, that the end 
for the sake of which this mode + reasoning was made use of, 
was not, after all, attained. Perfect certainty as to the meaning of 
God's message to men, is, it is said, necessary: therefore the church, 
which explains the Bible, must be inerrant in its expositions. But 
granting, for argument’s sake, that the Decrees of Trent were infal- 
lible, how has this secured that supposed-necessary certainty in every 
Christian’s mind as to the import of the Bible? Supposing that the 
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written determinations of the church do infallibly explain the Bible, 
how are these infallible writings to produce perfect certainty in, the 
Christian’s mind ?—how, any more than did the writings of God him- 
self, which all acknowledge to be infallible also, and which we had in 
our hands before? We cannot, then, stop here. If we presume to 
say that God must have made the church infallible in its decisions, in 
order to enable each simple reader to be certain as to the meaning of 
the Bible, we must go on to argue, that, for the same end, every living 
and speaking teacher of the Romish church must have been made in- 
fallible also. How is each Christian to be assured that he rightly 
understands the church’s written decrees? Unless some infallible 
director tells him what is the meaning of the infallible exposition of 
the Inspired Book, he is still far enough from the required divine faith.* 
And then, to go one step further, granting that every preacher, writer, 
and spiritual guide is infallible, as an exponent of the Decrees of 
Trent; and granting also that every such person not only knows in- 
fallibly the meaning of the church’s decisions, but is also supernaturally 
preserved from any private notions of his own, or, at least, from in- 
troducing them into his teachings; granting all this, still the end has 
not yet been attained. Perfect certainty in each Christian’s mind is 
asserted to be necessary. ‘To produce this, which some dare to call 
necessary, they first say, that God must have done one thing, and then 
they discover the need of another, and another, and another; and, after 
all, they find that nothing else will serve their purpose but making every 
individual infallible, in order to prevent his misunderstanding the mean- 
ing of what his infallible director delivers to him as the import of the 
infallible church’s decisions as to the sense of Holy Scripture. Every 
Romanist, then, must be so far infallible, or else he cannot be sure 
that he perfectly understands what is taught him from God; and we 
have already seen it ruled, that any doubt or misgiving makes it im- 
possible that faith should be accounted acceptable. But, that every 
individual Romanist should be so far infallible as to be incapable of 
misunderstanding his priest ; that it should be argued that God must 
have ordered it so; is an impiety too absurd to bear a moment's ex- 
amination, 

Those who have intercourse with Romanists know that they do 
misunderstand their priests ; yes, and that their priests sometimes com- 
plain of the fact, und call upon Protestants not to believe, that they pre- 
tend (as their ignorant hearers in Ireland say they do) to exercise mira- 
culous powers,—such as that of being able to change people into hares 
or goats. And yet this conclusion—however monstrous it may a 
—that no Romanist can misunderstand his teacher, necessarily follows 
from the favourite Popish a priori argument, that whatever is necessary 
in order to a man’s having unwavering certainty as to the meaning of 
the Holy Scriptures, must have been secured to the church by God, 
If it were not beside the poiat, one might well ask here, if this inter 
ference were necessary,—if each hearer be infallibly preserved from 


* Every preacher sent by the Infallible Church, as a member conjoined with it, 


im his teaching.” —E. W., quoted by Stillingfleet. Second Discourse, 


Vor. XXXIII.—January, 1848, D 
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mistake,—what need can there be to explain the Bible to such a 
person at all? The same supernatural assistance, which would pro- 
tect him from mistaking the priest’s words, could, by the divine ap- 
pointment, be made sufficient to guard him from misunderstanding the 
meaning of the Bible. Of course, I do not mean to deny that iner- 
rancy, a8 an expositor, does seem a very valuable attribute of the 
church. ‘To the church catholic, in its aggregate capacity, I am sure 
God has granted that gift in a very great degree. 1 am merely an- 
swering a Popish argument, that whatever seems best to us must have 
been done for us by God; and also, that the church must be infal-, 
lible as an interpreter, because otherwise the simple hearer could not 
possess a certain kind of faith which Rome has pronounced absolutely 
necessary. ‘That particular kind of faith, for the sake of which they 
presume to say, that God must have done this or that, | have shown 
to require nothing less than infallibility in every individual ; which, 
as it is plain that it does not exist, so, if it did, it would render all 
guidance as to the meaning, either of the Scriptures or the Decrees, 
equally and utterly useless, 

So far I went in my former letter: I now come to the second point 
which I was to argue :— 

Romanists maintain that, in order to our having sufficient, or, as 
they style it, divine faith, as to the identity of the book called the 
Bible, we must receive it as God’s Word, upon the testimony of an 
infallible witness: therefore the church, as this witness, must be in- 
fallible.* In order to faith’s being acceptable to God, it is not 
sufficient, according to them, that there should exist a certain book 
—a revelation from God; and that we should have rational evi- 
dence that the volume which we receive as such is that infallible 
communication from Heaven, ‘They insist, further, that in order to 
our having Divine faith, that is, a faith at all deserving of the name, 
we must believe the Bible to be God’s Word, with a certainty, not to 
be produced in our minds except on the testimony of an external 
witness who cannot err, It will not suffice, according to them, that 
we are brought into contact with the infallible Word of God; and 
that, by reasons of all kinds, we have a moral certainty that the book 
which we read is the inspired Scripture : that, it is held, is not enough. 
The testimony which assures me that the book is an infallible guide, 
must itself be infallible; otherwise, say they, though the inspired 
Book, which testifies of things unseen, cannot by any possibility de- 
ceive me, yet, unless I know that the testimony on which I receive 


* “If the infallibility of revealed doctrine be lost, as it were, in the way between 
God and us; if the revelation appear not as it is in itself, infallible, when we assent 
to it by faith, that is, if it be not infallibly conveyed and applied to all by an unerring 
proponent, as it subsists in its first cause, infinitely infallible; faith perishes, we are 
east upon pure uncertainties, and may justly doubt whether such a doctrine, separated 
from that other perfection of infallibility, be true or no.” Again: “ if all authorit 

imaginable, whereupon faith can depend, conveyed or delivered these verities, bot 

as infallible truths and infallibly; and 1 assent to the doctrine with a belief not 
infallible but only morally certain; I leave, by my moral assent, the true infallible 


teaching and conveying oracles of Christian doctrine, and believe upon a mere 
phansied authority, which was never . ea to convey God's verities to any.” 
— FE, W. quoted by Stillingfleet. Second Discourse. Lond. 1673. P. 338. 
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the book is infallible also, I can have nothing higher than a moral 
certainty that the book in my hands is the very inspired revelation of 
God. My faith, they tell me, must be an absolute unwavering cer- 
tainty that the volume is the Word of God: and, that it should be so 
perfect an assurance, it must rest upon the testimony of an infallible 
witness. It is not enough that God has given me a Revelation, and 
that he has supplied me with rational evidence quite sufficient to con- 
vince me that it is morally impossible but that our Bible is that very 
revelation from God to man. There must, we are told, stand between 
us and the supposed infallible revelation, a third party, also infallible, 
external both to the Bible and our minds, who shall place his hand on 
the book we call the Bible, and declare to us that this very book is 
the unerring Word of God. But, if we cannot properly believe the 
Bible to be God's Word except on the testimony of an infallible wit- 
ness, our assurance that it is God’s Word cannot be perfect except the 
infallibility of such witness is infallibly known to us. By the infallible 
external witness, Romanists mean the church. Our faith, to be un- 
wavering, must, say they, rest upon the evidence of an infallible tes- 
timony. Unless the witness be infallible, we may have misgivings ; 
but these, we are told, render faith imperfect and unacceptable. 

But how, | would ask, can a Romanist have this absolute certainty, that 
the church, on whose sole credit he receives the Bible, is really infal- 
lible? Moral evidence for the church’s infallibility cannot be allowed as 
sufficient. On moral evidence we are not allowed to receive the Bible 
as God’s Word; on moral evidence, then, in all consistency, we must 
refuse to admit the infallibility of the church. The kind of evidence 
which is denied to be strong enough to support the authenticity of the 
Bible, cannot be admitted as sufficient to maintain the infallibility of 
the church, by means of which alone, as we are told, the authenticity 
of our Seriptures is to be upheld. Surely what is rejected as unable 
to bear the weight of the capital alone of a pillar, cannot without ab- 
surdity be considered strong enough to bear that of the shaft, on which 
the capital is to be placed, and on which it is wholly to rest for support. 
If there is to be no mere moral evidence, no evidence built on degrees 
of probability,—if nothing of this kind is to be relied on in behalf of 
the authenticity of the Bible; if, in order to escape any such uncer. 
tainty, the Bible is to be delivered to me by one who cannot err,— 
then, of the inerrancy of this witness I must be assured by the testi- 
mony of another witness who, for his part, cannot err either. In a 
word, there must be an absolute impossibility, not only of any error 
on the part of the witness who speaks to the identity of the Book, but 
also of any misgiving on my part as to the perfect infallibility of such 
witness, If doubt as to the authenticity of our sacred books would 
be fatal to the character of my faith, equally fatal must be any doubt 
as to the infallibility of the church, on the existence of which infal- 


libility I am told that my belief in our Bible, as the Word of God, is 
altogether to depend.* 


* “ Supposing the testimony of the Roman Church” to the authenticity of Scrip- 
ture “ to be really infallible, yet since the means of believing it are but probable and 
prudential, the assent cannot be according to the nature of the ‘Testimony considered 
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How then, I ask, am I to be convinced that it is impossible for 
this external witness, the church, to be in error as to the identity of 
the Book? I behold, indeed, a supposed Sacred Volume lying on 
my table: in order that I may be perfectly sure that it is God’s in- 
spired Word, a Romanist tells me that the church, which presents it 
to me, is infallible. But I am not satisfied yet. 1 call upon the Ro- 
manist to give me absolute certainty that the church is thus infallible. 
It comes to this :—If an infallible church must speak to the identity 
of the Bible, we equally need an infallibie living witness, to testify to 
each individual that the church has this infallibility, without which, 
forsooth, her testimony as to the Bible could not produce in the mind 
any faith which could be deserving of the name. In this way we 
shall presently make out a tolerably lengthy chain of evidence. We 
have, first, an inspired Book ; second, a church, infallible, to testify to 
the identity of the book; third, a Romish priest, infallible, to support 
the church’s infallibility, on which rests the book’s authenticity. But 
who is to convince me, beyond doubt, of such or such a priest’s infal- 
libility? Some other infallible person, doubtless ; for on no fallible 
testimony can acceptable faith be founded. But then, how know I 
the inerrancy of this second living witness? A third living infallibility. 
must ascertain me of this; and so on for ever. I still need an addi- 
tional infallible witness to produce absolute certainty as to the infalli- 
bility of the one who spoke last ; and, in the end, assurance infallible, 
and not resting on moral evidence, must be produced in my mind by 
direct inspiration : assurance that the immediate priest, or other wit- 
ness, on whose word I| believe all other testimonies, is himself infallible. 
The fact is, that when Romanists require absolute certainty,—certainty 
independent of rational evidence,—certainty founded on the testimony 
of a living, speaking, infallible witness; when they require this, as 
necessary in order to a man’s having faith acceptable to God, they 
make direct inspiration to each man’s own mind an essential pre- 
requisite in order to his having what may deserve the name of faith, In 
other words, Romanists, to be true to their principles, must give, as 
the ultimate reason for the hope that is in them, the arguments of the 
veriest enthusiast. ‘The chain of reasoning may begin with high- 
sounding pretensions ; but, I repeat, it must end in unison with those 
of the merest visionaries. ‘The upper portions, indeed, of the column 
are imposing, and elaborately prepared, each to support the one next 
above it; but when you attempt to put the parts together, and, like a 
good workman, examine the foundation which should bear up the 


in itself, but according to the reasons which induce me to believe such a testimony 
infallible. And in all such cases, where I believe one thing for the sake of another, 
my assent to the object believed is according to my assent to the medium on which 
I believe it. As our light is not according to the light in the body of the Sun, but 
that which presseth on our organs of sense. So that, supposing their Church's 


testimony to be infallible in itself, if one a be deceived in judging whether it be 


infallible or no, one may be deceived in such things which he believes on that sup- 
posed infallibility. It being impossible that the assent to the matters of faith should 
rise higher, or stand firmer than the assent to the testimony upon which those things 
are believed, But now, fo prove the Church's infallibility, they make use only of the 
motives Of credibility, which they themselves grant can be the foundation only of a fallible 
assent.” —Stillingfleet’s Second Discourse. London: 1673. Pp. 362, 363. 
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weight of all, you find that it is a bottomless morass, which can never 
be made to support a single stone, much less a structure of such weight 
and proportions. 

This is the form the argument must assume. I believe a certain 
book to be God’s word, because the infallible church testifies in its 
favour: I believe that there is an infallible church, and that such un- 
erring church is that which has its centre at Rome,—this I believe be- 
cause an infallible Popish priest testifies to that fact: and, last of all, 
I believe such or such a priest, e. g.. my own private confessor, infallible, 
because the voice of God within me, which cannot deceive, bears wit- 
ness to the inerrancy of his guidance. I repeat, the whole edifice of 
Popish faith is built on the unsubstantial quagmire of inward assurance. 
It in nothing essential differs from the creed of any other species of 
enthusiasm, ‘The light within is that on whose sole testimony every 
other light is to be allowed or rejected. How this inward assurance 
differs from that upon whose strength the grossest errors and delusions 
may be received, is what I can in no way understand. As the last 
link in their chain of evidence is consistent, Romanists do really re- 
ceive the Bible, merely because it is testified to by their own inward 
impressions: and, therefore, they cannot, without manifest logical ab- 
surdity, judge this same inward impression by the rules of God’s 
Word : consequently they have no way of distinguishing one inward 
feeling from another; and are as much bound to follow those which 
come from beneath, as those which come from above. Whether, or 
not, this may satisfactorily explain the obliquities of what is called 
Jesuitical morality, I will not now take upon me to say. But, if a 
man receives the Bible, merely because of a voice within, which he 
accounts infallible, I do not think it strange, that, in obedience to this 
inward monitor, which he has already yielded to as infallible, he 
should bring himself to uphold, what he regards as the cause of God’s 
chureh, by certain acts which are contrary to the morality of the 
Bible. He is prompted to what we should call immoral acts, by his 
inward director, to whom he has been in the habit of bowing as infal- 
lible. In a similar way, on the testimony of his infallible guide within, 
he originally received the Bible as the Word of God. ‘The Bible, and 
the acts to which he is prompted, are indeed contrary the one to the 
other: but, as the authority for both is the same, he will leave such in- 
consistencies to be cleared, along with many others, in a future state 
of light and perfection. 

Romanists, then, to be consistent, must re¢eive the Bible merely on 
the testimony of inward impression. And how, I ask, have they 
brought themselves to this sad pass? Why have they disallowed, and, 
as far as in them lay, destroyed the validity of all those rational proofs 
which God has given us of the authenticity of his Word? Is it 
nothing that I have infinitely more evidence that our present New 
Testament is the book once written by apostles and evangelists, than I 
have that the Cesar’s Commentaries, now in our hands, is the same 
volume which the writer held above the water when his enemies com- 
pelled him to save his life by flight? Is it nothing that, at first, the 
Jews, and afterwards all kinds of heretics, and the divided portions of 
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Christ’s church, have ever kept watch over the Bible to preserve every 
iota of it from being altered? Let any one grant that a book, called 
the New Testament, was once written by the inspired followers of 
Christ ; and then let him say when he thinks it possible that the whole 
world could have consented to its being set aside, and the present so- 
called Testament substituted in its place. Let him name the date at 
which this total disappearance of the original book could have taken 
place: a disappearance so complete, that none of the heretics whom 
the church has been anathematizing, and against whom she has been 
struggling, from St. John’s time to the present, ever breathed a word 
in behalf of the true book of inspiration, or in condemnation of the 
impiety of substituting a human composition in its place. Is all this 
evidence, and all the rest, too various now to be touched on; is all 
the evidence, which would be abundantly sufficient to decide our judg- 
ment in any question of property, or literary identity ;—is all this to 
be made nothing of? Are all the proofs which God has given us, 
to be, as it were, destroyed? Is the light of rational evidence to 
be extinguished ; the eye which examines testimony blinded ; and the 
discriminating hand which weighs probabilities cut off? Is all this to 
be done, and why? It is; and for this sole purpose, that, reprobating 
all moral evidence, we may be obliged to acknowledge the necessity 
of an infallible external witness, which may infuse certainty into our 
minds that the book which lies upon our tables is the very message 
from Heaven, And ¢his Rome pretends she has done, by making the 
church infallible. All is effected, she would have us believe, by cloth- 
ing with inerrancy the witness for the Bible’s authenticity. She for- 
gets that we had already the Bible as an infallible witness for God : 
and that, by making the church an infallible witness for the Bible, 
things are nothing mended. In fact, as I have already shown, she has 
repudiated all rational testimony in order to make us confess the need 
of a kind of certainty in our minds, which, as the infallible Bible can- 
not itself produce it, so neither can it be more effectually infused by 
any other external witness though infallible. The Divine faith which 
they pretend to,—whether it be faith as to the identity of a book, or 
faith about the infallibility ofa person, must, in each individual’s mind, 
be the effect of direct inspiration. Unless every Romanist lays claim 
to this, he must confess that he has, for the Bible, no evidence which, 
in consistency, he can assert to be sufficient: and, if be does pretend 
to such a Divine impulse, he builds his whole faith upon an inward 
impression, upon which one man may as well found Heathenism as 
another a belief in the Bible and Christianity. 

The difficulty with Romanists is this: there exists a book claiming to 
be the volume of inspiration; they would produce in men’s minds a 
certainty that this book is what it pretends to be; this certainty in our 
minds must, according to their theory, be founded, not on probabilities 
or rational evidence, either in whole or in part, but solely on the tes- 
timony of an infallible witness. It does not seem to have occurred to 
them, that if they will have this certainty resting merely upon infallible 
evidence, the better way would be to introduce Divine interposition at 
once, and tell us boldly that each man is to receive the Bible, simply 
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for this reason, that it is borne witness to by the voice of God addressing 
itself to his individual judgment. A Divine influence alone can thus, 
without proofs or reasons, affect my mind, and, by means of a bare 
assertion, convince me, beyond doubt, of the authenticity of the Bible. 
Romanists overlook the fact, that what their system wants is a witness 
within, to stand between my mind and the external object to be testi- 
fied to, and, as it were, to lay one hand oneach. Romanists pass this 
over. Not seeing that there is something needed to take its place be- 
tween, and connect, my mind and the external object,—not noting 
this, they think that their end will be gained by interposing a second 
infallible external object between the first and my mind. But when 
this has been done, the second object is exactly in the same position as 
the first was before. J¢ also requires something to come into imme- 
diate contact with my mind, and speak infallibly in its favour. Place 
a third infallible external witness between my mind and the second : 
and all isstill the same. Introduce a fourth,—ay, and a fifth, and still 
matters are thereby rendered nothing the better. The last inerrant 
witness, which is to address itself immediately to my mind, is as much 
needed in the case of twenty intermediate infallible testimonies, as in 
the case of one. A conviction, not founded upon reason, but having, 
as it were, the certainty of sight, is to be produced in my mind. This 
conviction must be the effect of inspiration. Inspiration must be called 
in, last or first. Making the church infallible, and the priests infal- 
lible, and the spiritual guides infallible, is all a round-about way of 
managing matters, and utterly ineffectual withal. ‘The shortest mode, 
and that to which recourse must be had at last, is to let inspiration 
testify for the Bible; and then every man will believe it to be God’s 
Word because a voice within tells him that it is so. 

This is the result of the reasoning which defines faith as a certainty 
too sublime to be founded upon anything but infallibility itself. And yet 
this is not the end. Some people may continue to believe merely because 
of the testimony within; but may not some cast off all belief for this 
cause, because they have been taught that faith would be nullified if it 
were supported by probable evidence or rational arguments? _ I fear it 
is, and must be so, If people reject all moral evidence in behalf of 
Scripture and Christianity, and receive them merely upon the infalli- 
bility of the church, which claim, when calmly examined, rests on 
nothing except an unfounded presumption in one’s own mind; if such 
be the case, and the Bible and Christianity have no other evidence in 
their favour except a man’s own impression, it is no marvel if many 
Romanists of learning and talent are known to have become infidels, 
“7 do not at all wonder,” to use Stillingfleet’s words, “ that the more 
learned in the Church of Rome, seeing the weakness of the grounds of 
faith among them, do struggle with themselves about believing the 
mysteries of their faith; but I very much wonder if so unreasonable a 
pretence as that of infallibility can ever satisfy them.” 

Before I bring this long letter to a close, I would briefly refer to 
some of the arguments by which Romanists endeavour to prove their 
favourite dogma of infallibility. I have taken no notice of a very 
weak point in their position—namely, the fact, that the utility of mak- 
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ing the church infullible is neutralized by the practical impossibility of 
telling us where exactly the infallibility resides—whether in the Pope 
alone, a general council alone, or in both united. This I have passed 
over, because the force of my reasoning is equally available, however 
that question may be decided. Granting that the church may speak 
infallibly, and that we know where to go, at a moment's warning, for 
a solution of any difficulty ; making these no trifling concessions, still 
I assert that the church’s response needs infallibility in the priest who 
explains it, and in myself who hear his explanation; that is, if the 
Popish position be true, that Divine faith must be an infallible and un- 
hesitating certainty. 

Romanists appeal to Scripture and to tradition in support of their 
doctrine of infallibility. 1 will say a word on each. 

Proofs from the writings of the fathers and the decisions of councils 
must be very distinct to be of any use. It will not be sufficient to pro- 
duce such passages as that in the Athanasian Creed, “ Whosoever will 
be saved must thus think,” nor anything merely tantamount to our 
own subscription to the Articles of the British churches, which is no 
more than an assertion of the truth of certain specified dogmas, What 
we require is, a statement, not that the church has not erred, but that 
the church in communion with Rome cannot err. 

I come next to appeals to Scripture. Some Protestant writers seem 
to assume it as an axiom, that it is illogical for a Romanist, who re- 
ceives the Scriptures on the testimony of the church, to try to prove 
from those Scriptures the church's infallibility. But such a mode of 
arguing with Rome is unsound, The church's testimony may well be 
sufficient to maintain the authenticity of Scripture, just as the consent 
of antiquity may establish the identity of the works of Virgil or Horace. 
But in that case, we admit the church’s testimony, not because it is 
an infallible voice, but because it is the unanimous evidence of all 
those who believed Christianity, and is, at the same time, supported, 
as far as could be expected, by that of the whole pagan world. The 
authenticity of the Bible being thus established, let it be heard: and if 
it will prove the infallibility of the church catholic, or of those parts 
of it which are in union with any one See, very well. ‘That doctrine 
must stand, being witnessed to by Scripture. Scripture, having once 
been proved genuine, must be heard, no matter on what logical argu- 
ments its authenticity rests. This is a fair mode of reasoning: let 
Rome make out her case by it if she can. But hat she can never do, 
She produces texts for her infallibility, which evidently are nothing to 
the purpose, or, at least, are of too dubious a meaning for so grave a 
doctrine to rest upon. If we deny their application, she maintains 
that such must be their import, because so the infallible church inter- 
prets them. In other words, that must be their meaning, because the 
church which says so is infallible ; and that the church is infallible is 
certain, because those very texts, whose meaning is in question, impute 
itto her, This is indeed arguing ina circle. In a similar way one 
might prove the strength of a building, thus :—The roof must stand, 
decause it rests upon certain beams; and as for the beams, they can- 
not give, because they are firmly bound to the roof, This is the true 
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arguing in a circle. But, in the other way of taking the matter, it is 
different. Ifa text fairly and logically prove the church infallible, it 
is no valid objection to say that Scripture itself is received on the tes- | 
timony of the church. The church’s testimony to Scripture is allowed, 
because it is reasonable as that of an honest witness; and not because 
it is the voice of one who is assumed infallible, and is so assumed on 
an interpretation of a text, which interpretation is forced upon it on 
the supposition of that very infallibility which by the text’s means is 
to be supported, That is the Roman sophism which is to be guarded 
against. But we must beware of denying what Rome presses us with 
—namely, that we receive the Scriptures on the testimony of the 
church. We do so; but it is only because her testimony is so con- 
clusive, that we could not reject it in the mouth of her bitterest enemy. 
Besides, where we receive sacred books on the testimony of the church, 
it is only where those books are, and have been always, witnessed to 
by every branch of the church. Where the evidence is not thug con- 
clusive, we disallow it. For this reason, amongst others, we reject, 
as apocryphal, certain books which Rome receives as inspired. What- 
ever books have always and by all been acknowledged, we admit to 
the sacred canon ; and, inlike manner, we are well disposed to receive 
every interpretation of Scripture which has been adopted by all in all 
ages. Where the church's testimony is unanimous, we have hitherto 
always received it; where it has been unanimous, we have always 
found it reasonable; where it is reasonable, we will submit to it; 
where it is not reasonable, we do not think it will ever be unanimous, 
Till such a case occurs, we shall continue of the mind, that all the 
unanimous decisions of the church will be reasonable; and, therefore, 
such as every Christian ought to submit to. 

But I must stop, I have been already led to examine the argu- 
ments for infallibility much more closely than was my intention. My 
original design was merely to show that, whereas Rome insists upon 
infallibility as a means to an end, that end cannot be attained without 
clothing every individual with infallibility. To say that God must 
have done this or that, we knew at first to be irreverent: we now see 
that it is unreasonable, because it necessarily leads to a conclusion of 
the most monstrous and the most evident absurdity. It is to be hoped 
that all who have been inclined towards Rome, under the idea that 
some church must possess what is so necessary for the souls of the 
people; and that the church clothed with infallibility must be Rome, 
because she alone does not disclaim it ;—it is to be hoped, I say, that 
any who have been deceived by this plausible argument will now 
a back, when they see into what an abyss of folly it would plunge 

The convenience of having the church infallible seems great: but 
God only knows how that may be. Whatever arrangement he has 
made, we may be sure must be the best. However, it is a very dif- 
ferent thing saying,—Infallibility seems desirable, and, therefore, I will 
see what arguments it has in its favour; that, I say, is vastly different 
from arguing,—TInfallibility is necessary: God must have bestowed it 
upon the church, This mode of reasoning is irreverent in general: 
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in the case before us, it would lead to conclusions the most untenable. 
Rome indeed has less objectionable arguments in favour of infallibility ; 
but they have often been refuted, and will again, I have no doubt, as 
often as they are produced. It has been my business to examine one, 
which has been greatly relied on—one which has the double recom- 
mendation of being very plausible and very easily understood. I have, 
I trust, shown that it would lead to the twofold inconvenience of re- 
presenting every individual Christian as necessarily infallible, and, at 
the same time, removing from Christianity every other support except 
the unreasonable impression in a man’s own mind, I will only add 
that Rome has reversed the true mode of arguing. She says, ‘This is 
best; therefore God must have done it. She would have reasoned 
more cautiously and more safely thus: God has acted in a certain 
manner ; that line of procedure, then, must be the wisest and the most 
merciful, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. E. 


NULLIUS IN REPLY TO DR. TODD. 


Sir,—I had begun to hope that my arguments had been found either 
so convincing or so despicable as to spare you any further trouble on 
account of them. I rejoice, in one respect, that this does not prove 
to be the case, inasmuch as it gives me the opportunity of assuring 
Dr. Todd, that nothing could be farther from my mind than the 
slightest disposition to “ irritate” or “ sneer’’ at him; and if any ex- 
pressions have escaped from me in the hurry or excitement of compo- 
sition liable to such an imputation, I beg him to believe that the 
offence was wholly unintentional. At the same time, if Dr. Todd’s 
modesty is such as to make him think that it could only be in mockery 
that I said, that “ it is very probable that much which is very obscure 
to my perception is very distinct to that of Dr. Todd,” I fear that I 
shall find it difficult to write without the recurrence of any similar 
matter of offence. I will endeavour, however, to recollect that Dr. 
Todd is not only one of those very few persons who, like Archbishop 
Secker, are “ visibly displeased when anybody praises’ them, but one 
of those still fewer who actually suppose that people must be laughing 
at them when they address to them the slightest expressions of respect 


or deference. 

To turn, however, to the subject of discussion. Dr. Todd continues 
to affirm that my ergument is “a syllogism in the second figure with 
two affirmative premises,’”’ so that, if I argued of a certain anonymous 
dispatch or document—“ The writer of this document evidently com- 
manded the British army in chief at the Battle of Waterloo; but the 
Duke of Wellington commanded, &c.,—therefore the writer of this 
document is the Duke of Wellington,” I should be held chargeable by 
Dr. Todd with a non-distribution of the middle term, though, I suppose, 


that every one (logician or otherwise) would see that the conclusion was 
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legitimate and irresistible. The argument in question (and it must be 
remembered that it receives its logical attire from Dr. Todd)is similar in 
kind to this. I affirm, not simply that the church and the 144,000 are 
respectively a first-fruits, but that they are both of them the first-fruits 
That the term first-fruits is applied in Scripture, and by Christian 
writers, to other communities besides the entire church, and even to 
individuals, I readily admit; but, then, what is this suggestion to the 
purpose, when a limitation, express or implied, attaches to the use of 
it on every occasion of the kind? Because, also, an expression is 
found to be employed on one occasion or another figuratively, does it 
follow that we never can be certain of its bearing on any occasion a 
more literal and precise signification? ‘The first-fruits of Achaia,’ 
and the first-fruits of the various churches which the Apostles founded, 
are doubtless expressions for the earliest converts in those particular 
localities. But is it Dr. Todd’s intention to affirm, either that the 
Pentecostal “ feast of first-fruits’ was an institution without spiritual 
meaning ? or, that the antitype to the “ two wave-loaves—baken with 
leaven—first-fruits unto the Lord,” (Lev. xxiii. 17,) is to be found in 
the earliest converts successively arising in each different section of 
the church? I presume that it is neither of these two things that Dr. 
‘Todd will say. And the question then arises, of what spiritual reality 
it is that the “two wave-loaves, baken with leaven, first-fruits unto 
the Lord,” are to be regarded asthe type? The Paschal solemnity 
coinciding in time with our Lord’s Passion, is admitted to have typi- 
fied his sacrifice*—the separation of leaven from the habitations of the 
Israelites in connexion with this festival to have typified the sinless- 
ness and purity of our Incarnate Representative—the wave-sheaf, on 
“the first day of the week” of unleavened bread, to have typified the 
resurrection of our Lord upon that day, as “a sheaf of the first-fruits 
of our harvest’’—as the * first-begotten from the dead,” the “ beginning 
of the creation of God.” What, then, is the typical signification of the 
“two wave-loaves, baken with leaven, first-fruits unto the Lord,’’ ap- 
pointed as the offering of the Feast of Pentecost? To me it appears 
evident that this offering was intended to convey the characteristic and 
distinctive idea of “that ministration of the Spirit,” the commencement 
of which was so industriously made to coincide with the festival of Pen- 
tecost, exactly as the death and resurrection of the Saviour had respec- 
tively been made to coincide with the day of their respective types, that 
is, with the day of the Passover and the day of the wave-sheaf. If the 
offering of the day of Pentecost was not designed to typify “ the offering 
up, sanctified by the Holy Ghost,” (Rom. xv. 16,) T inquire, then, what 


* My argument on this point in the September number, p. 284, was rendered 
unintelligible by misprinting. It ought to have run thus: “ That Church in general, 
which, found Sedindeinae on ‘the day of the first-fruits,’ (Numb. xxviii. 26) — 
—founded only when the day of Pentecost was fully come—I had argued to be as 
clearly and decisively pointed out to us as the antitypical and ana ogical ‘new 
meat-offering of first-fruits’ of the dgy of Pentecost, as the Lord Jesus is admitted 
to be pointed out to us by his ang from the dead on ‘ the first day of the week’ of 
unleavened bread, us the analogical sheaf of first-fruits—the characteristic oblation 
of that day.” I may as well add here, that p. 288, line 10, “our” is misprinted for 


“an”—‘* hence an interpretation,” &c. 
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i | | it is that it does typify? The dispensation of «the church” (consti- 
; ,| tuted by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit) was the next step in the 
‘ a history of Redemption, and the day of Pentecost was the next festival. 
rE “a The idea of one holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, 
e had been industriously connected with the feasts of Passover and Un- 
a leavened Bread—the idea of “ unrighteousness” and God “ merciful to 
a it,” of “ ungodliness,” but that “ justified,” is as industriously (and on 
a exactly the same principles) connected with the offering of the day of 
on | Pentecost, the “ Feast of First-fruits.” On the first occasion no leaven 
a was to be found in the houses of the Israelites for the period of the 
.o | festival. On the latter occasion, they were to “ bring out of their ha- 
bitations two wave-loaves of two tenth deals;” they were to be “ of 

fine flour,” and the charge also is, “they shall be baken with leaven ; 

they are the first-fruits unto the Lord,” (Lev. xxiii. 17.) I cannot 

understand how the distinction between the circumstances under which 

our Redeemer (so to speak) met God under “the ministration of 

death,” and those under which we are privileged to him 

Te iq under “ the ministration of the Spirit” could be more intelligibly and 
e | significantly typified. His was “an offering made by fire,” which 
required imperatively that “no leaven” should be mixed with it, 
(Lev. ii. 11); but the “offering up of ‘the church,’ through Christ’s 
sacrifice, is acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” Thus 
also, even “the wave-sheaf,” typifying not our Saviour's “ giving him- 
self for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savour,” but, on the contrary, his rising from the dead, (“now no 
more to see corruption,”) in expression of the fact, that by one offer- 
ing he had “ perfected for ever them that are sanctified,” was simply 
to be “offered to the Lord,” and “not burnt on the altar for a sweet 
savour,” (Ley. ii. 12.) I contend, therefore, that it evidently is “ the 
church under the ministration of the Spirit” which is the analogical 
“new meat offering of first-fruits’’ of the day of Pentecost. Dr. ‘Todd 
appears to object to the idea that the church was founded on the day 
of Pentecost. I suppose, however, that he would not equally object 
to the sentiment, that “‘ the ministration of the Spirit”? commenced upon 
that day; and this comes to the same thing. That the church was 
founded (in an important sense, and the only sense in which I could 
be supposed to make the allegation) on the day of Pentecost, 1 had 
supposed to be an unquestioned and unquestionable truth. I am not 
able, in the theological desert from which I write, and in the haste I 
write in, to furnish Dr. Todd with the authorities, which I am sure 
that a very brief inquiry amidst the stores of Trinity College, Dublin, 
would -easily produce. I remember, however, that Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor assumes it, at the commencement of his Whitsunday Sermon, 
and I find that Dr, Barrow affirms it in effect in his. It is, I believe, 
generally considered that the Feast of Pentecost was instituted in com- 
memoration of the “ giving of the law” upon this day ; and was not 
this the type (especially as contained in the second tables, the stone 
of which—in contrast to the first—was dug out of our earth, and car- 
ried up into the mount by Moses, to have God write on it, in grace to 
a rebellious people, the great things of his law, Deut, ix, and x.)—was 
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it not the type of that new covenant in which God writes “ his laws 
upon his people’s hearts, and in their minds writes them, and their 
sins and iniquities remembers no more’’—the covenant which mani- 
fests Christ as having “ gone up on high to receive gifts for men, yea 
even for the rebellious, that the Lord God might dwell among them ?” 
And does not all analogy require, in this case, that we should consider 
the church under the new covenant, as being the spiritual reality of 
which the characteristic offering of the “feast of first-fruits” was the 
typical foreshadowing ? Dr, Todd, indeed, inquires, if the entire church 
of the existing dispensation is to be regarded as the first-fruits, what 
is, then, the harvest? Why is not, first, the conversion of the Jewish 
nation, and then the entire earth coming to be “full of the knowledge 
of the glory of God as the waters cover the sea ?”—first, “all Israel’s 
being saved ;” and then their “ fulness” becoming the “riches of the 
world,” and “ life from the dead” to the entire race? Whatever be- 
comes of the present argument, is it not certain that the original idea 
of the church of the dispensation under which we live is that of “a 
remnant saved according to the election of grace?” If, then, the 
remainder have not “stumbled that they should fall,” does it not 
follow that this ‘* remnant” and “ all Israel’ (hereafter to be saved) 
stand to one another in the relations of the “ first-fruits’’ and “ the 
lump?” But then, admitting that the church of this dispensation 
(and as founded on the day of Pentecost) characteristically is “ the 
first-fruits unto God and the Lamb,”’ does it follow that a community 
distinguished by this appellation is the church?” I must say that I 
think that the evidence to the contrary ought to be extremely strong 
to overcome the almost irresistible presumption that it is. When, 
however, the entire race is found to constitute “the lump” of which this 
144,000 are represented as the “ first-fruits,” I am at a loss to imagine 
how the conclusion is to be resisted, that this 144,000 is precisely an 
expression for the entire church of the existing dispensation. The 
words are—* these were redeemed from amony men, being the first- 
fruits to God and the Lainb.’’ And in verse 3, they are described as 
“redeemed from the earth.” It is, then, as ‘redeemed from among 
men and “ from the earth” that they are “ first-fruits ;” from which 
it appears to me to follow that “men” and “the earth” are the yet 
unreaped field, or the yet unground flour, in relation to which these 
144,000 are described as being first-fruits, and that, accordingly, it is 
the converted remnant of mankind who are here represented as the 
py udaiaeae the unconverted bulk, who are to be considered as the 
“lump.” 

Had we read that the 144,000 were redeemed from Achaia, I 
should have concluded that they were first-fruits of Achaia; and had 
we read that they were redeemed from among the Israelites, I should 
have concluded that they were first-fruits in relation to that nation ; 
but when I read that they are redeemed from among men, I conclude, 
that however their blessing may be one which renders them an Israel 
of God, and however the body might be originally constituted of a 
remnant saved, according to the election of grace, out of the Jewish 
nation, still their blessing is one which is actually shared by men, out 
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BEE of “ kindred and tongue and people and nation,’’ and enjoyed 
Tn under a dispensation knowing nothing of the distinctions between Jew 
TR and Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but in which Christ is 
Te all and in all. Dr, Todd (1 believe) asks me, supposing that the 
| 144,000 are the entire church, who (we are to consider) are the mul- 
i titude whom no man can number? This, however, is a question 
| which I have already answered by showing (Sept. No., p. 286) that 
Augustine, Tichonius, Primasius, and Dr, Todd’s “ own Victorinus,” 
all concur with me in identifying “the multitude whom no man can 
| number” with the sealed 144,000, considering the two (as I do) the 
i} same body, according to a different view of it. The church is con- 
ee stituted as “a remnant saved, according to the election of grace,” out 
a of the Jewish nation ; but the actual consequence is, that “a great 
|) multitude whom no man cau number, of all nations and kindreds and 
> people and tongues,” are “ found standing before the throne and before 
, 1 the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands.” Are . 
not the facts in exact harmony with this representation? Has not 
“the blessing of Abraham come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ? 
And is not the blessing which has come on them still the blessing of 
Abraham, notwithstanding? Is not the stock a Jewish one, on which 
they have been grafted (Rom. xi.)? Are they not a mAnpwpa, a 
piecing of that rent or fracture in the Jewish olive which the « break- 
ing off” of “some” of its “ branches” had occasioned? ‘This, how- 
ever, is a point which I have argued before, with a deliberation and 
it an appeal to authorities with which I am unable and am not required 
7 to deal with it now. If Dr, Todd continues to dispute it, he should 
do me the justice to go back to the July number of this periodical, 
and a still earlier paper than that, and expose the insufficiency of the 
7} arguments by which it is sustained. It is of no importance to my 
Hi th argument whether the 144,000 of chap. xiv. are to be considered as 
ite) | having “come unto Mount Zion” only in the spiritual sense in which 
we all Christians are to be considered as having come to it already, or 
whether “the resurrection ” is to be looked upon as “ past already,” 
| in relation to that 144,000, I incline myself to the former opinion, 
| which I may have been mistaken in adopting. My present argument 
is no farther concerned with this particular symbol, than as it enables 
me to claim for the 144,000 of chap. vii. the character of being a 
e symbolical expression for the “ Israel of God.” 
ant With regard to the statement of St. James, I never meant to sa 
Biiy that Dr. Todd could not discover any writers of respectability who 
ie ‘ would back his version of it, for— 


“in Divinity, what error 
mie. So damned and corrupt, but some sober brow 
1 Will bless it, and approve it with a text?” | 
ee All I meant was, that while Dr. Todd quietly, and without the 
ar smallest appeal to reason or authority, adopted a particular version 
; ee of St. James’s language, in doing so he assumed the ve int 
anguage, in. po 
EE at issue. And if his inquiries have now conducted him to some 
" at respectable critics who understand the apostle in Ais sense, I make no 
tae doubt that they have brought him into contact with many others who 
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understand the expressions (as I do) of the entire Christian body. I 
think with Doddridge, that “it is much better to explain the passage as 
referring to their Christian privileges in general.” I am not aware that 
my unlacky signature subjects me justly to the imputation of despising 
authorities: I believe, on the contrary, I make as much of them as 
most people. When they are on my side, I value them extremely ; 
and I am not sure that I am less deferential to them than my neigh- 
bours, when they make against me, At all events, Nullius addictus 


jurare in verba magistri, I am the more free deferri hospes to each 


mighty master in his turn; the consequence of which may be that an 
eclectic system, identifying itself with no writer or set of writers in 

ticular, may have a far larger amount of authority in favour of 
it, considered as a whole, than one more slavishly adjusted to the 
fancied claims of a fabulous tradition, while its very novelties may 
not want some measure of a similar authority, as following legitimately 
from principles which writers of authority have acknowledged and 
insisted on, 

NULLIUS, 

P.S.—I desire to add to the foregoing argument— 

1, That while Dr. Todd’s reasoning requires us to suppose that the 
144,000 are denominated the first-fruits in that derivative and im- 
proper sense in which (according to him) two perfectly distinct parties 
are both denominated by the Apostle, the “ first-fruits of Achaia,’’ the 
supposition that the 144,000 are denominated the “ first-fruits” in this 
sense is wholly gratuitous and unsupported. | 

_ 2. That this notion is not only unsupported but at variance with 
the principles and spirit of apocalyptic phraseology—phraseology to 
which the remarks made by Dr, Pye Smith, (Scrip. Test. to the 
Messiah, vol. i. p. 19,) on the construction of the figures of the New 
Testament in general are emphatically applicable. ‘The materials of 
allusion, comparison, and metaphor, by which doctrinal points are illus- 
trated, are derived almost exclusively from the religious observances of 
the Old Testament; the constitution and principal officers of the 
Israelite state ; the site and services of the temple; the sacrifices and 
the altar; the holy place and the mercy-seat. Figures of this kind, 
above all others, possessed the advantage of a determinate and well- 
known signification. ‘They were parts of a system, originally of divine 
appointment, and the shadow of good things to come. Their signifi- 
cancy did not depend on the invention of ingenious analogies, but it 
rested on fixed principles already well known, the design of the whole, 
and the relation and use of the parts. The principal occurrences in 
the dispensations of God towards the Israelites, are declared to have 
happened to them as types. The law was an instructor leading to 
Christ. It was the bringing in of a better hope. The first tabernacle 
was a parable for the time then present, Its priests performed their 
ministry to that which was a copy and a shadow of heavenly things. 
The holy places made with hands were a type answering to the true 
ones. The law had a shadow of good things to come. ‘These obser- 
vations will not, I hope, appear irrelevant to those who have remarked 
the manner in which Scripture evidence is eluded, under pretence of 
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its being couched in figurative expressions. Under this allegation, 
(true in itself,) those theologians who o the Deity and atonement 
of Christ, dispose very compendiously of many texts: as if their being 
metaphorical or allusive to the Levitical rites were a sufficient reason 
for setting them aside, as of little or no significancy.” | 

3. The 144,000 are expressly declared to be “the first-fruits,’’ as 
being “ the redeemed.’’ “And no man could learn that song but the 
144,000, the redeemed from the earth,’’ (ovdere névvaro pabew rny winr. 
et py at TE yrare ¢ xAuadec, aro THe 
Again: These are the persons following (ovro: evowy ot axodovBourrec) the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth, 

4. Granting that the 144,000 are here “ seen in glory,” have they 
not, according to this very supposition, become fused and mingled 
with apostles and previous martyrs of the seed of Israel in glory along 
with them ? With what possible propriety, then, can the character 
of “a first-fruits to God and the Lamb” be considered as exclusivel 
applying to a body of 144,000 Israelites converted at length, in the 
last days? What is it that can render them “a first-fruits” while this 
character is denied to attach, at the same time, to the apostles and first 
Israelitish Christians? It is not certainly priority of conversion ; and 
is it then really “a peculiar sanctity and faithfulness,” (Todd, p. 118,) 
wanting to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ wanting to him who 
was “ in labours more abundant,’ who did not shrink from “ declaring 
the whole counsel of God,” and who “ determined to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified?” It must, indeed, be granted, in this 
case, that the “sanctity and faithfulness” of this 144,000 is something 
very “peculiar” indeed. And then, in this view of it, the extraor- 
nary thing is, (as I noticed before,) that the terms by which it is de- 
scribed are (as if studiedly) the very terms applied, in the earlier 
books of the New Testament, and in the Old, to Christians generally, 
who are described, Ps, x!., as those who have “anew song put into 
their mouths ;” those who “speak no guile,” ] Pet.; and who are 
“ holy and without blame,’’ Ephes. i. Dr. Todd, indeed, reproves me 
for understanding the terms applied to this 144,000 as only “ figu- 
rative” expressions for a Christian’s ordinary holiness of personal cha- 
racter. But the fact is, that the expressions are not figurative at all, 
but strictly literal; the only figurative expression being that which 
describes the 144,000 as being “ virgins ;” and if my error lies in un- 
derstanding this expression figuratively, then the “ peculiar sanctity and 
faithfulness’’ of this 144,000, in Dr, Todd’s apprehension, must con- 
sist in the fact that they are ccelibates. And yet even this, whatever 
may be the “ peculiar” merit of it, is nothing, at the same time, so 
‘« peculiar’ in itself, as to constitute these 144,000 a first-fruits in the 
sense of Dr. ‘Todd—namely, as those who are “to be rewarded 
through eternity with a peculiar reward,”’ Todd, p. 116. It seems to 
me, accordingly, in compliance with all these considerations, in addi- 
tion to those which I have suggested before, that we are driven inevit- 
ably back on the conclusion that the 144,000 of the 14th, and thus of 
the 7th chapter, are to be regarded as a symbolical expression for the 
universal church, (omnis omnino ecclesia, Tichonius,) considered, ac- 
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cording to the original and formal notion of it, as a “remnant saved, 
according to the election of grace,” out of the apostate Jewish nation ; 
from which it follows, that the period of the —_— of the 144,000 is 
the forty years intervening between our Saviour’s death and resurrec-| 
tion, and the destruction of Jerusalem ; that the first woe is the woe 
which fell at that time on the Jewish nation ; and the golden-crowned 
locusts those Gentile nations, among whom the apostate Israelites 
« find no ease,” ( Deut. xxviii, 65,).and to a people “ taken from among” 
whom the “crown” of divine blessing, which has *' fallen from the head” 
of Israel, has come to be transferred. 
I should be sorry to appear wanting in attention to M. N, D., but 
as it appears that he had so nearly done with me, it would be the 
more pardonable if I declined the further ution of a controversy 
which we both find to be so useless. It is possible that his bursts of 
astonishment at my infatuation may be more reasonable than I con- 
sider them. But they are things. with which there is no grappling in 
argument, and his papers appear to me to consist of nothing else, I 
shall be very happy to reply tohis argument “ concerning Rev, vi., as 
compared with Matt, xxiv.,”” when I once know what it is. It is, 
however, M. N. D, who declines to put his notions into a syllogistic 
shape, and not I who decline to encounter them when they are fairly 
in the lists. As to Ezek. xiv., I understood M. N. D. to say, that he 
agreed with me in thinking that there was, in the fourth seal, a refer- 
ence to the “ four sore judgments” of this chapter; that is, that ¢ 
were the type and the judgments of the fourth seal, the thing typified. 
From this | argued, that the judgments of this seal were noé incipient” 
and precursory, but consummating and closing ones ; inasmuch, as, com- 
mentators tell us, that “the four sore judgments” of Ezekiel express 
“a last and finishing stroke of divine vengeance,” (see Mant’s Bible.) 
To this M,N. D, has not said anything in any letter, and yet he 
alleges that he has “said all that is necessary in a former” one. It 
may be the case (it is very unlikely that it should not be) that the 
comparison of the two passages has been made by other writers; but 
what is this to the question ? The question is, whether my argument 
is valid, or the contrary. If it isvalid, then there is an end to the notion 
that the “sword, famine, pestilence, and beasts of the earth” of the 4th 
seal are the wars, famines, pestilences, and earthquakes of our Lord’s 
prophecy, for these are the beginning of sorrows, “and the end is not 
yet.” Ifit is not valid, it is the business of M. N. D. to show that it 
is fallacious, however frequently, “the comparison” of the two 
sages may “have been made by other writers on the Apocalypse.” 
The views of M. N. D, (and equally those of Mr. Elliott) require that 
these judgments (1 mean those of the fourth seal) should be con- 
sid as incipient and precursory,—I affirm, as the result of the 
“comparison” which the “ sword, famine, pestilence, and beasts of the 
earth” is admitted to bear to the “ four sore judgments” of Ezekiel 
that the judgments of this seal express a “ /ast and finishing stroke of 
divine vengeance.” It is surely for M, N. D. to show the contrary, if 
he can. J do not admit the seal to refer to our Lord’s prophecy, but 
M. N. D. admits the reference to Ezek, xiv. ULLIUS, 
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50 CORRESPONDENCE. 


BISHOP ANDREWS ON 8S. JOHN, &x. 17. 


Rev. Sin,—I have recently met with the following extract in No. 1 
of the New Series of the Theologian, p. 127. | 
. «« “Bishop Andrews says, when discoursing on John, xx. 17; 
‘Yet one more. For this very point, that Christ riseth with ascendo 
in His mouth ; that no sooner risen but makes ready for His ascend- 
ing straight ; this, I say, if there were nothing but this, the so imme- 
diate joining it so close upon His rising, one hard to the other, no 
mean between, were of itself enough to make the idle dream of the 
old and new Chiliasts to vanish quite, that faney to themselves I wot 
not what earthly kingdom here upon earth, somewhat like Mahomet's 
paradise, and will not hear of ascendo after they be risen, till a thou- 
sand years at least. This is none of Christ's rising; I am sure, so to 
be none of ours, As with Hii, so with us, rising and ascending are 
to follow straight one upon the other.’ ”’ 
On this the reviewer remarks—“ There is much if the argument of 
the Bishop. But it requires explanation. Our Lord did not ascend 
immediately upon His resurrection, but continued forty days on earth 
| with His disciples. But this is no precedent for a millennium. Our 
am) i Lord’s stay was a disciplinary, preparatory dispensation, like the forty 

4 days of Moses, of Elijah, and the temptation. It was ‘a speaking of | 
a the things pertaining to the kingdom of God.’ Such a state will not | 
Tae suit the millenarian notion, which is triumphal and blissful, not disci- 
plinary and incomplete.” 
dn He . It is remarkable to see so deeply learned a divine as Bisho 

- Tae Andrews confound together the ideas of the o/d and new Chiliasts, (if 


‘ by the former he means St. Justin Martyr, St: Ireneeus, Tertullian, 

4 Lactantius, &c., and by the latter such persons as the Gefman ana- 
2 baptists,) and that he should include both in the condemnation of ex- 
: pecting alike in the millenary dispensation ‘‘ somewhat like Mahomet’s 

paradise,” 

: The following expressions of St. Ireneeus give a full and satisfactory 


auswer both to this charge of that great divine, as far as it relates to 


aa the old Chiliasts, and also to the concluding observation of the re- 
viewer. 


. Sunt ignorantes dispositiones Dei, et mysterium justorum re- 
surrectionis et regni, quod est principium incorruptela, per quod regnum 


digni fuerint, paulatim assuescunt capere Deum.’’—Iren. Adv. 
ereses, Lib, v. § xxxii. 
“, . regnabunt justi in terra, crescentes ex nisione Domini, et per 
im | ipsum assuescent capere gloriam Dei Patris, et cum sanctis angeliscon- 
ae versationem et communionem et unitatem spiritualium in Regio | 
it capient.”——§ xxxv. 
These words show that the millennium which St. Ireneeus had been 
i . taught by the disciples of St, John to expect, was indeed “ triumphal 7 
a and blissful,” but that it was yet at the sume time “ preparatory, dis- 7 
| ciplinary, and incomplete.” For, he adds at the close of the section |]@ 
fi 
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from which I have made the latter of the above extracts—« Sicut 
vere resurgit, sic et vere preemeditabitur incorruptelam, et eugebitur, et 
vigebit in regni temporibus ut fiat capax gloria Patris. Deinde om- 
nibus renovatis, vere in civitate habitabit Dei,”’ 

How far our Lord’s sojourn on earth for forty days with his disci- 
ples between the great events of his resurrection and his ascension may 
be regarded as a precedent for, or prefigurative of the millenary dis- 
pensation, I leave to others to decide. But it does seem exceedingly 
strange how one, whose expectations concerning that dispensation are 
expressed in the terms above given, could ever be charged with look- 
ing for a Mahometan paradise. A restoration of the holy Paradise, lost 
by the sin of Adam, with still greater glory and blessedness, this 
father of the church and his contemporaries no doubt did look for; 
nor have their expectations ever been proved to be erroneous, but they 
have been very frequently shown, by arguments never validly refut 
to be consistent with the plain unperverted teachingof Holy Scripture, 

As this subject is one which has of late been the topic of much discuss 
sion, any of your correspondents who may have time and opportuni 
for such pursuits, would do good service by collecting together all the 
passages in the fathers of the eatly centuries which relate to this point, 
an which state the views of the primitive church in respect to the 
millennium, Single extracts from some of the early fathers may be 
found in many of the well-known writers on the unfulfilled prophécies ; 
but I do not know of any one who has given a complete collection o 
all that alludes to this subject in the writings of St. Justin, St. Ireneeus, 
Tertullian, &. Such a collection would have great interest with many 
who have not access to the works of these fathers, or who might hot 
have time to search through the whole of them; and the statement of 
views, which men of such learning and piety declare themselves to 
have received either from the apostles or theit immediate disciples, 
could not but have much weight with men of sound judgment, and 
would, at the same time, serve to vindicate these ancient worthies from 
the charge of absurd and carnal expectations in respect to the future; 
not unfrequently brought against them by mistake, or through the 
force of prejudice, or from the want of a clearer knowledge of what 
Was the real nature of the views which they maintained, 

I remain, Rev, Sir, very respectfully yours, uM D 


PASTORAL LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE 
OF LONDON. 


Tux Lord Bishop of London has addressed the following pas- 
toral letter to the clergy of his diocese, on the subject of the 
cholera. No one can have any acquaintance with London with- 
out being painfully aware of the fearful necessity which exists for 
impressing on the minds of all concerned, the duty of adopting 


such precautionary measures as here recommended by his lord- 
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ship. And we would add the expression of our hope, that the 
metropolitan clergy may derive assistance from a communica- 
tion, on such a subject, from such a quarter, in their endeavours 
to improve the habits and the dwellings of the poor. Not that 
the care of the cleanliness and ventilation of their lodgings 
should be left to the clergy. They have other duties to per- 
form. And, indeed, it is anything but an advantage, that their 
spiritual advice should be so often of necessity mixed up with 
admonitions and rebukes upon subjects that ought to be at- 
tended to by others, and which, we are persuaded, would be 
attended to, from mere feelings of kindness to the parochial 
clergy, had the laity in general any conception of the scenes 
which the clergy are obliged to witness, and the danger to which 
their health is exposed by the filthy condition of the dwellings 
of their poorer parishioners. It cannot be concealed, that, in 
too many cases, the most lamentable apathy exists on the part 


|. ae of the parish authorities, the ward inquests, and (what on some 
r ae accounts is still more culpable) on the part of those landlords 
1 fae who derive an income from letting lodgings to the poor. These 
te | lodgings are generally let in single rooms at exorbitant rents, 


and yet the landlords will not take the slightest trouble to pro- 
: | mote the health and comfort of their tenants, or consent to ex- 
"i i pend a few pounds, even in availing themselves of the benefit 
4 fi of the sewers that have been carried past their very doors. 
| Any of the city clergy can readily point out houses in which 
ue every single room is let for a weekly rent of three, four, five 
ae shillings, or more, and yet the landlord cannot be induced to 
| lay out a farthing to provide a connecting sewer to carry off the 
filth which is daily accumulating. The wretched tenants have 
no redress. If they leave, their places are sure to be oc- 
cupied in a few days. The filthier the house, the more certain 
they are to be supplied with tenants, because (to say nothing 
of those who must live in the vicinity of their employers,) there 
is a class who always find it difficult to procure lodgings, and 
who, on that account, are glad to put up with anything they can 
get. Ifthe reader desires to know what is the class referred to, 
the answer will not tend to diminish his conviction of the neces 
= | sity of remedial measures, since the persons thus pre-eminently 
fF i ay | exposed to the selfish cruelty of eile of this sort, are those 
af Vet poor people who have large families of young children, and to 
bk : whom those who have a better description of lodgings to let, are 
in the habit of objecting on that account. The filthiest abodes 
are often, therefore, the most crowded, and it is from personal 
knowledge we assert, that, whatever improvements are required 
to be made in the habits of the poor, there are multitudes of 
~f<zatties crowded into single apartments, who are really cleanly 
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and decent in their personal habits to the utmost of their means, 
and are yet obliged to live, and to rear their children, in houses, 
the atmosphere of which is absolutely pestilential, because the 
landlords will do nothing to render their dwellings wholesome, 
either in the way of sewerage, ventilation, or laying on water. 
Is it not perfectly monstrous to allow men to maintain these de 
poevonie of contagion and death in the midst of such a popu- 
ation as that of London? It is not our business to prescribe 
remedies. A little more of energy, a little more of a just sense 
of responsibility on the part of local authorities and other influ: 
ential persons, would do much to render legislative interference 
less necessary than many persons believe it to be. Meantime, 
we trust that the judicious and well-timed document we have 
been permitted to lay before our readers, will greatly strengthen 
the hands of the metropolitan clergy in their representations to 
their parishioners of all classes, and that by its receiving a wider 
circulation among the clergy in general, the suggestions and ad- 
vice it contains, will be found useful in several of our larger 
towns, and more crowded districts. Bristol, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and too many other of the commercial and manufactur- 
ing towns, are certainly, to say the least, in as much need of 


such a warning as London can be. 
Fulham, December 10, 1847. 

REVEREND AND DEAR BRETHREN,—There is every reason to ex- 
pect, as far as human judgment can look forward to coming events, 
that the cholera, that fearful and mysterious disease, which is again 
traversing the surface of the globe, and tracing, in characters which 
even the careless can hardly fail to read, the power of God, and the 
helplessness of man, will before long make its appearance on our 
shores. It is stated in the First Report of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission, which has just been presented to Parliament, that, accord- 
ing to information received from the English Consuls abroad, this pes- 
tilence is steadily advancing upon precisely its former track in 1832, 

It appears to me, that the near approach of this fearful malady, 
while it gives to all a solemn warning, suggests certain duties of a s 
cial kind, as proper to be undertaken by the ministers of religion, in 
addition to what may be deemed the more peculiar functions of their 
spiritual office: and it is to these that I shall, in the first instance, re- 
quest your attention. As on the one hand it is clearly one of your 
first duties, to impress upon the minds of your people, whatever be 
their condition in life, the necessity of an implicit trust in God, and of 
an entire submission to his will; so on the other hand you will dis- 
charge an office of real piety and charity, in urging upon them theim- 
portance of removing all those physical causes, which invite the ap- 
proach of disease, and aggravate its a ; and in endeavouring 
to persuade them, that while we may not look for a blessing upon the 
resources or contrivances of human skill, if they are not employed in 
humble reliance upon the power and goodness of God, so neither, if 
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we neglect to use all probable and practicable means of prevention and 
rvation, have we any reason to expect, that He will especially 
interfere, to rescue us from the consequences of our own negligence. 

It is abundantly clear, from the inquiries which have been made 
during the last few years, that the most powerful predisposing causes 
and aggrayations of disease, amongst the power inhabitants of our 

eat towns, are, in tbe first place, a want of cleanliness, and, in an in- 
erior degree, intemperance, and an insufficiency of wholesome food. 

With respect to intemperance, no fact was more clearly proved than 
this, during the prevalence of the cholera in this country, that it found 

its readiest and most helpless victims amongst the votaries of drunken- 
ness and vice. 

But as a preservative from this, as from every other epidemic dis- 
ease, cleanliness is even more important than temperance; more im- 

rtant, because the want of it is more extensively mischievous, The 
intemperate man is rendered liable, by his vices, to fall an easy prey 
to disease. The evil cuts short his single life, and is so far personal 
only. But it is the property of uncleanliness to propagate itself, and 
its injurious consequences. A drunkard may be indirectly the cause 
of his own untimely death ; and there the mortality ends: but an un- 
cleanly person will live in an uneleanly habitation ; and that person, 
and that habitation, will be each a fomes of disease and infection, when 
sickness comes ; a centre of contamination and death to a whole neigh- 
bourhood : and with this additional and fatal peculiarity, that unclean- 
liness Terey converts the milder forms of disease into the more malig- 
nant, The dirtiest neighbourhoods were, in every case, those where 
the cholera first appeared, and where it assumed the most fatal type : 
nor were instances wanting, where it broke out to all appearance spon- 
tepeouny; with no discoverable existing cause but that of extreme 

th. 

It is stated by the Sanitary Commissioners, that whereas, * when it 
previously visited this country, it was believed that the most powerful 
predisposition to this disease is induced by improper or deficient food, 
and that for this reason its chief victims are found amongst the poor; 
it is now universally admitted, that a far more powerful predisponent 
is the habitual reanrelite of an impure atmosphere ; that the highest 
degree of susceptibility is produced where both these conditions are 
combined, that is, where people live irregularly, or on unsuitable diet, 
and at the same time filthily; and that, in places in which a great de- 
gree of cleanliness is maintained, the poor, as well as the rich, enjoy 
an exemption from this disease, ‘That on an examination of the actual 
state of the back streets, lanes, courts, and alleys of the metropolis, it 
is found that in general little or no improvement has taken ie in 
their sanitary condition since the prevalence of cholera in 1832, and 
that were this disease to break out again in the present state of these 
localities, there is no reasonable ground to suppose, that the pestilence 
would not spread as extensively, and prove as fatal, as on its former 
Visitation,” 

These statements, which are borne out by abundantly sufficient 
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evidence, appear to me clearly to point out a line of duty for the 
parochial clergy, in which they may render themselves eminently 
useful, and which is surely in close correspondence with the nature of 
their office as the ministers of a Gospel of love: for, if to visit a sick 
parishioner, and to minister to his recovery, be one of their plainest 
duties, it is a still more blessed work of charity to rescue, under the 
blessing of God, whole masses of their poorer brethren from the inroads 
of disease. 

Suffer me, then, reverend brethren, to urge upon you the duty of 
an active personal co-operation with the authorities of your respective 
parishes, or districts, in carrying out every practicable measure of 
sanitary precaution and improvement ; and of calling their attention to 
the subject, and inviting them to form local committees for that pur- 
pose, where you perceive a want of knowledge or of activity. Your 
own share in this work of real beneficence will, for the most part, be 
the not very easy task of convincing those, who are its objects, of the 
advantages of cleanliness; and of persuading them, by motives of the 
most powerful personal kind, to adopt the suggestions, and to submit 
to the regulations, which are intended to promote their safety and in- 
crease their comfort. You possess, from the nature of your duties, 
a larger experience than almost any other persons of the actual state 
of the dwellings of the poor, and of the nature and extent of that 
evil, which is sometimes, no doubt, the result of their own ignorance 
or carelessness, but much more frequently, at least in the metropolis 
and other great towns, of deficiencies, which they have no means of 
supplying, and of obstacles to cleanliness, which it is the duty of other 
persons to remove. 

The poor of this country are not by nature, nor inclination, indis- 
posed to cleanliness: on the contrary, it is almost always found, that 
if its means and appliances be placed within their reach, so as to be 
accessible without much cost or trouble, they gladly avail themselves 
of them; and it is never to be forgotten, that if thousands, and tens 
of thousands of our fellow Christians are at this moment living, and 
that, too, in the very neighbourhood of our most sumptuous palaces 
and halls, in the extreme depths of physical, social, and moral degrada- 
tion, and exposed to the most imminent danger of perishing by disease, 
that is not entirely, often not at all, their own fault; but the fault of 
those, whose duty it is, not only to teach them the benefits of cleanli- 
ness and decency, but to do something towards furnishing them with 
the means of being cleanly and decent, which, under their actual cir- 
cumstances, is nothing less than an impossibility. 

Intemperance and filthiness are too frequently the results of want : 
and unless something be done for the relief of extreme indigence, it 
will be an empty mockery to tell those who are borne down and 
crushed by its weight, that they would be less miserable if they were 
less filthy. Your wealthier. parishioners should be reminded, that 
their poor neighbours are, in too many cases, exposed to the danger of 
perishing by want, as well as by disease ; and that if it be a work of 
charity to protect them, as far as human means can protect them, from 
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the inroads of pestilence, it is a still more sacred and urgent duty to 
rescue them from death by starvation, But this is so obvious a truth, 
that a passing allusion to it will be sufficient. 

The extreme closeness and inconvenience of the miserable tene- 
ments, or apartments, occupied by the poorest classes, at rents, the 
excessive amount of which ip their means of comfort and clean- 
liness ; the inadequate supply of water ; the want of all provision for 
ventilation : the absence of all conveniences for personal ablution and 
household washing—these, and the disgraceful state of the sewerage 
in the most crowded parts of the metropolis, are causes, which en- 
gender or aggravate disease, and hurry great numbers of our fellow- 
creatures and neighbours to an untimely grave. 

1 do not hesitate to express my opinion, that such an amount of 
practical and personal attention to the removal of these evils, as may 
not seriously interfere with the discharge of those duties which are of 
a more purely spiritual kind, may be not unreasonably looked for on 
the part of those, whose office binds them to every exertion of charity, 
|! by which they may promote the present and eternal well-being of the 
. people committed to their care. I lay the greater stress upon this 
| Tae point, because it is certain that persons, immersed in hopeless misery 
ARE and filth, are for the most part inaccessible to the motives and the 
consolations of the Gospel. 
| Y ie Let it, then, be one object of your pastoral visits, to observe the 
4 ai. state of the poor man’s dwelling, with respect both to its internal 
e | | economy, and to the condition of its immediate precincts. Call the 

» ae attention of the proper officers to such cases as may appear to re- 

| quire their interference ; and remind those members of your flock, 

whom Providence has entrusted with the means of alleviating the 

misery of their fellow-creatures, that a portion of their charitable ex- 

| | penditure can hardly be more safely or profitably directed, than 

Te towards defraying the expense of cleansing and ventilating the 

i miserable abodes of those, by whose labour they are, directly or inci- 

dentally benefited; and you may add, that a very moderate outlay, 

| judiciously made, will accomplish a great deal in the way of such 
improvements. 

: There is another point, connected with this subject, respecting which 

it is most desirable that you should instruct and enlighten your parish- 

ioners, especially the poorer classes ; seeing that ignorance, or misap- 


ae eneeree of the real state of the case, may lead, as it has heretofore 
an ed, to a neglect of the most obvious duties of humanity, and to a 
Teh grievous aggravation of all the horrors of an epidemic disease. I 
ae allude to the mistaken opinion as to the supposed contagious nature 
4 a - the cholera, to which the Sanitary Commissioners refer in the fol- 
owing terms :— 

oh “ When cholera first appeared in this country, the general belief 
vet | was, that the disease spreads principally, if not entirely, by communi- 
ae cation of the infected with the healthy, and that therefore the main 


cae security of nations, cities, and individuals, consists in the isolation of 
ie | the infected from the uninfected—a doctrine which naturally led to 
_-~ the enforcement of rigorous quarantine regulations ; the establishment 
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of military and police cordons; the excitement of panic; and the 
neglect, and often the abandonment of the sick, by their relations and 


friends.’’—“ Since opportunities have been obtained of a closer ob- 


servation of the character of this disease, and of the mode in which 
it spreads through continents, nations, cities, towns, and families, facts 
have been ascertained, which are incompatible with the foregoing 
view of its mode of dissemination, and of its prevention.” They are 
of opinion, “ that the disease is not, as it was then generally supposed to 
be, contagious ; and that the practical applicution of that doctrine did 
no good, but was fraught with much evil.”’ 

It is stated by Mr. Greenhow, as quoted by the commissioners :— 
“that when several members of one family have been attacked, it has 
usually been either so precisely or nearly at the same point of time, as 


to forbid the belief of one having communicated the disease to an- — 


other. And that the true principle of the occurrence of such plurality 
of cases is to be found in the common existence of predisposing causes, 
natural or acquired, and a common exposure to the efficient cause of 
cholera. 

“That in the hospitals at Newcastle and Gateshead, where, were 
there any such agent as contagion, it must have been present in its 
most concentrated form, no case has occurred of illness, arising from 
attendance on the sick, either in the persons of the nurses, the resident 
apothecaries, or the attending, or numerous succession of visiting, 
members of the medical profession.”’ 

“ That the notion of persons being infected by the dead bodies of 
cholera patients appears equally unfounded, since such suspected cases 
are referable to other causes, and those most exposed to contact with 
the dead, as medical men, in pursuing post-mortem examinations, have 
not in any instance suffered.” Other evidence of a striking kind, to 
the same effect, is produced in the Report of the Commissioners, who 
add, that ** the witnesses concur in stating their belief, that the belief 
in contagion operated unfavourably both on the sick and the attend- 
ants.'’— I daily see,” says Mr. Hooper, “the pernicious effects of 
their belief in contagion. I see patients, affected with typhus and 
other epidemic diseases, ncauctell and even abandoned, sometimes 
by relatives and friends, and always by neighbours, from the appre- 
hension that they themselves shall become the subjects of the disease.” 

I do not presume to hazard an opinion of my own as to the much- 
disputed question of contagion ; but Iam sure that the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Sanitary Commissioners, grounded upon the evidence of 
able and intelligent members of the medical profession, and apparently 
borne out by facts, may well be considered to justify you, as friends 
and advisers of the poor, in labouring to relieve their minds from an 
apprehension, which is calculated to chill and repress their natural 
sympathies at the very moment when they are most needed; and to 
make them neglect the discharge of those personal offices of kindness 
to their sick friends and neighbours, which are then most urgently re- 
quired, to second the exertions of medical skill. With respect to your 
own duty in this particular, I feel that it would be something worse 
than superfluous to offer anything in the way of advice or exhortation, 
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The fearless and untiring charity manifested by the parochial clergy 
during the former prevalence, of cholera, in visiting and consoling 
their sick and dying parishioners, is too well known to require 
from me a single word of commendation for the past, or of direction 
for the future. 


I proceed now to offer some suggestions with respect to what may 
be more strictly termed your spiritual duties at the present crisis ; and 
if these suggestions come Jast in order, it is not because I deem them 
less important than those which I have already made in the former 
part of this letter; but because it seemed to me to be more necessary 
to invite your attention to the necessity of those charitable exertions, 
which are only indirectly, as it were, and contingently a part of your 
duty, than to those, which are obviously bound upon you by the very 
nature of your office. If 1 advert at all to ¢hese, you will consider that 
I do it only in the spirit of friendly counsel and encouragement, and, 
as the Apostle says, to put you in remembrance, though ye know them, 
and be established in the present truth. 

I have before said that we have no reason, humanly speaking, to 
expect an exemption from a second visitation of the cholera: and that 
it is our duty to use all the precautions, which science and experience 
have suggested, for mitigating the terrors and checking the ravages of 
that fearful disease. But we are not to forget, that a!l events are in 
the hand of an Almighty and merciful God; that it may possibly be 
his good pleasure, contrary to all human expectation, to spare us that 
infliction ; and that, whether it be so or not, it is our plain and un- 
questionable duty to throw ourselves upon his mercy, and to implore 
his protection and indulgence. I would therefore suggest to you the 
importance of earnestly and affectionately exhorting your people to in- 
creased degrees of seriousness, and vigilance, and self-restraint ; and 
of frequency and fervour in prayer to God, that it may please him to 
avert from us that calamity, which we most justly have deserved ; or, 
that if it should seem fit to him, in his inscrutable wisdom, to lay the 
scourge upon us, we may submit ourselves with all humility and 
meekness to his fatherly chastisement, and have grace to turn it to 
our profit. 

In urging upon the people committed to your charge this most im- 
portant duty of deprecation and intercession, you will have many 
motives to suggest, which it cannot be needful for me to particularize 
to those who are conversant with the promises of God contained in 
holy Scripture ; but I would remind you of one topic, which appears 
to me to furnish a special ground of encouragement to the performance 
of that duty on the present occasion. 

You are no doubt aware of the remarkable fact, that when fifteen 
years ago this deadly malady was stalking through the land unchecked, 
baffling by its novelty and sudden force all the resources of human 
skill, the day of public fasting and humiliation, on which the nation 
proclaimed its dependence upon the power and goodness of God, 
while it earnestly besought him to stay the plague—was immediately 
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followed by a sensible abatement of the disease ; and that in a very 
short space of time its entire disappearance called forth the voice of 
thanksgiving and joy. 

Now we do not presume to assert, that this happy change followed 
from, though it followed close upon, our public acts of humiliation and 
prayer: but certainly the solemnity and apparent devotion, which 
marked the observance of the day of fasting, were not more remark- 
able than the speedy decline and cessation of the disease: and I hold 
it to be much more unreasonable, for one who believes in God's Pro- 
vidence, to deny the connexion between the two, than it is to admit 
it, and to regard the deliverance, which God then wrought for us, in 
the light of a distinct answer to prayer; affording solid grounds of 
thankfulness for the past, and of hope for the future. 

If the effectual fervent prayer of one righteous man availeth much ; if 
the intercession ef Abraham would have sufficed to rescue from de- 
struction the devoted cities of the plain, had ten righteous men been 
found therein ; who shall presume to set a limit to the efficacy of those 
prayers, which ascend to the mercy-seat from the lips and hearts of a 
penitent and humbled Christian people ? 

Seek, then, to impress upon the minds of those whom you are ap- 
pointed to teach, that by earnest and persevering supplication, in their 
private devotions, in the offices of domestic piety, and in the public 
worship of the sanctuary, made effectual by Ais intercession, in whose 
name and merits they are offered, they may do much towards the 
safety and happiness of those amongst whom they live, as well as 
their own. Teach them to look upon the warnings and visitations of 
Almighty God in the light of solemn cails to repentance and amend- 
ment, and of invitations to strengthen their trust in him, and to ani- 
mate their piety; according to the Apostle’s exhortation, Let us have 
grace, whereby we may serve God accepiably, with reverence and godly 
fear: for our God is a consuming fire. Admonish those who are stationed 
on the vantage-ground of life, that after the most strenuous exertions 
of benevolence on their part, to avert the threatened scourge from 
their brethren, they themselves may fall under it; and that the best 
preparation for all classes, is to do their duty and to put their trust 
in God. 

I need hardly remind you, that while you endeavour to impress 
upon your people the duty of a special attention to prayer, they are 
also to be admonished, that no prayers will be effectual, but those 
which are dictated by truly penitent hearts, and seconded by godly, 
self-denying, charitable lives. Increased fervency in prayer will be 
vain and profitless, if there be not a corresponding increase in the 
fruits of the Spirit ; dove, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
Faith, meekness, temperance. If, as is but too probable, the visitation, 
which we apprehend to be drawing near, should actually come upon 
us, it will be specially needful to inculcate upon those, who are con- 
nected by the ties of family or neighbourhood, the duty of acting fully 
up to the spirit of the Apostle’s precept, which indeed relates to the 
sins and weaknesses of erring brethren, but is not less applicable to 
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their bodily wants and diseases, Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. | “aT 

Trusting that the peculiar circumstances of the present crisis will be 
thought to justify me in addressing to you the foregoing suggestions, 
and anaes praying that the hands of my fellow-labourers in the 
ministry may be strengthened by larger measures of grace, to meet 
the increased and increasing difficulties of their sacred calling, 

I remain, reverend and dear brethren, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 
C. J. LONDON. 


TITLES OF BISHOPS. 


Wuetuer the following letter has been occasioned by any re- 
mark of ours, we know not; but there seems no reason for re- 
fusing to print it. 

Mr. Editor,—Among the topics for conversation which every day's 
gossip furnishes to the public, we find the late salutation of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland treated as an improper concession of dignity to 
the bishops of the Church of Rome, characterized by the title of Lord. 
This, no doubt, arises from a laudable jealousy of the claim of our 
own hierarchy to that distinction. This, however, I think, I am able 
to show, is occasioned by a misapprehension of the power of that title, 
and ignorance of the time when it was first conferred. When the 
bishops of our own church were introduced as a part of the constitu- 
tion of this country, they entered the upper house of parliament with 
that title already inherent in their episcopal character, as descendants 
of those who had borne it before them. This, I think myself enabled 
to show you, and, therefore, to communicate it to you, on the autho- 
rity of a very rare edition, in my possession, of the New Testament, 
with a Greek title-page, published by Erasmus Schmidt, at Wittem- 
burg, A.D. 1622, Kat avadwpace re BeogiAcorare Kup: 
re rnc lepioow Kar re opec Kat re 
eviabesare kup: Anunrpw, lepewc rng rodewe ayrac. 

« A very rare edition of the Greek Testament was published at Wit- 
temburg in 8vo, 1622, Gr. under the direction of Schmid, ‘ Auspiciis 
et sumptibus Nicephori Thessalonicensis Episcopi et Demetrii Sacer- 
dotis, cura Zacharie Gergani Nobilis.’ It is noticed by Masch., t. i. 
205." Dibdin Introd. Classic., vol. i. p. 189, (Fourth Edition,) from 
whom Dibdin seems to have taken his account, and not to have seen 
the book himself. For, in the first place, this edition is in 4to, not in 
8vo; and in the next, the important word «vp is omitted wherever it 
is here prefixed. But we find this title adhering likewise to the priest ; 
and there remains the query, whether it originated in the Greek or 
Latin church. This I must leave to more competent ecclesiastical 
antiquarians among your correspondents, and am, Mr. Editor, your 
humble servant, Suum Cuique. 


December 10, 1847. 
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The writer of the foregoing letter will observe, that, as far 
as this Magazine is concerned, no objection was made to the 
members of the present government giving to the Roman-catho- 
lic prelates the titles of Lord, Lordship, or Your Grace. That 
which was noticed was this, that Lord Clarendon, as her Ma- 
jesty’s representative in Ireland, had lately, in a very formal 
manner, given the sanction of government to Archbisho 
M‘Hale’s assuming the title of Archbishop of Tuam, althoug 
the assumption of that title is a penal offence. A petition to the 
House of Commons was rejected several years ago, as we ob- 
served last month, solely on account of Dr. M‘Hale having at- 
tached that signature to it. Nor do well-informed Roman 
catholics pretend to justify Dr. M‘Hale’s conduct in this parti- 
cular. The following quotation is taken. from a. work by a 
Roman-catholic barrister, to which we have already had occa- 
sion to refer. He says— 


“ It has been said, even in parliament, that, as there is now no Protest- 
ant Archbishop of Tuam, the Roman-catholic prelate officiating in that 
arch diocese may legally style himself Archbishop of the see. That 
statement is incorrect in point of law. It is true, that by force of the 
provisions of the Church Temporalities Act, the bishopric of Tuam, 
which, before the passing of this Act, was an archbishopric, is now no 
longer such ; and the style of Archbishop of ‘Tuam does not now belong 
to any Protestant bishop. But still a Roman-catholic bishop cannot 
legally assume the style of Archbishop of Tuam : because the Act makes 
it an offence for any person other than the person thereunto authorized 
by law to assume or use the name, or style, or title of archbishop of any 
province, bishop of any bishopric, or dean of any deanery in England or 
Ireland. Now, clearly, the Roman-catholic bishop is not by law autho- 
rized to assume the title in question. And as to the several bishop- 
rics which, under the Church Temporalities Act, are to be united to 
other bishoprics, one prelate will hold and govern, and will be styled 
bishop of the two united sees ; each of the bishoprics is actually sub- 
sisting, and neither of them is, nor is to be, suppressed ; the two, in 
point of jurisdiction, although not of emolument, belonging to the 
same dignitary. And, therefore, no Roman-catholic prelate can law- 
fully assume the title of any of these sees. But it is not likely that 
any Attorney-general will attempt to enforce the 1004. penalty for 
the infringement of this provision of the Emancipation Act.’’* 


We fear we must agree with Mr. O’Leary’s opinion, that it is 
not likely any Attorney-general will attempt to enforce the 
statute, and call Dr. M‘Hale to account for his violation of the law. 
Whether the connivance of government at this palpable misde- 
meanour, may not have a tendency to weaken the authority of 
the law in Ireland, or rather, to confirm the notion, unhappily 


* O'Leary on Dispositions of Property for Religious and Charitable Uses, p. 132. 
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but too prevalent among the peasantry of that unhappy country, 
that government are afraid to make the Romish priesthood. 
amenable to justice, we shall leave it to others to consider. But 
it seems hard to conceive anything more calculated to encourage 
both the Irish priests and their flocks in their contempt for 
the law of England, than their seeing the representative of her 
Majesty giving such direct sanction to what every well-informed 
Roman Catholic knows to be a penal offence. And this alone 
ought to be a very serious consideration, in the present frightful 
condition of Ireland; even if Lord Clarendon’s allowing Dr. 
M‘Hale to trample on the law in this manner, was not likely to 
be felt by the Roman-catholic party, as it undoubtedly was, as 
a triumph over the Protestant church. Unhappily it is but one 
of a variety of indications of a disposition, in quarters where 
there ought to be the very reverse, to discountenance the Pro- 
testant religion, and to advance and foster popery. 

And with regard to the letter we have printed above. The 
question is not whether government, in calling Romish bishops 
by the style by which our prelates are addressed, may justify 
themselves by the example of primitive or medieval usages. 
No one living imagines, that government, in adopting this style 
at home, or requiring it to be adopted by the colonial authori- 
ties, have any intention of upholding episcopacy in the abstract. 
If they had, they would require the Scottish bishops to be ad- 
dressed in the same manner. It seems as clear as anything can be, 
that the sole object is,—for what end or purpose we do not pre- 
tend to say,—to raise the Roman-catholic hierarchy, in all parts 
of the empire, to a level with the prelates of the united church. 
Generally speaking, the aspect of government is unfriendly to 
Protestantism and the ministers of the Protestant church. In 
truth, any one who will compare the answer of Lord Clarendon 
to the Romish bishops in Ireland, and that of Lord John Rus- 
sell to the Bishop of London and the other prelates who have 
remonstrated on the nomination of Dr. Hampden, will find it 
impossible to avoid observing the difference of tone and language. 
The Roman-catholic bishops are addressed in terms of concilia- 
tion, of compliment, of flattery. Government will be only too 
happy to be advised by them. The letter of Lord John Russell 
to the remonstrance, on the contrary, is scarcely respectful in 
its language. In its tone and argument, it is decidedly the re- 
verse. 

It is quite unnecessary to inquire into the motive which is in- 
fluencing government in this line of conduct. Whatever be in- 
tended by it, it is hostile to Protestanism, and a gratification 
and triumph to its enemies ; and whether such experiments can 
be tried by any administration without endangering the peace of 
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the empire, is worthy of very grave consideration. Everything 
now seems rapidly hastening towards another trial of the great 
question, whether this is to be a Protestant empire or not: a 
question which has never yet been brought to a decision, with- 
out involving the country in civil and political confusion. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


[ THE very great press of matter on the suliject of Dr. Hampden's ap- 
pointment, and our anxiety to present our readers with as complete a 
collection as possible of all the documents relative to that controversy, 


entirely preclude the possibility of finding any space for Reviews this 
month. | 
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Srvc the publication of the December number of the Magazine, 
the following documents have appeared in the newspapers, in 


reference to the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of 
Hereford :— 


My Lord,—We, the undersigned Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, feel it our duty to represent to your lordship, as head of her 
Majesty’s Government, the apprehension and alarm which have been 
excited in the minds of the clergy by the rumoured nomination to the 
see of Hereford of Dr. Hampden, in the soundness of whose doc- . 
trine the University of Oxford has affirmed, by a solemn decree, its 
want of confidence. 

We are persuaded that your lordship does not know how deep and 
general a feeling prevails on this subject, and we consider ourselves 
to be acting only in the discharge of our boundén duty both to the 
crown and to the church, when we respectfully Wut earnestly express 
to your lordship our conviction, that if this appointment be com- 
pleted, there is the greatest danger both of the interruption of the 
peace of the church, and of the disturbance of the confidence which 
it is most desirable that the clergy and laity of the church should feel 
in every exercise of the royal supremacy, especially as regards that 
very delicate and important particular, the nomination to vacant sees. 

We have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s obedient faithful servants, 


C. J. Lonpon. J. H. GLoucgsrer anp Bristot, 
C. WINTON. H, Exerer, 

J. Lincoun. E. Sarum. 

Cur. BANGor. A. T. CHICHESTER. 

J. Evy. 

G. RocuestEr. Sami, Oxon. | 


Rica, Batu and WELLS. 
To the Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, &c. 
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Chesham-place, Dee. 8, 1847. — 

My Lords,—I have ha the honour to receive a representation 
signed by your lordships on the subject of the nomination of Dr. 
Hampden to the see of Hereford. 

I observe that your lordships do not state any want of confidence 
on your part in the souadness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrine. Your 
lordships refer me to a decree of the University of Oxford, passed 
eleven years ago, and founded upon lectures delivered fifteen years ago. 

Since the date of that decree, Dr. Hampden has acted as Regius 
Professor of Divinity. ‘The University of Oxford, 2nd many bishops, 
as I am told, have required certificates of attendance on his lectures 
before they proceeded to ordain candidates who had received their 
eduvation at Oxford. He has likewise preached sermons, for which 
he has been honoured with the approbation of several prelates of our 
church. 

Several months before I named Dr. Hampden to the Queen for the 
see of Hereford, I signified my intention to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and did not receive from him any discouragement. 

In these circumstances, it appears to me that should I withdraw my 
recommendation of Dr, Hampden, which has been sanctioned by the 
Queen, I should virtually assent to the doctrine that a decree of the 
University of Oxford is a perpetual ban of exclusion against a clergy- 
man of eminent learning and irreproachable life, and that, in fact, the 
supremacy which is now by law vested in the crown is to be trans- 
ferred to a majority of the members of one of our universities. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that many of the most prominent 
among that majority have since joined the communion of the church 
of Rome. 

I deeply regret the feeling that is said to be common among the 
clergy on this subject. But I cannot sacrifice the reputation of Dr. 
Hampden, the rights of the crown, and what I believe to be the true 
interests of the church, to a feeling which I believe to be founded on 
misapprehension and fomented by prejudice. 

At the same time I thank your lordships for an interposition 
which I believe to be intended for the public benefit. 

I have, &c., 


To the Right Rev, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lincoln, &c. 


LETTER OF THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 


London, Dee, 10, 1847. 
AMy Lord,—I had last night the honour of receiving your lordship’s 
letter of the Sth inst., addressed to myself, in common with the other 
bishops who had presumed to represent to you their apprehensions of 
the evil consequences which must be expected to result from the 
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nomination (if persisted in) of Dr. Hampden to the vacant see of 
Hereford. 

As the remonstrant bishops have now, for the most part, returned to 
their several dioceses, it is not possible for them, within any reasonable 
space of time, to meet together for the purpose of making a common 
reply to those parts of your lordship’s letter which may seem espe- 
cially to demand reply. I therefore feel it due to your lordship, no 
less than to myself, that I should state frankly, and without waiting 
for communication with others, the reasons which compel me to with- 
hold my assent from the arguments which you have addressed to us. 

Your lordship is pleased to remark, first, on our “ not having stated 
any want of confidence on our own part in the soundness of Dr. 
Hampden’s doctrine,” : 

My lord, in abstaining from such statement, we took that part 
which, I venture to submit, manifestly was most becoming. 

We had hardly a right to obtrude upon you, unasked, our opinion 
on that point; for such opinion would have been only that of indi- 
viduals, whereas the judgment on which we rested our representation 
was the judgment of a body eminently qualified to judge, and accus- 
tomed, in the best times, to be listened to on such subjects with respect 
and attention by all. But, my lord, as our silence on this particular 
is considered by your lordship as an omission which lessens the force 
of our representation, I will not, myself, be silent any longer; I 
hesitate not, therefore, to state, that I have no confidence in the 
soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrine. 

‘“‘ The decree of the University,” to which we referred, “ passed,” 
as your lordship truly observes, “eleven years ago; and was founded” 
(in part—doubtless a principal part) “ upon lectures delivered fifteen 
years ago,” 

Why was it, your lordship seems by implication to ask, that the 
long interval of four years was suffered to elapse between the publica- 
tion of the offensive doctrines and the decree which condemned them ? 
—For a reason which I venture to think your lordship will, on re- 
flection, deem quite sufficient to explain, if not to justify, the delay. 

During those four years Dr. Hampden was in no position specially 
and immediately connected with theological teaching; his errors, 
therefore, however grave, were not so formidable as to demand the un- 
usual interposition of the University, asa body, to vindicate the sacred 
truths which he had impugned. 

If it be asked, why the lesser and ordinary tribunal—the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Board—was not resorted to, I frankly answer that. I do 
not know. It may have proceeded, and probably did proceed, from 
the natural, perhaps culpable, reluctance of men in authority to ex- 
ercise that authority penally against one of their own number, and 
from the unwillingness of men not in authority to place themselves, 
without very special call, in the invidious and painful position of public 
accusers, | 

At the end of those four years, however, the state of things was 
greatly altered. Dr. Hampden had ceased to be in the comparatively 
private station which he had before occupied. He had been ap- 
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pointed to the highest chair of divinity in Oxford. His influence, 
therefore, on its theological teaching, and on the future character and 
usefulness of the University, could not but be dreaded and deprecated, 
and the duty of resistance to that influence had become most mani- 
festly, most imperatively urgent. Accordingly, the heads of the 
University are understood to have presented in the highest quarter, 
through his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, their strong ob- 
jections to the appointment ; and our then most gracious Sovereign, 
King William IV., was generally believed to have expressed his desire 
that the appointment should not be completed. 

But, even the expression of the royal wish having been found to 
be in vain, the University was compelled to have recourse to its own 
unquestioned powers of judging in such a cause, and to take those 
steps which might not only lessen the power of mischief in the new 
professor’s teaching, but should also vindicate its own character before 
the world. 

Such, my lord, is, I believe, a brief history of the decree to which 
the remonstrant bishops referred your lordship. 

But, you add, that “since the date of that decree, Dr. Hampden 
has acted as Regius Professor of Divinity ; the University of Oxford, 
and many bishops, as I am told, have required certificates of attend- 
ance on his lectures ‘ from candidates for holy orders,’ who have re- 
ceived their education at Oxford.” 

My lord, that “the University of Oxford has ever required cer- 
tificates from any persons under its authority of attendance on Dr. 
Hampden’s lectures,” I have never before heard; nor, till I had the 
honour of receiving your lordship’s letter, have I had the slightest 
reason to believe. 

With regard to the course taken by bishops in this respect, I may 
be allowed to say that it had been the universal rule of every diocese 
in England to require the certificate of attendance on the Regius 
Professor’s lectures for a very long period before that chair was filled 
by Dr. Hampden, If any bishops abstained from revoking that rule, 
although a professor was appointed whom they might greatly disap- 
prove, it would not much surprise me; nor should I think that they 
thereby precluded themselves from the right of testifying their adverse 
judgment of him on any grave occasion, as the present must pre- 
eminently be held to be. 

Be this as it my if any of the remonstrant bishops are justly open 
to this remark (1 know not that any of them are), I am not in the 
number. Immediately after the passing of the academic statute in 
question, I deemed it right to inform Dr. Hampden, as, doubtless, if 
he has made any communication to you on this head, he has informed 
your lordship, that I could not regard him as a safe guide to students 
in theology, and could not therefore require certificates of attendance 
on his lectures from candidates for holy orders. I made this commu- 
nication in terms as little offensive to Dr. Hampden’s feelings, as I 
could devise ; and I had the satisfaction of receiving from him, if m 
memory does not deceive me, an acknowledgment to that effect. 

- That “Dr. Hampden has likewise preached sermons, for which he 
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has been honoured with the approbation of several prelates of our 
church,” [I most unhesitatingly believe on the authority of your 
lordship; but the relevancy of such a fact to the matter now in 
question, in any but an infinitesimal degree, I must profess ny 
inability to perceive. . 

Your lordship proceeds to say, “ Several months before I named 
Dr. Hampden to the Queen for the see of Hereford, I signified my 
intention ” (not, I am confident, of naming him to the see of Hereford, 
for that see was not then vacant nor likely to be vacant, nor to 
the next see which might be open—for another has been since open, 
to which Dr. Hampden was not named; and more than one eminent 
person is known to have had the offer of it from your lordship; but, 
it may have been, that you signified your intention of naming Dr. 
Hampden to some see, at some time or other) “to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and did not receive from him any discouragement.” 

My lord, your lordship will, I am confident, pardon my inquiry 
(for the question is manifestly most important to the fair understand- 
ing of the merits of the case),—Did you ask his Grace whether he 
thought Dr. Hampden a fit person to be recommended to a bishopric? 
If you did not ask his opinion, few persons will be at all surprised 
that he abstained from giving it. 

Your lordship better knows than I can presume to guess what are 
the relations between his Grace and yourself,—what your habits of 
consultation with him on this and kindred questions, But thus much 
I must say, that unless these relations be most intimate, these habits 
most unreserved, it would seem t¢ be almost a matter of course that 
our aged primate, one always distinguished by his delicacy and te- 
luctance to obtrude, without absolute necessity, the expression of me 
opinion adverse to the interests of another—it would seem to me, 
repeat, a matter of course, that his Grace should forbear to tell your 
lordship that your intention of recommending Dr. Hampden at some 
period, which might never arrive during the continuance of your 
lordship’s power of recommending, or during his own valuable life, 
would involve you in the difficulty of having named a person whose 
appointment would be regarded by the church at large as an act eithet 
of wanton insult or of official recklessness beyond all precedent. 

After all, it is satisfactory to see, on the authority of your lordship’s 
own words, to how small dimensions the swelling statement at first 
made of this matter has at length dwindled. The story—which was 
put forth in a tone only not official, and circulated by those who spoke 
as on the authority of your lordship—that the Archbishop had given 
“his cordial assent” to Dr. Hampden’s appointment to the now va- 
eant see of Hereford, turns out to be nothing more than that the 
Archbishop gave no “ discouragement,” when, several months before 
the see of Hereford was vacant, you signified to his Graee your in 
tention of naming Dr. Hampden, at some time or other, to some 
bishopric or other. 

And the importance even of this intimation of the Archbishop's 
supposed ‘‘assent” to Dr. Hampden’s appointment, small as it is, 
sinks into absolute insignificance—or, rather, is converted into somes 
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thing much more nearly resembling “ dissent "—when it is stated, on 
authority too respectable to admit of question, that your lordship 
actually received a letter from the Archbishop some days before that — 
of the bishops, in which his Grace apprised you of the ferment which 
the announcement of Dr. Hampden’s promotion was exciting in the 
church, and of the certainty of legal steps being taken in order to 
defeat it. 

My lord, I have said that the appointment of Dr. Hampden is an 
act “beyond all precedent.” And this, I believe, is strictly true. 
Never before was any person recommended by the Crown to a 
bishopric against whom there stood a formal legal judgment affirming 
the unsoundness of his doctrine. This is the real, the special distinc- 
tion of his case. Short of this, indeed, one or two instances, not dis- 
similar, occur to me while I am writing. 

The first is the case of two persons nominated by King James II., 
in the year 1686, to fill the sees of Chester and Oxford; and I would 
rather give the case in the words of Burnet than in my own :— 

“ Cartwright was promoted to Chester. The see of Oxford was 
given to Dr. Parker. These two persons were pitched on as the fittest 
instruments that could be found among the clergy to betray and ruin 
the church.” My lord, I most unfeignedly disclaim the slightest in- 
tention to insinuate that such is your object in naming Dr. Hampden, 
or that he would be a fit instrument for such a purpose. I believe you 
both to be utterly incapable of anything so dishonourable. But the 
preceding inapposite words are necessary to introduce what is, I sub- 
mit, really apposite :— 

“Some of the bishops brought to Archbishop Sancroft articles 
against them, which they desired he would offer to the King in 
Council, and pray that the mandate for consecrating them might be 
delayed till time were given to examine particulars; and Bishop 
Lloyd told me that Sancroft promised to him not to consecrate them 
till he had examined the truth of the articles, which were too scanda- 
lous to be repeated. Yet, when Sancroft saw what danger he might 
— if he were sued in pramunire, he consented to consecrate 

em. 

“An accident happened in the action that struck him much. 
When he was going to give the chalice in the sacrament, he stumbled 
on one of the steps of the altar, and dashed out all the consecrated 
wine that was in it; which was much taken notice of, and gave him- 
self much trouble, since he was frightened by so mean a fear. ]”— 
Burnet, History of his Own Times, Oxford, 1823, vol. iii., p. 136-8. 

Such, my lord, is the first—precedent shall I say? or warning ? 
It is for your lordship to decide ; and in forming your decision you 
will, I doubt not, remember that Sancroft is not now in the see of 
Canterbury, nor James II. on the throne of England. 

The other case is that of Bishop Hoadly, of which I am more 
apprehensive that your lordship may think it worthy of being 
followed. 

Against this prelate, a notorious latitudinarian, “and something 
more,” the Lower House of Convocation in 1717 prepared a repre- 
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sentation to be presented to the archbishops and bishops sitting in 
the Upper House, “ that with much grief of heart they had observed 
that the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bangor hath given great and 
grievous offence by certain doctrines and positions by him lately pub- 
lished,” the tendency of which they proceeded to set forth in the form 
of articles. 

Before this representation could be brought into the Upper House, 
the Convocation was prorogued by a special order from the King, and 
was not permitted to sit again. The accused prelate was not long 
afterwards translated to Hereford (what a complete and happy prece- 
oes !) and subsequently, in due succession, to Salisbury and to Win- 

ester. 

My lord, if the conduct of the minister of George I. on that scan- 
dalous occasion be not adopted by you as a precedent, show that you 
repudiate it, ‘Take that step which is due to justice, to the rights of 
the church, and to the conscience of every churchman, Withdraw 
the recommendation which you have so inconsiderately made; or, if 
you persist in it, refer the writings of Dr. Hampden to the judgment 
of the church in convocation. 

If there are objections to that course, devise some other, Let 
these writings be judged by a provincial council of the bishops, 
assisted by such divines as her Majesty shall be graciously pleased to 
name ; or devise some other tribunal of any kind, provided it be fair 
and competent ; but do not, as you value your own good name, or the 
honour of your Sovereign, or the welfare of the church, and, it may 
be, it must be, of the state also; for the welfare of the state, rightly 
understood, is, and ever will be, bound up indissolubly with that of 
the church,—do not persist in your unhappy career—make not what 
is as yet only an indiscretion—and revocable as such—make it not a 
crime, aye, and I dare not forbear adding—a sin. 

But I return to your lordship’s letter. 

You proceed to say to us, “ Should I withdraw my recommendation 
of Dr. Hampden, I should virtually assent to the doctrine, that a de- 
cree of the University of Oxford is a perpetual ban of exclusion against 
a clergyman of eminent learning and irreproachable life.” 

My lord, I doubt not the learning nor the excellent moral cha- 
racter of Dr. Hampden. But these qualifications have no connexion 
whatever with the merits of this case. Is Dr. Hampden unworthy of 
confidence as an exponent of Christian truth? The University of 
Oxford, judging from his published writings, has solemnly decreed 
that he is; and, because he is, that university has deprived him of 
certain functions hitherto attached to his office of Professor of Divinity. 
Is it of less moment that there be confidence in the soundness of the 
doctrine of a bishop than of a professor? Is heterodoxy less mis- 
chievous in a judge, than in a teacher, of theology? My lord, it 
cannot be necessary to remind you that a bishop, as such, and by the 
essential, indefeasible right and duty of his office, is empowered, and 
is bound, to judge of the doctrine preached and taught by every cler- 
gyman under his charge. 


The judgment of the University, therefore, ought. to be a “ ban of 
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exclusion” (from the office of a bishop at least) against Dr. Hampden, 
so long as it remains in force—in other words, until it shall be either 


ne repealed, or washed away, or proved to be unfounded. 
a The first of these three modes has been tried, but the attempt sig- 
7 ddl nally failed. The University, six years after the decree passed, was 


moved to repeal it, and that, too, under circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to the success of the motion—when, from causes too noto- 
rious to need to be recited, a strong reaction had arisen, and prejudice 
had taken a course most favourable to Dr. Hampden. Yet, even then, 
the motion of repeal was sternly rejected by a majority, much smaller, 
indeed, than that which had originally enacted the decree (474 to 94), 
but large enough to evince abundantly the unaltered and unalterable 
Te judgment of the University—it was 330 to 219. 
ae Your lordship says, however, “it must not be forgotten, that many 
ae of the most prominent among the original majority have since joined 
the communion of the church of Rome.’ 
1 My lord, if by “ the most prominent” ought to be understood the 
; te committee, who openly sat for the purpose of devising measures for 
i vindicating the University from the evils which might be expected to 
«AS result from such a selection of the King’s Professor of Theology—and 
ie) who, as being “ the most prominent” in the contest, received the formal 
| aE thanks of bodies of clergy throughout England, too numerous to be 
2. recounted—of these, one indeed has fallen, to the consternation and 
he grief of all who knew, or had heard of, his high faculties. The 
i | others, thank God, still stand rooted and grounded in faith and love. 
ii But, my lord, supposing that those of the majority who have lapsed 
1 oe may be truly stated to be “many” (I know not in any sense that they 
are), will your lordship, or will any honourable man, venture to say, 
that, abstracting their names from the list even of the smaller majority, 
the result would not be to leave that majority still large—still more 
than sufficient amply to stamp the decree with the impress of the 
general judgment of the University ? 

But | have intimated that the stain of the judgment may be washed 
away, My lord, I wish this had been done long ago by the only 
person who is able to do it,—by Dr. Hampden himself. The judg- 
ment may be washed away by his retracting the errors against which 
it was directed. But this is a course which Dr. Hampden has refused 
to take. Ina published letter of his to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated January 23, 1838, he thus writes :—“I retract nothing that I 
have written; I disclaim nothing.” 

My lord, I honour Dr. Hampden for thus writing ; so long as his 
opinions are unchanged he cannot retract ; but so long as he does not 
retract, he cannot reasonably expect the position from which those 
he : opinions exclude him. Ifin his teaching during 11 years as Regius 
i i Professor, or in any of the valuable sermons of which your lordship 
ant! writes, hg had either expressly or virtually withdrawn what was justly 

1 censtrable in his earlier writings, I, for one, should not have been 
Ai found in the list of remonstrants. Yet I frankly own that I should, 
te even in that case, still bear in mind, and with hearty assent, a saying 
q : of King George IIL., which was strongly marked by his characteristic 
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practical good sense. When his minister recommended to him for a 
vacant bishopric some divine who had set forth certain unsound doc- 
trines, which, however, he afterwards retracted—“ I will have for my 
new bishop,” said the good King, “‘some man who has nothing to 
retract.” 

But a third course may, I have said, be taken to remove from Dr. 
Hampden the ban of exclusion of which your lordship writes. Let 
the censure of the university which has created it be proved to be un- 
founded—let this be done before any competent tribunal, and Dr. 
Hampden will then enter on the office to which your lordship has 
designated him, with powers of usefulness which he will otherwise, if 
he ever enter upon it at all, be utterly unable to carry with him. My 
lord, a higher authority than any congé d’elire, or letter missive, has 
said, “a bishop must be blameless ;” not exempt, I need not say, from 
human infirmity, not free from every breath of calumny and envy, but 
pure from all which can be justly called “ blame,”—pure from the cen- 
sure of all who are entitled to pronounce judicially upon him. 

Your lordship is pleased to add, what (1 must confess) no lighter 
testimony than that of your own hand could make me think it pos- 
sible that you could write, that “this would be, in fact, to say, that 
the supremacy which is now by law vested in the Crown is to be trans- 
ferred to a majority of the members of one of our universities.” 

My lord, if instead of a decree having been passed against Dr. 
Hampden for unsound teaching by the University of Oxford, a judg- 
ment of the Court of Queen’s Bench had been pronounced against 
him for some flagitious crime, and if this judgment were urged asa 
reason why he should not be promoted to a bishopric, would this be 
to transfer the royal supremacy from the Queen to Lord Denman? If 
it would not, why should it be said to follow from Dr, Hampden’s 
being disqualified for a bishopric, so long as he is under the censure 
of the Oxford decree, that this is to transfer the supremacy of the 
Crown to the Convocation of Oxford ? 

My lord, I own I am mortified at finding myself obliged to answer 
such transparent sophistry as this. 

Your lordship “deeply regrets” —I doubt not, sincerely the 
feeling that is said to be common among the clergy on this subject. 
But,” you add, “I cannot sacrifice the reputation of Dr, Hampden, 
the rights of the Crown, and what I believe to be the true interests of 
the church, to a feeling which I believe to be founded on misappre- 
hension, and fomented by prejudice.” 

My lord, if this feeling be indeed “founded on misapprehension,’ | 
let it be proved to be so. If it be “ fomented by prejudice,” do not 
give to that prejudice the increased momentum of a deep and bitter 
feeling of persecution. 

To your assurance of your belief that “the true interests of the 
church” are bound up with the appointment of Dr. Hampden, I have 
neither a right nor any inclination to withhold the fullest credit. I 
thank your lordship for your regard for those interests, however mis- 
taken I may deem your way of testifying it. 

Your unwillingness to “ sacrifice the reputation of Dr. Hampden’ 
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does you honour. Shall I be deemed officious if I suggest to you the 
only expedient by which you can preserve it? For Dr. Hampden’s 
sake—for your own sake—and the sake of his reputation and of your 
own—let his theological writings be subjected to a fitting and adequate 
tribunal. If the result be a sentence of exculpation, then, indeed, 
Dr. Hampden’s reputation will be upheld and vindicated; then, in- 
3 deed, it will «not be sacrificed,”’ which else it must be if he be forced, 
o Ho or if it be attempted to force him, on the reluctant and reclamant 
4 1 ae church, by rousing into life and activity the hitherto dormant powers 
( of the most hateful and most tyrannical law which is permitted to pol- 
lute our statute book. 
: But your lordship is further resolved “ not to sacrifice” what you 
dae call “the rights of the Crown,’’ founded upon that statute. 
af My lord, the name of Russell ought to be—ever will be, I am 
sure, in your reflecting hours—a security to us against the applica- 
tion by you of a phrase so sacred as “ the rights of the Crown,” to a 
matter so foul as the provisions of the statute of which I am writing. 
My lord, the Crown has no right, can have no right (I trust, too, that 
| it will be found to have no power), to force a bishop on the church 
| ae whom the church has just right to reject as a “setter forth of erro- 
neous and strange doctrine, contrary to God's word.” ‘True, my 
lord, the statute 25 Henry VIII., chap. 20 (the Magna Charta of 
tyranny), does give to the Crown a power which your lordship has 
| been pleased to call a “ right’? to condemn to prison and to penury 
Ba, any dean or any chapter which may refuse compliance with such a 

‘ mandate. But no statute has the power to effect the execution of the 
mandate itself; no statute has the power to make an honest and con- 
scientious chapter to elect, or an honest and conscientious prelate to 
consecrate to the office of bishop, such a person as I have described 
above. 

Forbear, my lord, while you have yet time. Persist not in your 
rash experiment. The bands of your vaunted statute will snap 
asunder, like withes, if you attempt to bind with them the strongest 
of all strong men,—the man who is strengthened with inner might 
against the assailant of his church. 

My lord, do not imagine that I am one of those who, if it were 
within their power, would deprive the Crown of any portion of its 
rightful supremacy, especially of its just, legitimate, Christian influ- 
” d ence in the appointment of our bishops—an influence which I firmly 

A believe to be necessary to the peace, and therefore to the efficiency 
of the church. Let the Crown continue to nominate them, but let it 
exercise this right, which almost all considerate churchmen wish it to 
retain, with caution, with discretion, with due regard to the feelings 
and the conscience of all concerned. Depend upon it, my lord, the 
remonstrant bishops spake to you a sound and pregnant truth, when 
they told you that the nomination to vacant bishoprics is a very deli- 
cate,-aS well as a very important particular of the royal supremacy. 

But I will not enlarge on this matter. Again I implore you to for- 
bear, while you yet have time. Retrace your steps; and be assured 
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every honest and good man, every prudent and soundadviser, above 
all, your own conscience, though not, it may be, your present tran- 
sient feeling, will applaud your forbearance. 
I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
H. Exeter, 
POSTSCRIPT. 
27, Conduit-street, Dec. 13, 

My Lord,—I have just seen a copy of your lordship’s answer to 
the address from the lay members of the church (very many and very 
distinguished members, as I have heard,) on occasion of Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment. 

Connected as this address is with the subject of my recent letter, I 
may be permitted to add a few words in reference to it, as a postscript 
to what I there wrote. 

Your lordship states “‘ your belief that the appointment will tend 
to strengthen the Protestant character of our church, so seriously 
threatened of late by many defections to the church of Rome.” 

I give your lordship full credit for the motive to which you ascribe 
this appointment; but I must frankly say that I should esteem any act 
a poor and worse than worthless compliment to “ the Protestant cha- 
racter” of our church, ay, and a real weakening of that Protestant cha- 
racter, rightly understood, which tends to make that character less 
Catholic, and less worthy of the confidence of the sound portion of the 
Catholic church throughout the world. 

But 1 have pleasure in stating to your lordship, that not only in 
my own diocese, but in many others, the resolutions, addresses, and 
petitions, on this occasion, have been subscribed by the clergy of 
all shades of religious opinion, among them by those who are most 
strenuous in the cause of Protestantism. 

I also feel it my duty to state to your lordship, that I have been 
assured that there was great reason to fear, that if this appointment 
had taken place without strong resistance from all who could resist, 
and without remonstrance from those who could only remonstrate, 
there would have been a fresh and more deplorable, as well as far 
more numerous “ defection from our church,” which would then have 
seemed tacitly to acquiesce in its own degradation, and so to have 
almost unchurched itself. 

Your lordship is pleased to condemn the course taken by the 
University of Oxford in 1836, and confirmed in 1842, as “an un- 
worthy proceeding.” 

Without presuming to question the right of your lordship, as an 
individual, to condemn any public act of any body of men whatsoever, 
I yet may take the liberty of saying, that I cannot recognise the fit- 
ness (I am unwilling to use a stronger word) of the first minister 
of the Crown thus publicly and officially holding up to indignation a 
solemn decree of one of the most eminent and venerated bodies, not 
only in England, but in Europe. 

I must also venture to suggest a question, whether this be the hap- 
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piest mode of testifying that “ charity” which, I doubt not, your lord- 
ship feels, but of which you deplore “ the sad want in others ;” or of 
allaying those “feelings of bitterness” which your lordship, in com- 
mon with all good men, must sincerely deprecate. 
I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship's most obedient servant, 
H. Exerer. 
The Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 


The following is the correspondence to which the postscript re- 
fers :— 


My Lord,—We, the undersigned lay members of the church of 
England, beg leave to represent to your lordship the deep concern 
with which we have heard the report of your intention to recommend 
Dr. Hampden to her Majesty as the future Bishop of Hereford. 

We have seen and heard enough of the strong feeling, both of 
laymen and of clergy, on this occasion, to convince us that the ap- 
pointment, if persisted in, will stir up feelings of bitterness, which it 
would be impossible soon to eradicate, and which would probably lead 
to consequences which your lordship would deprecate as earnestly as 
ourselves, 

We fervently hope that these or other reasons may induce your 
lordship to reconsider the case, before you finally advise her Majesty 
to recommend for election to the vacant bishopric a person who has 
been solemnly pronounced by his own university to be unworthy of 
its confidence as a teacher of Christian truth. 

We are, my lord, &c., &c. 


To the Right Hon. Lord John Rassell, M.P. 


[This address was signed by 485 lay members of the church of 
England, including several Peers, Members of Parliament, &c. ] 


Chesham-place, Dec. 10. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have had the honour to receive your 
representation on the subject of my recommendation of Dr. Hampden 
to the Queen for the see of Hereford. 

I am aware that there exists a strong feeling on the part of some 
laymen and clergymen against Dr, Hampden; but that the appoint- 
ment should excite feelings of bitterness is, I hope, an error, as it 
would show a sad want of Christian charity on the part of those who 
would indulge such feelings, 

The consequences with which I am threatened I am prepared to 
encounter, as I believe the appointment will tend to strengthen the 
Protestant character of our church, so seriously threatened of late by 
many defections to the church of Rome. Among the chiefs of these 
defections are to be found the leading promoters of the movement 
=— Dr. Hampden, eleven years ago, in the University of 
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I had hoped the conduct of Dr. Hampden, as Regius Professor 
of Divinity, and head of a Theological Board at Oxford, had effaced 
the memory of that unworthy proceeding. 

I have the honour to be, my Lords and Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, J. Rossguu. 

To certain Lay Members of the Church of England. 


The following letters also have appeared in the Zimes of December 
4th 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—In the list of bishops who subscribed the remonstrance to 
Lord John Russell on the appointment of Dr. Hampden, published in 
your paper of this day, I perceive that my own name is not included. 
I request you to do me the favour of stating, that my name was in the 
paper sent to Lord John Russell, though by some accident it is omitted 
in your published copy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H, Exerer. 

London, Dec, 13, 1847. 


“The Bishop of London presents his compliments to the editor of 
The Times, and requests him to correct an erratum in the copy printed 
in this day’s paper of the answer of Lord John Russell to the bishops 
who signed a representation to him on the subject of Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment to the see of Hereford. 

“ The following passage occurs in the printed copy :-— 


« ¢ Since the date of that decree Dr. Hampden has acted as Regius 
Professor of Divinity. The University of Oxford, and many bishops, 
as I am told, have required certificates of attendance on his lec- 
fures,’ &c. 


“ The words of the original letter are these :— 


«« Since the date of that decree Dr. Hampden has acted as Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford; and many bishops, 
as I am told,’ &c. 


“ Dec, 13.” 


The Bishop of Norwich has published the following letter upon Dr, 

Hampden’s appointment :-— 
Palace, Norwich, Dee, 1. 

My dear Lord,—On maturely considering the memorial which has 
been forwarded to me against the appointment of Dr. Hampden to 
the see of Hereford, not on the ground of any general unfitness for 
the office, or on any specific charge of heterodoxy, but because, “ the 
University of Oxford has affirmed, by a solemn decree, its want of 
confidence in the soundness of his doctrines,” I feel I cannot conscien- 
tiously sign it for the following reasons :— 
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1, Because I conceive that by such proceeding we are giving to 
an university censure an authority which in no way belongs to it, and 
which many of its most devoted friends have disclaimed. And further, 
that I can attach little weight to a decision emanating from Oxford on 
that occasion, bearing in mind that the movement against Dr. Hamp- 
den originated with a party suspected (how justly subsequent events have 
fully proved) of entertaining a strong leaning towards the Church of 
Rome. That the opinions, moreover, of many of those members of 
convocation who opposed Dr. Hampden were manifested with a bit- 
terness of party spirit little creditable to them as members of a Chris- 
tian community and a calm deliberative assembly ; and that there is 
good reason for believing that the majority was obtained by votes given 
by many individuals who came up expressly for the purpose, though 
it was notorious that they had never read the works which they pro- 
fessed to condemn. 

2. That even if the censure of 1836 were deserving attention, it 
was virtually repealed by a statute in the early part of 1842, which 
expressly appointed Dr. Hampden to the office of Examiner in the 
new Theological Examination, and which was, by several influential 
members of the University, understood to cancel the previous cen- 
sure; and that in the summer of 1842, an attempt was actually made 
to repeal the censure of 1836, which very nearly succeeded, supported, 
as it was, by some of the most distinguished members of the Univer- 
sity; amongst others, I believe, by no less than fifteen out of seventeen 
of the heads of colleges, and that it was opposed by a large portion of 
those well known for their Tractarian tendencies. 

3. Because I believe Dr. Hampden to have been very unfairly 
treated, judged as he was by extracts separated from their context, 
and many of them obscurely worded, on points involving deep meta- 
physical reasoning, requiring unprejudiced and dispassionate investi- 
gations to decide upon. 

4. Because I consider that on other occasions, more especially in 
his inaugural letter, he has shown clearly and unequivocally, and be- 
yond all controversy, that his sentiments on those particular topics on 
which he was supposed to be unsound, were in accordance with the 
formularies of our church and with the holy Scriptures. 

Such are the reasons for inducing me to withhold my signature 
to the memorial proposed by my right rev. brethren, expressive of 
their disapprobation of Dr. Hampden’s appointment to the vacant see 
of Hereford. 

I have only to add, though indeed I consider it scarcely necessary, 
that did I suspect Dr. Hampden in the slightest degree of holding 
opinions impugning the doctrines of the Trinity or Atonement, I 
should not have hesitated a single moment in requesting that my name 
might be affixed to the memorial, with my fullest concurrence and ap- 
probation of its object. 

I remain yours very truly, 


E. Norwicu. 
To the Lord Bishop of ——. 
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LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF RIPON TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—I have received permission from the Bishop of Ripon to send 
you the accompanying copy of a letter, which he addressed to me on 
the subject of Dr. Hampden’s nomination, and which I transmitted 
to Lord John Russell. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


C. J. Lonpon, 
Fulham, Dec. 16. 


(Copy.) 
Palace, Ripon, Dec, 2, 1847. 

“ My dear Lord,—Although I do not feel myself at liberty to adopt 
all the expressions contained in the memorial about to be presented 
from several of my episcopal brethren to the head of her Majesty's 
government on the subject of the rumoured nomination of the Rev. 
Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, I would, nevertheless, desire to 
join in most respectfully but earnestly expressing my conviction, that 
unless his lordship can be induced to pause before he forces on the 
election of Dr. Hampden, and to wait until some means be found of 
proving the groundlessness of those apprehensions which it has ex- 
cited, there is the greatest danger of the further interruption of the 
peace of the church, and of the disturbance of that confidence which 
it is most desirable that the clergy and the laity of the church should 
feel in every exercise of the royal supremacy. 

“ Believe me, my dear lord, 
“Your very faithful friend and brother, 


(Signed) T, Ripon, 
“The Lord Bishop of London.” 


COPY OF THE CONGE D’ELIRE TO THE DEAN AND Charter OF 
HEREFORD. 


The following appeared in the Gazette of December 14th :— 


WuiTEHALL, Dec. 11.—The Queen has been pleased to order a 
congé d'elire to pass the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, empowering the Dean and Chapter of the cathe- 
dral church of Hereford to elect a bishop of that see, the same being 
void by the translation of the Most Rev. Father in God, Dr. Thomas 
Musgrave, late bishop thereof, to the see of York; and her Majesty 
has also been pleased to recommend the Rev. Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, Doctor in Divinity, to be elected by the said Dean and Chapter 
Bishop of the said see of Hereford. 


MEMORIAL OF THE DEAN OF HEREFORD. 


The Dean of Hereford has presented the subjoined memorial to the 
Queen, through her Majesty's prime minister :— 
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To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

May it please your Majesty,—We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subject, John Merewether, Doctor in Divinity, Dean of the 
cathedral church of Hereford, most humbly lay before your Majesty 
the assurances of our deepest and most heartfelt attachment to your 
Majesty’s sacred person and government. 

We thank your Majesty for having graciously granted to us your 
royal licence to elect a bishop of our church, in the place of the 
Right Rev. Father in God Thomas, late bishop thereof, and for “ re- 
quiring and commanding us, by the faith and allegiance by which we 
stand bound to your Majesty, that we elect SUCH A PERSON AS MAY BE 
pEvoTeD To Gop, and useful and faithful to your Majesty and your 
kingdom.” 

We aloo dutifully recognise the goodness of your Majesty in accom- 
panying this your royal licence with letters missive, graciously an- 
nouncing to us that out of “ your princely disposition and zeal you are 
desirous,” as we cannot doubt, “to prefer unto the same see a person 
MEET THEREUNTO.”’ 

And we further acknowledge your Majesty's gracious intention to- 
wards us in “ NAMING and RECOMMENDING unto us” by the same letters 
missive Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden, your Majesty’s Reader in Theo- 
logy in your University of Oxford, to be by us “ ELECTED and CHOSEN 
unto the said bishopric.”’ 

But we most humbly beseech your Majesty to permit us, as in duty 
bound, and in obedience to your Majesty’s gracious command touch- 
ing the qualities of the person to be chosen by us, to represent (and, 
if it be deemed necessary, by sufficient documents to prove), that 
somewhat more than eleven years ago the said Dr. Renn Dickson 
Hampden, then being the late King William’s Reader of Theology, 
the said University did, as by its laws, rights, and privileges, and by the 
law of the land it is empowered, and on fit occasion bound to do, judge 
of the published writings of the said Dr. Hampden, and did solemnly 
decree, and by a statute in its House of Convocation duly made did 
enact, that the said Dr. Hampden should be deprived of certain 
weighty functions, importing the right of judging of sound teaching 
and preaching of God’s word, which had been specially annexed by 
former statutes of the said University to his office therein; to wit, 
“that he be in the number of those by whom are appointed the select 
preachers ‘ before the University, —and, further, that his counsel be 
taken in case of any preacher being called (as by the statutes of the 
said University every preacher who may have delivered any unsound 
or suspected doctrine in any of his preachings is liable to be called) 
into question before the Vice-Chancellor.” And such deprivation of 
Dr. Hampden was expressly declared in the said statute to have been 
decreed, “ because in his said published writings he has so treated 
matters theological, that in this respect the University hath no confidence 
in him.” 

Furthermore, six years afterwards, the Convocation of the said 
eee having been called together to consider the question of 
the fituess of repealing the said statute, so that the said Dr. Hampden 
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might be restored to the functions of which he had been as aforesaid 
deprived, the said Convocation did thereupon solemnly decree that 
the statute should not be repealed, but should still be (and, accord- 
ingly, it still continues to be) in full force and vigour ; whereby the 
said Dr. Hampden stands to this day denounced by the judgment of 
the said University as “ devoid altogether of its confidence in matters 
theological, by the reason of the manner in which those matters have been 
treated by him in his published writings.” 

And here we deem it our duty to your Majesty humbly to submit, 
that not only by the people and church of England, but by all your 
Majesty's royal predecessors, the solemn decisions of either of your 


Majesty's Universities of Oxford and Cambridge on questions and 


matters of theology have always been deemed to carry with them very 
high authority, and that such is the renown of these your Majesty’s 
famous Universities throughout the reformed portion of Chris- 
tendom, that everywhere their judgment is heard with reverence and 
honour. 

Neither may we omit dutifully to lay before your Majesty, that to the 
office of a bishop, to which we are commanded by your Majesty to 
choose “a person meet to be elected,’’ essentially adheres the duty of 
judging of the doctrine of the clergy committed to his charge, espe- 
cially of those who are to be instituted or licensed by him to the cure 
of souls—which high duty the University of Oxford has decreed, as 
aforesaid, that Dr. Hampden is, in its judgment, unfit to have con- 
fided to him; the distressing and disastrous consequences which must 
be expected to result from placing the diocese of Hereford, by the 
strong hand of power, under a person so characterized by so high 
authority, we are as unwilling as it would be painful to recount. 

For all these reasons, and not least because, in common as we be- 
lieve with almost every considerate churchman, we are desirous and 
anxious that the prerogative of the Crown in nomin&tin§ to bishoprics 
should be for ever established on its only firm foundation,—the con- 
fidence of the church in the wisdom, the justice, the purity, the con- 
siderate and conscientious moderation with which it is exercised ;— we 
most humbly pray your Majesty to name and recommend some other 
person whom your Majesty shall think meet to be elected by us for 
our bishop, or that your Majesty will graciously relieve us from the 
necessity of proceeding to the election till you shall have been pleased 
to submit Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden’s published writings (so judged 
as aforesaid by the Convocation of the University of Oxford) to the 
judgment either of the two Houses of Convocation of clergy of the 
province of Canterbury which is now sitting, or of the Provincial 
Council of Bishops of the same province, assisted by such divines as 
your Majesty or the said Provincial Council shall be pleased to call, 
or of some other competent tribunal which your Majesty shall be gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint. In order whereunto we have appointed 
for the day of election the 28th day of December instant, being the 
eleventh day from the receipt of your Majesty’s congé d'élire, and the 
last which we can lawfully appoint. 

And we are the more emboldened to lay this our humble supplica- 
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: ae tion at the feet of your Majesty by your known cordial attachment to 
: og our holy and apostolic church, and by your faithful and uniform ob- 
ioe servance of the oath made by your Majesty at your coronation,— 
qa ‘* That you will maintain and preserve to the utmost of your power 
| hos the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof.” 

- Hl Aa And even if it could be imagined that these last-mentioned con- 
| siderations apply not to our case, we should nevertheless confidently 
| rely on your Majesty's experienced regard for that dearest and most 
= Hons sacred right of every class and description of your subjects, the right 
4 7 of liberty of conscience, and on your having at the head of your 
Majesty’s councils a noble lord, the proudest boast of whose illustrious 
house, as well as of his own public life, it hitherto has been to assert 
that right for all men against all opponents—a right which would 
in our persons be trampled to the very dust if, in spite of all our just 
and reasonable reclamations, we be coerced under the threatened 
penalties of premunire to elect for our bishop a person whom we can- 
not conscientiously believe, so long as the aforesaid judgment stands 
against him, to be ‘‘ meet to be elected’”’ to that most holy office. 

. | In conclusion we would add our fervent prayer, as well as our most 
4 | earnest hope, that your Majesty may long be permitted by the King 
| of Kings to reign in the hearts of all your subjects the approved “ De- 
fender of the Faith,” * ruling all estates and degrees of men amongst 
us, whether ecclesiastical or temporal,” as is your sacred and un- 


* 


- doubted right,—giving alike to all experience of the blessings of your 
: 4 just and beneficent government, and receiving from all the willing 
a homage of grateful and confiding love. In witness whereunto we have 
te! affixed our decanal seal this 17th day of December, in the year of our 

(L.S.) 


The following answer has been returned by Sir George Grey to the 
foregoing Memorial from the Dean of Hereford to the Queen :— 


“ Whitehall, Dec. 20, 1847. 

“‘ Sir,—Lord John Russell having placed in my hands the petition 
addressed by you to her Majesty, and transmitted in your letter to 
him of the 17th instant, 

“T have had the honour to lay the same before the Queen, and | 
am to inform you that her Majesty has not been pleased to issue 
any commands thereupon.—I have, &c., G. Grey, 

“The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford.” 


oid 


We hear that the Bishop of Oxford, in consequence of a formal 
charge of heterodoxy having being brought against Dr. Hampden by 
some clergymen of his lordship’s diocese, has intimated to the rev. gen- 


' i) tleman that proceedings must commence against him.— Times. 
ny BY We may announce as a fact, that the Bishop of Oxford has 
a remitted the articles against Dr. Hampden to the Arches Court, and 
ine Suit will proceed in the regular course. —English Churchman. 
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THE DEAN OF HEREFORD TO LORD J. RUSSELL, 


Dean Merewether has addressed the following letter to Lord. J. 
Russell: 


My Lord,—I have had the honour to receive your lordship’s letter, 
announcing that you had received my memorial to the Queen, and 
that you had transmitted it to Sir G. Grey for presentation to her 
Majesty ; and by the same post I also receive the information that Sir 
G. Grey had laid the same before the Queen, and that “he was to 
inform me that her Majesty has not been pleased to issue any com- 
mands thereupon.” Under these circumstances I feel compelled once 
more to trouble your lordship with a few remarks. 

Throughout the correspondence in which I have had the honour to 
be engaged with your lordship, as well as in the interview which you 
were pleased to afford me on the subject of the appointment to the see 
of Hereford, it has been my object frankly and faithfully to declare 
to you the facts which have come to my knowledge, and the honest 
conviction of my mind. I desire still to act upon the same principle, 
and to submit to your lordship finally, and as briefly as possible, the 
following considerations, upon which I feel constrained to adopt a 
course which, however I may apprehend it will not be entirely con- 
genial to your lordship’s wishes, will, under the circumstances in which 
I am placed, obtain from your lordship’s candour the admission that 
it is the only course which I could pursue. 

I crave your lordship’s indulgence whilst I enumerate the special 
obligations to which 1am bound, and I state them in the order of 
their occurrence. 

When matriculated to the University of Oxford, of which I am still 
a member, the following oath was administered to me, as well as on 
taking each of my degrees :-—“ Tu dabis fidem ad observandum omnia 
statuta, privilegia, et consuctudines hujus Universitatis; ita Deus te 
adjuvet tactis sacrosanctis Christi Evangeliis.”’ 

Again—when I was admitted to the sacred orders of priest in the 
church of God, a part of my ordination vow was expressed in these 
words—that I would “ banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrine contrary to God's word.” 

Again—when I was inducted, on occasion of the installation to the 
office which I hold in the cathedral church of Hereford, as I stepped 
over the threshold of the fabric, the restoration of which, for the due 
honour of Almighty God, it has been my pride and anxious endeavour 
to promote, I was required to charge my soul with this responsibility : 
—“ Ego, Joannes Merewether, Decanus Herefordensis, ab hie hora 
in antea, fidelis ero huic sacrosancte Herefordensi ecclesiw, necnon 
jura, libertates, privilegia, et consuetudines ejusdem, pro viribus ob- 
servabo et ea manutenebo et defendam pro posse meo; sic me Deus 
adjuvet, et hac sancta Evangelia.” 

My lord, I cannot divest my mind of the awful sense of the strin- 
gency of those engagements at the present exigency. Let me en- 
treat your lordship’s patience whilst I endeavour to explain my ap- 
prehension of them, 

In my letter of the Ist of December, in reply to the second which 


Vout. XXXIII.—January, 1848. G 
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your lordship was pleased to address to me—and to which correspond- 
ence I trust your lordship will permit me publicly to refer in vindica- 
tion of my conduct, should need require it—I observed, “In regard 
to Dr. Hampden’s tenets, | would abstain from any opinion upon them 
till I had again fairly and attentively read his writings.” That act of 
justice I have carefully performed, and I will add with an earnest de- 
sire to discover grounds upon which, in case of Dr. Hampden’s ever 
occupying the high station for which he has been selected by your 
| lordship, my mind might be relieved from all distrust, and I might be 
: enabled as cordially as possible to render that service which the rela- 
‘ tive duties of diocesan and dean and chapter involve. 
It is painful in the extreme to feel obliged te declare that I discover 
Bie in those writings many assertions—not merely references to theories 
Tite or impressions of others—but assertions, which to my calm and deli- 
f berate appreciation appear to be heterodoxical, I believe I may say 
a: heretical, and very, very much, which is most dangerous, most objec- 
Cte tionable, calculated to weaken the hold which the religion we possess 
ar. as yet obtains, and ought to obtain always, upon the minds of its pro- 
a} fessors. I feel certain that the perusal of several of these works by 
fae any of that class who, ‘* by reason of use” (in cautious examination of 
ap such productions) “ have not their senses exercised to discern both 
Ee good and evil,” would produce a doubt and distrust in the teaching of 
i ai our church, in her creeds,—her formularies,—her liturgy ; would rob 
ar. them of the inestimable joy and peace in believing, and be highly de- 
: trimental to the spread of true religion. 
ar. Such being my conviction, I would ask your lordship how it must 
Br affect my conscience in reference to those solemn obligations which I 
have already detailed ? I have sworn that I will observe all the statutes 
of the University of which I am still a member, The statute of that 
University touching this matter stands in the following words, at this 
moment uncancelled, unrepealed :—* Quin ab universitate commissum 
fuerit, S. Theologiw Professori Regio, ut unus sit ex eorum numero a 
: quibus designantur selecti concionatores, secundum Tit. XVI., 58 
( Addend. p, 150), neenon ut ejus concilium adhibeatur si quis con- 
cionator coram Vice-Chancellario in questionem vocatur, secundum 


yy Tit. XVI, s. 11 (Addend, p. 151), quum vero qui nune Professor est 
a scriptis suis publict juris factis, ita res theologicas tractaverit, ut in hdc 
.  &§ parte nullam ejus fiduciam habeat Universitas; statutum est, quod 
fi munerum predictorum expers sit S. Theologie Professor Regius, 
donec aliter Universitati placuerit, ne vero quid detrimenti capiat 
interea Universitas, Professoris ejusdem vicibus fungantur alii, scilicet, 
in concionatores selectos designando senior inter Vice-Cancellarii de- 
7 ay. putatos, vel eo absente, aut ipsius Vice-Cancellarii locum tenente, 
LB at ii proximus ex ordine deputatus (proviso semper quod sacros ordines 
susceperit) et in consilio de concionibus habendo, Pralector Domine 
Margarette Comitisse Richmondie.” Should I not be guilty of de- 
: ae liberate perjury, if in direct defiance of such a decree I did any act 
a ai which should place the object of it in such a position as to be not 
E y j | only the judge of the soundness of the theological opinions and preach- 
e a) ing of a whole diocese, but of those whom, from time to time, he must 
fe ai admit to cure of souls, and even to the sacred orders of the ministry ? 
| 
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I have sworn, at the most awful moment of my life, that I will 
“ banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God’s word.” It may be replied, that this engagement applies to 
the ministrations in the cure of souls, inherent only in parochial 
functions; but the statutes of our cathedral church constitute me one 
of the guardians of the soundness of the doctrine which may be 
preached in that sacred edifice :—* Si quid a quopiam pro concione 
properatur, quod cum: verbo Dei, articulis Religionis, aut Liturgie 
Anglicane consentire non videtur, ea de re, Decanus atque Residen- 
tiarii, quotquot audierunt, Dominum Episcopum sine mora per literas 
suas monebunt.” With what confidence, or what hope of the desired 
end, should I communicate such a case to a bishop whose own sound- 
ness of theological teaching was more than suspected? Should I not 
be guilty of a breach of my ordination vows if I did not protest 
against the admission of such a person to such a responsible post, and 
endeavour to “ banish and drive away,’ by all lawful means, that per- 
son of the 18,000 clergy of this land on whom the censure and de- 
privation of one of the most learned and renowned seminaries of re- 
ligious teaching in the world is yet in its full operation and effect, one 
who is already designated thereby as a setter forth of erroneous and 
strange doctrines? Again, | have sworn to be FAITHFUL to the cathe- 
dral church of Hereford. Faithful I could not be, either as to the 
maintenance of the doctrine, or the discipline of the church in those 
respects already alluded to, or the welfare and unity of that church, 
either in the cathedral body itself or in the diocese at large, under ex- 
isting circumstances, if by any act of mine I promoted Dr. Hampden’s 
elevation to the episcopal throne of that church and diocese. Faith- 
ful I have laboured to be in the restoration and the saving of its 
material and venerable fabric. Faithful, by God’s help, I will strive 
to be, in obtaining for it that oblation of gourftl and holy doctrine 
which should ascend, together with the incense of prayer and praise, 
“in the beauty of holiness,” untainted and unalloyed by any tincture 
of “ philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” 

But your lordship may reply, there is another oath by which I have 
bound myself, which I have as yet overlooked; not so, my lord. Of 
my sentiments on the royal prerogative I have already put your lord- 
ship in possession. When | warned you of the consequences of your 
appointment, of the tendency which it would produce to weaken the 
existing relations between Church and State, | fully recognised the just 
prerogative of the Crown; and when | thought | had not sufficiently dwelt 
upon it, | wrote a second time to make myself distinctly understood. 

Nor is it only the sense of legal obligation which would constrain 
me to a dutiful regard to such observance. l'ew men have a greater 
cause to feel their duty in this respect, warmed by the sense of kind- 
ness and condescension from those of royal station, than myself. The 
memory of one who anxiously contemplated the future happiness and 
true glory of his successor, fixed indelibly those sentiments upon my 
heart. And, if for his sake only, who could to a long course of almost 
parental kindness add, in an affecting injunction, the expression of his 
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wishes for my good upon his deathbed, I should never be found for- 
getful—even although | may never have taken in the present reign 
the oath of allegiance—of that loyalty and devotion to my Sovereign 
which is not less a duty of religion than the grateful and constitu- 
tional homage of an English heart. Forgive me, my lord, for the re- 
flection on that deathbed injunction, if I say, that had it been ob- 
served,—as but for political and party influence it would have been— 
your lordship, the church, and the nation would have been spared this 
most unhappy trial, the results of which, as I have already again and 
again foreboded to your lordship, it is impossible to foresee. Nor, 
under any circumstances, is it likely that the obligation of the oath of 
allegiance in my person will be infringed upon; its terms are, that “I 
will be faithful and bear érue allegiance ;’’ and, accordingly, the congé 
Vélire has these expressions, “ requiring and commanding you, by the 
faith and allegiance by which you stand bound to us, to elect such a 
person for your bishop and pastor as may be devoted to God, and 
usEFUL and faithful to us and our KINGDOM.’ Would it be any proof 
of fidelity or ¢rue allegiance, my lord, to elect a person as “ MEET TO 
BE ELECTED” who was the contrary to those requirements? And can 
it be possible that in the course of Divine service in the Chief Sanc- 
tuary of Almighty God in the diocese, however m::med and recom- 
mended, a person should be ‘‘ UNANIMOUSLY CHOSEN and ELECTED” in 
the awful falsification of these words, IN THE PRESENCE oF Gop, 
against the consciences of the unhappy electors, simply because the ad- 
viser of the Crown (for “the Crown can do no wrong”’) has in his 
short-sightedness and ignorance of facts (to say the least) thought fit 
to name an objectionable person, the one of all the clergy of the land 
so disqualified ; and, when warned of the consequences by the voices 
of the Primate, of thirteen bishops, and hosts of priests and deacons, 
clergy and laity by hundreds, of all shades of opinions in the church, 
persisted in the reckless determination 7? 

In the words of an eminent writer of our church, “ All power is 
given unto edification, none to the overthrow and destruction of the 
chureh,’”’ Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, book viii., chap. 7; and the 
matter is perhaps placed in the true light and position by the learned 
author of Vindicia Ecclesiae Anglicane—Francis Mason ; the whole 
of which is well worthy of your lordship’s notice. I venture to sup- 
ply a brief extract, book iv., chap. 138, 1625 :— 

“ Philodoxus.—You pretended to treat of Kings electing bishops 
and conferring of bishoprics, and now you ascribe not the election to 
Kings, but to the clergy, and claim only nomination for Kings ? 

* Orthodoxus.—The King’s nomination is, with us, a fair beginning 
to the election. Therefore, when he nominates any person he elects 
him, and gives, as I may say, the first vote for him. 

“ Philodoxus.—W hat kind of elections are those of your deans and 
chapters? ‘Tis certain they can’t be called free elections, since 
nothing is to be done without the King's previous authority. 

“ Orthodoxus.—The freedom of election doth not exclude the 
King’s sacred authority, but force and tyranny only. If any un- 
worthy person should be forced upon them against their will, or the 
clergy should be constrained to give their voices by force and 
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threatening, such an election cannot be said to be free. But if the 
King do nominate a worthy person, according to the laws, as our 
Kings have used to do, and give them authority to choose him, there 
is no reason why this may not be called a free election; for here is no 
force or violence used. 

‘** Philodoxus.—But if the King, deceived by undeserved recom- 
mendations, should happen to propose to the clergy a person unlearned, 
or of ill morals, or otherwise manifestly unworthy of that function, 
what's to be done then? 

** Orthodoxus.—Our Kings are wont to proceed in these cases ma- 
turely and cautiously, I mean with the utmost care and prudence; 
and hence it comes to pass that the Church of England is at this time 
in such a flourishing condition. Ta ; 

** Philodoxus.—Since they are but men they are liable to human 
weakness ; and therefore what's to be done, if such a case should happen? 

* Orthodoxus,—If the electors could make sufficient proof of such 
crimes or incapacities, I think it were becoming them ¢é0 represent the 
same to the King, with all due humility, modesty, and duty, humbly 
beseeching his Majesty, out of his known clemency, to take care of 
the interest of the widowed church ; and our Princes are so famous 
for their piety and condescension, that I doubt not that his Majesty 
would graciously answer their pious petition—aud nominate another 
unexceptionable person, agreeable to all their wishes. Thus a mutual 
aitection would be kept up between the bishop and his church,” 

Nor is this a mere supposition, but there are instances in the history 
of this kingdom of such judicious reconsideration of an undesirable 
appointment. I will cite but one from Burnet’s History of his own 
Times, A.D. 1693, vol. iv., p. 209. London, 1733 :— 

“ The state of Ireland leads me to insert here a very particular 
instance of the Queen's pious care in disposing of bishoprics. Lord 
Sidney was so far engaged in the interest of a great family in Ireland, 
that he was too easily wrought on to recommend a branch of it to a 
vacant see. The representation was made with an undue character 
of the person ; so the Queen granted it. But when she understood 
that he lay under a very bad character, she wrote a letter in her own 
hand to Lord Sydney, letting him kuow what she had heard, and 
ordered him to call for six Irish bishops, whom she named to him, 
and to require them to certify to her their opinion of that person. 
They all agreed that he laboured under an ill fame, and till that was 
examined into they did not think it proper to promote him; so that 
matter was let fall. I do not name the person, for I intend not to 
leave a blemish on him, but set this down as an example fit to be 
imitated by Christian Princes.” 

But, alas! remonstrance seems unheeded, and if our venerable 
Primate and thirteen bishops have raised their united voice of warning 
and intreaty to no purpose, it is no marvel that my humble supplication 
should have pleaded in vain, for time—for investigation—for some 
regard to our consciences—some consideration for our painful and 
delicate position. 

The time draws near—on Tuesday next the semblance of an election 
is to be exhibited. I ventured to assure your lordship that I cou 
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not undertake to say that it would be an unanimous election; I was 
bold cnough to affirm that it would not be unanimous; and I, in my 
turn, received the intimation and the caution, I will not say, the threat 
—that the law must be vindicated. Already have I assured your 
lordship that the principle on which this painful affair is regarded, is 
that of the most solemn religious responsibility; thousands regard it 
in this light. I have already told you, my lord, that the watchword 
of such is this—* Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” I have anxiously im- 
plored your lordship to pause—to avert the blow. I have long since 
told you the truth. I have endeavoured to prevent, by every means 
in my power, the commotion which has arisen, and the necessity of 
the performance of a painful duty. I hoped the congé d élire would 
not be issued until a fair i inquiry ‘and investigation had been instituted. 
A suit has been commenced in the ecclesiastical courts—why not 
have awaited its issue? When the congé d’élire did appear, I at once 
presumed, humbly but faithfully, though I stood alone, to petition the 
Crown; and now, when I am officially informed, that “her Majesty 
has not been pleased to issue any commands thereupon,” I feel it to 
be my bounden duty, after a full and calm deliberation on the whole 
subject, having counted the cost, but remembering the words of Him 
whose most unworthy servant I am-—‘“ He that loveth house or lands 
more than me is not worthy of me”—loving my children dearly, and 
ardently desiring to complete the noble work which I have for seven 
years laboured to promote, yet not forgetting that there is an * hour 
of death and a day of judgment,” when I trust, through the merits 
of my Redeemer, to be allowed to look up with hope, that I may be 
considered by the intercessions of mercy and pity to have been faith- 
ful in the hour of trial, to have “ fought the good fight, to have kept 
the faith, to have finished my course, "_be lieving that I risk much, 
and shall incur your lordship’s heavy displeasure, who may, if you 
will, direct the sword of power against me and mine—being certain 
that I preclude myself from that which might otherwise have been my 
lot, and expecting that I shall bring down upon myself the abuse and 
blame of some—I say, my lord, having fully counted the cost, having 
weighed the sense of ‘bounden duty in the one seale against the conse- 
quences in the other, I have come to the deliberate resolve, that on 
Tuesday next no earthly consideration shall induce me to give my 
vote in the chapter of Hereford cathedral for Dr. Hampden’s elevation 
to the see of Hereford. 
I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s faithful humble servant, 
Hereford, Dee. 22. Joun Mereweruer, Dean of Lereford. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Dean of Hereford, 


in reply :— Woburn Abbey, Dec. 25. 
Sir,—I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 22nd 
inst., in which you intimate to me your intention of violating the law. 
| have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford. J. R USSELL, 
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DR. HAMPDEN’S LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


| My Lord,—It is indeed painful to an honest mind to have to answer 
: a charge of unfaithfulness to a high trust. And what else is the 
4 charge alleged by certain parties, who are reviving a clamour against 
; me, and agitating the clergy with their jealousies and alarms, but that 
of unfaithfulness to my engagements to the church of which I am a 
minister? If a person holds not in sincerity the doctrines of the 
church to whose ministry he has been called—if he is nominally 
and professedly in the church, but in heart dissents from, or is indif- 
ferent about, its faith—what is this, which is the substance, as far as 
appears to me, of what has been advanced against me, but an im- 
putation of the grossest dereliction of religious and moral duty ? 

In ordinary circumstances, I might treat such an attack with silent 
contempt. But there are occasions which demand a sacrifice of 
feeling. And the present appears to be such an occasion, when, by 
thus publicly addressing your lordship, I shall at once discharge a 
duty to her most gracious Majesty, and to yourself, my lord, the 
} first minister of the Crown, and may hope, at the same time, by a 
sj simple statement of the truth, to tranquillize the minds of humble and 
earnest Christians, who may have been perplexed by the impassioned 
appeals made to them against me. 

It is, as I have said, a painful trial to have to encounter such most 
groundless but most unrelenting enmity. After a devoted service in 
the ministry of the gospel for more than a quarter of a century, of 
which the last twelve years have been divided between the labours of 
the Divinity chair and parochial ministrations, I might well be ex- 
cused from replying to accusations which gry whole life, passed under 
the eyes of men, and in the presence of that all-seeing God who tries 
the heart, effectually refutes—from being! required to deny having 
impugned those vital truths of our holy faith which it has been my 
constant study to uphold and enforce. 

Alas, my lord, how commonly in the jealousies and heart-burnings 
of the polemical spirit is that precept of the Divine law, “ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour,” carelessly violated! 
The promotion of certain views, or the depression of an antagonist, 
' is too often regarded by the corrupt human heart as a warrant for any 
! excess of uncharitableness, and even for untruth. 

If ever there was a time when the circumstances of the church 
presented a temptation to this offence, it is the present. ‘The church 
has now for many years been grievously troubled by what is familiarly 
known as the Tractarian movement—an organized agitation for the 
purpose of secretly revolutionizing the church of this country, for un- 
protestantizing it, as it has been said by some of the party, or “ de- 
veloping the catholic principle latent in it.’ With what effect the 
movement has been working, is but too evident. Not only have 
numbers been seduced from the church of their fathers to the corrupt 
church of Rome, but among such many even of the clergy, forgetting 
their ordination vows and their sacred obligation to the church which 
carried them to Christ in baptism, have led the way in the apostasy. 
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Nor has the evil been stopped by these open secessions. Many re- 
main among us deeply infected with the same principles which have 
carried others openly to Rome. These consist chiefly of the younger 
clergy, ready, as late events have shown, to respond to the call of 
their leaders, and to throw the weight of their numbers into any 
question of high interest to their party. In such a state of things, 
no one’s theological or pastoral character is safe. Any one who is 
adverse to the designs of the party, and whom it may be worth while 
to attack, cannot expect to escape. Nothing is easier, in such times 
of excitement, than to collect a number of signatures of persons whose 
names are already registered with their leaders, and to make such 
persons zealous and active men, as they are for the most part eager 
to prove their chivalry in the cause, centres of agitation in different 
parts of the country. 

Nor is it anything strange or novel, my lord, which is now hap- 
pening. From the Scriptures we learn how the Apostles themselves, 
following their Lord in his persecutions, were reviled and evil-entreated 
by their brethren. In our own country, the learned author of the 
‘ Defence of the Nicene Faith,” Bishop Bull, had to complain of a 
charge of Socinianism, brought against him by a brother minister of 
the church. And before him even the excellent Hooker -had to de- 
fend his opinions, delivered in sermons at the Temple, against the ex- 
ceptions of an opponent from the same pulpit; and at a iater period 
of his life, amidst the simplicity and blamelessness of his daily con- 
versation, to resist a scandalous attack on his character, which nearly 
bowed him to the grave. And thus Archbishop Tillotson complains, 
in one of his sermons, of the evil tongues of his days. “I know not,” 
he says, “ how it comes to pass, but so it is, that every one that offers 
to give a reasonable account of his faith, and to establish religion upon 
rational principles, is presently branded for a Socinian......But if this 
be Socinianism, for a man to inquire into the grounds and reasons of 
Christian religion, and to endeavour to give a satisfactory account 
why he believes it, 1 know no way, but that all considerate, inquisitive 
men that are above fancy and enthusiasm, must be either Socinians or 
Atheists,” 

Let me, then, I would say, my lord, be instructed and encouraged 
by those and other like examples, to submit with patience to His will, 
who, in the mystery of His providence, has appointed for good that 
I, humble servant of His, as I am, should pass through this ordeal of 

‘edlumny. What is most afflicting in it is, that Iam accused of de- 
tracting from His glory, and the infinite merits of His blessed atone- 
ment. He knows, however, that I have not done so. I am solaced 
and strengthened with this thought. I hope, therefore, calmly to 
address myself to the objections which my importunate adversaries, 
with all the vehemence of an electioneering contest, are recklessly 
throwing out against me. Let me endeavour to silence that conflict 
of feelings within my own heart, which so unmerited and so base a 
charge naturally excites. 

First, then, my lord, I most solemnly deny the scandalous imputa- 
tion, As an honest man, I say I do not, and never did, for one mo- 
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ment of my life, in thought or word, hold or maintain any other doc- 
trine respecting our Lord’s most holy Person and His blessed Work 
of Redemption, than that which is plainly set forth from Scripture in 
the Articles and Formularies of our church. I hold, too, and have 
ever held most firmly, the full doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as stated 
on the same authority in the same documents of the church. 

Nay, I go on to say, with the utmost confidence of my erngrin 
that I have on every occasion exerted myself to defend these holy 
truths, which I believe, not with a mere assent, but really love and 
delight in. My conviction has been, that no sermon, no exposition 
of religious doctrine, or exhortation to religious conduct, could have 
any unction of spiritual instruction, any living power to teach or to 
persuade, which did not derive its strength from these holy and lovely 
truths, which describe to us God the Father giving his only begotten 
Son, his co-equal in majesty and power, “ to the end that all that be- 
lieve in Him should not perish but have everlasting life ;”’ God the 
Son giving Himself in love, taking oun Him our nature, and born into 
the world, living and dying for us men, and for our salvation; God 
the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, the third 
person in the blessed Trinity, sent down with holy comfort from the 
Saviour, to instruct and guide the church through all ages. 

These great revealed verities, no mere opinions collected by specu- 
lative reasoning, but the manifest indisputable teaching of Scripture, 
—without which Scripture would not be what it is,;—I have, then, 
ever taught and enforced, both as most certain and as most necessary 
to be believed. 

It is not my teaching, whatever may have been attempted to be 
shown by prejudiced adversaries, that the doctrines of Scripture or 
any other of its great fundamental truths,—such as original sin, jus- 
tification by faith, preventing and assisting grace, the efficacy of the 
two sacraments instituted by our Lord,—are nothing more than 
theories formed by the human mind on the text of Scripture. It is a 
very great mistake to suppose that I have ever meant this, in what I 
said of the force of theory, in my Bampton lectures or elsewhere. It 
is one thing to endeavour to unfold the theories on which a particular 
phraseology employed in the systematic statement of divine truths has 
been framed and adapted to its purpose; and quite another thing, to 
state that the truths themselves, which that phraseology expresses, are 
mere theories, or mere opinions, or probable conclusions, having no 
positive certainty in them. This latter misconstruction belongs to 
those who have taken it up. It is not mine; it has no warrant in 
anything that I have said in theological discussion. My Bampton 
lectures, indeed, were not written for popular reading, but for such as 
should come to the study of the subject with some previous knowledge 
both of theological questions and of ancient philosophy. It is no 
wonder, then, that they should be open to misrepresentation to or- 
dinary readers. 1 should be much concerned if, from any unskilful- 
ness in the use of words, I should have given rise to misapprehension. 
I would not assert, however, that I have always succeeded in convey- 
ing my thoughts exactly. But I am not, at any rate, to be blamed 
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for some mistakes, or rather, perversions of my meaning. For this I 
know, that arguments which I have advanced in support of the truth, 
have, in many instances, by an artful selection of detached words, been 
represented as upholding the very errors which they refuted. 

But whatever has been done by hostile and uncandid expositors in 
the way of perverting or obscuring my meaning, I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that many honest and intelligent minds have appre- 
hended my true intent, and appreciated my labours. Thus, for in- 
stance, this or that person would not or could not see, that it is a 
strong argument for the truth of the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, 
that even heretics (as I have urged) have in some sense professed it, 
however imperfectly and injuriously, thus acknowledging the truth 
amidst their vain attempts to corrupt and destroy it, unconsciously 
bearing testimony to its existence in disputing it; and the truth itself 
showing its vital strength in surviving their attacks. 

Many such instances of cruel misrepresentation I could allege. But 
I will not weary your lordship’s patience. Let me, however, be suf- 
fered to say, what I would fain have remembered only in thanksgiving 
to Him whose grace enables us to think or do anything good, that I have 
reason to bless God that in one instance at least I have not laboured 
in vain; but that a person, now a pious and distinguished minister of 
Christ, was confirmed and fixed, by what I have advanced on the sub- 
ject of the Trinitarian controversies, in the true faith of that holy 
mystery. And does not this one fact more than outweigh the asser- 
tions of a thousand anonymous writers in newspapers, copying one 
another, and repeating the original false statement of the first mistaken 
or misrepresenting commentators ? 

Most sincerely, then, and most firmly do I believe that there is but 
one catholic faith—one invariable standard of orthodox truth; and 
that all departures from this, consequently, are errors of doctrine and 
corruptions of the faith, and not that ‘* form of sound words” which 
God has set forth to us in his revelation. 

I challeage my impugners to disprove this assertion of my belief, 
not by sophistical constructions, not by garbled quotations, such as 
the public has been too familiar with from their hands; not by mere 
verbal inferences, not by the false colouring of their own minds, or 
by the shadows cast from their own theories; but from plain and 
direct assertions qualified and explained, as all assertions must be, by 
the context and other passages, and the general tenour of my writings. 


.They have hitherto kept certain portions of my publications as much 


as possible out of view. They have continued repeating certain sen- 
tences, or half sentences, as if these were so many oracular dicta of 
mine, striking ever on the same note which they once found to awaken 
a chord in the minds of the uninformed or the prejudiced, skilfully, 
indeed, as tacticians, but most dishonestly as men. Let them, then, 
abandon these mere party polemics. Let them fairly show, if they 
can, where I have expressed the slightest doubt of the truth, or of the 
importance of the great Christian doctrines which are the foundation 
of our faith. I may appeal to any of my sermons, preached or pub- 
lished, (1 include, in this reference, a volume of « Parochial Sermons,” 
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published by me in 1828, and since reprinted,) and to every course 
of lectures delivered by me, whether public or private, as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

But, my lord, whilst I fully believe that there is but one catholic 
faith, I am not required by this persuasion to treat disrespectfully or 
uncharitably all that differ from us, or that conscientiously declare 
that they, for their part, cannot learn that faith from the Bible. I 
would do nothing to encourage dissent from the church, It grieves 
me whenever I see it. But at the same time, I am for a full toleration, 
if dissent be only open and avowed ; a toleration that is, extending not 
only to the grant of civil privileges to dissenters, but to the equitable 
and kind consideration of their statements and arguments, as well as 
of their feelings. Il would try to win them over—Il would not exas- 
perate them. I would not presume to surrender God's truth, which 
is not mine to give away, or to call error and falsehood by the sacred 
name of truth. But as for candid and indulgent consideration for the 
persons of those who are in error, this is in every man’s power, and 
is every Christian man’s bounden duty to give. This, then, I would 
not withhold even from those who have departed the furthest from 
the true faith. 

If, accordingly, on any occasion I have ventured to call Unitarians 
Christians, surely this must be understood in the wide charitable sense 
of the term—not in that strict sense in which it belongs to a believer 
in the divinity and the blessed atonement of our Lord, but in a sense 
not unlike that in which it is used in our liturgy, when we pray for 
“all who profess and call themselves Christians,’’ that they “ may be 
led into the way of truth,” &c. What I may have said, then, in 
charity of the persons, or of the,m@gdes of reasoning, of misbelievers, 
cannot in any fairness be understood as indulgence to their tenets. 1 
repeat, I not only regard the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, and of the 
incarnation and atonement of our Lord, and the salvation of man 
through faith only in him, with the truths arising out of, and closely 
connected with, these great doctrines, as most certain, but, further, as 
vitally important to be believed in order to a saving faith and a right 
practical religion. So intimate, indeed, I conceive is the connexion 
between a sound theology and a right religious conduct, that they 
alone can properly be said to have a right religion who have a sound 
theology. Still, the two terms, theology and religion, admit of being 
separately defined, according to the proper notion of each, For so 
St. James speaks of “ pure religion, and undefiled before God ;” point- 
ing out the practical moral duties, the charity and purity of life, where- 
in it consists. Surely, no one can justly suppose from this, that St. 
James dispenses with a sound theology, as the basis of that religion 
which he describes. Nor ought I to have been construed as divorcing 
a sound theology and a right religion. 

I have insisted, indeed, my lord, constantly on the supremacy of 
Scripture as our rule of faith; and what consistent member of the 
church of England does not? But this very assertion of the supre- 
macy of Scripture has been taken up invidiously by some, as if I re- 
jected altogether the authority of the church and undervalued its im- 
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portance as a visible institution of Christ's religion. This, however, 
cannot by any means be justly said of me. I have ever taught that a 
deferential respect to the authority of the church, as it is laid down 
and explained in the formularies of our church, was most incumbent 
on Christians, though certainly not that high and transcendent respect 
which is due to the inspired word alone. But the fact is, that many 
of those who are now objecting to me, will be satisfied with no view 
on this subject which is not virtually the same as that of Rome,— 
ascribing to the church not only an authority of order, such as is 
claimed in our Articles, but an absolute authority for propounding 
matters of faith, and requiring its decisions to be received with un- 
questioning submission by its members. The church, in their view, 
is not simply “ the witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” but the deposi- 
tory of revealed truth, the authoritative interpreter of Scripture, 
without which Scripture is conceived by them to speak an uncertain 
sense. 

But what is this but to suppose that the church is endued with an 
infallible authority ? For, unless it can pronounce infallibly, how can 
the Christian be required to receive its decisions as divine truths obli- 
gatory on his faith ? 

This notion, however, of church authority will be found to be the 
root of the objections of this class of theologians to the teaching of all 
who require that all doctrines should be drawn from Scripture. With 
them the reference to Scripture is an “ heretical principle,” because it 
holds up the authority of Scripture over that of the church in all 
questions of doctrine. Hence that animosity against all who thus 
establish the articles of faith, and their unchecked boldness in repeat- 
ing charges of heresy against any confession of faith, however sound 
in itself, which claims to be simply scriptural in its authority. A 
person in their view is no believer, who does not hold their “ church 
principles’’—that is, who does not build his faith on the church in 
their sense. 

But, my lord, I must notice, before I conclude, the hollow pretence 
of those who are resting their objections to me on the statute of the 
University passed .in 1836. 

[ think it will be found, that some of those who are urging this 
point were the most active instruments themselves in carrying that 
illegal measure. Men are naturally unwilling to acknowledge their 
wrong. More is the honour due to those excellent persons who have not 
wished that day of excitement to be remembered against me, but 
would now gladly erase the record of it. But it is distressing to see 
that there are others who would fall back on their own wrong, and 
would take a false advantage from it to justify themselves to themselves 
and to the public. 

That statute, however, I would observe, has been virtually repealed 
by two subsequent proceedings in the University ; in the first place, 
by the New Theological Statute of 1842, which placed me, as Regius 
Professor, at the head of a newly constituted board of Theological 
Examiners; and then, in the same year, by the just act of the chief 
authorities of the University, with whom rests the initiative of every 
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measure, the board of heads of houses and proctors, who unanimously 
proposed a form of statute for rescinding it, So far, then, as the chief 
responsible body of the University is concerned, I am relieved of the 
burden of that statute; though the Tractarian party succeeded, with 
a very reduced majority, however, in throwing out the measure in Con- 
vocation. 

And is not the history of that statute perfectly understood? How 
can any venture to put it forward now, when by such an act they are 
implicating themselves with the theology and the spirit of its chief pro- 
moters? Every one knows that the editors of the “ Tracts,” and others 
following in their wake, were the great instruments in the work of 
calumny on which it was founded. A pamphlet, full of gross misre- 
presentation of my writings, the production of Mr, Newman, was cir- 
culated through the country. And the calumnies thus spread abroad 
concurred with the great political excitement of the times in obtaining 
a majority against me; not, however, even then, until after a repulse 
on the first assault by the firm and spirited intervention of the proc- 
tors. How, then, can any wish to sympathize or identify themselves 
with the chief actors of that day? Where is Mr. Newman now, let 
me ask, the principal mover then? What are the rest doing—his old 
associates whom he has left—but training others to imbibe the spirit 
of their great leader, reluctant as they may be to follow him through- 
out? 

With what real truth, therefore, can it be said that, as certain per- 
sons seem to take an unenviable pleasure in repeating, I am under 
“the censure of the University ?” I am not, my lord, in truth. In 
fact, the statute referred to no opinions or doctrines whatever, but only 
to the manner of treating theological subjects. When, mdeed, a cen- 
sure of the University is passed, certain propositions are selected from 
the author’s writings, and the decree of Convocation condemns those 
particular propositions. This was done recently in the case of Mr. 
Ward, the author of the “ Ideal of the Christian Church.” Nothing of 
the kind was done in my case; nothing specific was ever alleged 
against me. 

Certainly, whatever may have been the first design of the statute 
referred to, it has had no effect. It has been practically a dead letter. 
I have continued to preach and lecture in the University without any 
diminution of attendance or respect on account of it. No Divinity 
Professor before me, I believe, has been better attended, or received 
more marks of confidence from his hearers. 

Then, my lord, if further witnesses are needed to my character as a 
Christian minister, let the thousands who have heard my sermons and 
my lectures speak for me. Again, let any of my parishioners, who 
have known my manner of life and conversation now for twelve years’ 
past, and my whole ministry among them,—in the church, in the 
school, and from house to house—be called to give their evidence. 
But let not the public be deluded into a rash and false judgment by 
anonymous slanderers in newspapers, Nor let an undue weight be 
attributed to meetings convened by circulars sent through the country, 
under the instigation of a few individuals, who are for the most part 
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well known adversaries, not only of me, but of all that is Protestant in 
our church. 

I trust, my lord, I have not exceeded that reserve which becomes 
me in addressing your lordship. 1 am sure you will not wonder at my 
feeling strongly on an occasion of such solemn interest to me. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, with every sentiment of respect, 
your lordship’s greatly obliged and faithful servant, 

R. D. Hamppen. 

Christchurch, Dec. 9 


DECLARATION OF THE CLERGY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON, 


Charterhouse, December 16, 1847. 


Reverend Sir,—A requisition has been presented to me, signed by 
several of the clergy of my archdeaconry, to convene a meeting for 
the purpose of considering “ what course should be taken with respect 
to the rumoured appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of Here- 
ford?’ but as I have great doubt as to the expediency of holding such 
a meeting, I have thought it the more convenient course to draw up 
the accompanying declaration, and to send a copy of it to each of the 
clergy of my archdeaconry. 

The declaration, to which I have affixed my own name, will remain 
for a few days in the Library of Sion College, in order to allow such 
of the clergy as approve of it the opportunity of adding their names. 


I am, Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. H. Hate. 


We, the archdeacon and clergy of the archdeaconry of London, 
whose names are hereunto affixed, having learned that the expediency 
of the nomination of the Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to the see of Hereford has been publicly called in 
question by several of the prelates of our church, and being also 
aware that a statute was passed in the year 1836, in the convocation 
of the University of Oxford, in which the writings of the said Regius 
Professor were stated to be the ground of his exclusion from the per- 
formance of certain duties heretofore confided to the Regius Pro- 
fessor—do hereby declare our opinion, that it is the duty of her 
Majesty’s ministers not to interpose the authority of the Crown against 
any legal proceedings, which may afford to Dr. Hampden the oppor- 
tunity of justifying his appointment to the vacant see, by proving be- 
fore a proper tribunal the conformity of the opinions contained in his 
writings with the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England. 

We deem it due to ourselves also to state, that while we disavow 
any desire to impede the exercise of the royal prerogative in the 
nomination of bishops to vacant sees, we cannot contemplate without 
alarm the prospect of a really compulsory election and confirmation 
of a bishop; nor consider such a proceeding, however sanctioned by 
statute-law, in any other light than as a withholding from the Church 
of England that liberty which is now essential to the preservation of 
her purity, and the maintenance of her integrity. 
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LETTER OF THE REV, DR, HUGHES TO ARCHDEACON HALE, 


_ St. John’s Rectory, Clerkenwell, Dec. 18, 1847. 

Venerable Sir,—I have received a letter bearing your signature, 
accompanied with the copy of a declaration, the spirit of which is 
opposed to the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford, 
and stating that you have affixed your own name to it, and that it will 
remain for a few days in the Library of Sion College, in order to 
allow such of the clergy as approve of it, the opportunity of adding 
their names. 

Although the letter does not call for an answer, yet to prevent 
misconception as to my own and other clergymen’s views on the sub- 
ject, I think it my duty to notice it, by respectfully informing you 
that I entirely dissent from the sentiments contained in that declara- 
tion; and that I have, along with several of the London clergymen 
of high character, already signed an address to Dr. Hampden, ex- 
pressive of our confidence in the soundness of his theology, and of 
our unqualified approbation of his elevation to the episcopate. 

I have the honour to remain, Venerable Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Hucu Huaurs, D.D., 


Rector of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. 
Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 


LETTER OF THE REV, R. R, FALKNER, 


The following letter, on the subject of the Chelmsford meeting, has 
been addressed to the Rural Dean :— 


Havering Parsonage, Romford, Essex, Dec. 6, 1847. 

Rev. Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favour, with 
a copy of the archdeacon’s circular, and to express my deep regret 
that any such steps should be taken by the clergy, ‘with the view of 
preventing the consecration of Dr. Hampden,’ I do this in order that 
I may not be considered as one of those who by their silence appear 
to sanction such proceedings, I cannot attend the meeting to-morrow 
at Chelmsford, to give my voice against it; and it might seem pre- 
sumptuous in me to address the archdeacon by letter of protest on 
the subject, or 1 would do so. But if you can in any way make 
known my humble opinion, I should be glad ; yea, and to tell it unto 
the church and the world, for I am persuaded that the party now op- 
posing Dr. Hampden’s consecration is no other than that of the 
Tractarians, who, while they profess such zeal for orthodoxy, are 
secretly undermining the foundations of our Protestant church, but 
dare not in the present factious attempt avow their real motives. 

I am, Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, 


R. R. FALKNER, 
Incumbent of Havering, Essex, and of 
the Round Church, Cambridge. 
P.S.—I hope there will be many voices raised against this meet- 
ing, which will be made publicly known.—Morning Chronicle. 
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PROTEST OF MEMBERS OF CONVOCATION IN FAVOUR OF DR. HAMPDEN, 
a os We, the undersigned, clergy and laity, members of convocation, 
1 pa having heard that steps have been taken in several dioceses to excite 
Eis an agitation, with the view of throwing obstacles in the way of 
et. the elevation of the present Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
a to the Bishopric of Hereford, are anxious to record our solemn pro- 
. Ha test against any such proceedings, as unjust to Dr. Hampden, dis- 
*: Tia respectful to her Majesty, and likely to prove highly prejudicial to 
the best interests of the church, 
bile Oxford, Dec. 13, 1847. 
4 Pie Monson, Ch. Ch., M.A. 
- ig Say and Sele, M.A., D.C.L., New Coll., late Fellow, Canon 
Resid. of Hereford. 
| aes Godfrey Faussett, D.D., Canon of Ch, Ch., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. 
Sir Thomas Acland, Bart, M.P., Ch. Ch. 
Geo. Bridle Daubeny, M.D., Magdalen College, Professor 
- ae of Chemistry, Botany, and Rural Economy. 
1ate Richard Michell, B.D., Lincoln College, Tutor and late 
apt Fellow, Prelector in Logic. 
. {ie James Garbett, M.A., Brasenose College, late Fellow and 
j 4 ty Tutor, Professor of Poetry and Select Preacher. 
“ Leh John Matthias Wilson, M.A., C.C.C., Fellow and Tutor, 
efit. Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
: ti Travers Twiss, D.C.L., late Fellow and Tutor of University 
v | : College, and Professor of Political Economy. 
\. Bei. Henry Hallam, Esq., M.A., Ch. Ch. 
ab W. D. Conybeare, M.A., Dean of Llandaff, and late Bamp- 
ton Lecturer. 
mm 1a Archibald Campbell Tait, D.C.L., late Fellow and Tutor of 
—_— Balliol College, Head Master of Rugby School. 
4 atk Geo. H. Sacheverell Johnson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen's College, late Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
a | ee James Gylby Lonsdale, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol 
College. 
Eins Phillip Duncan, M.A., late Fellow of New College ; Keeper 
Spit. of the Ashmolean Museum. 
1 a Arthur Pennryhn Stanley, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 
ee versity College; late Select Preacher. 
ie Edward Ellerton, D.D., Fellow and Prelector in Theology, 


Magdalen College. 
W. Hayward Cox, B.D., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, 


and late Michell Fellow of Queen’s College; late Ex- 


aminer. 
T. F. Henney, M.A., Vicegerent; Fellow and Tutor of 


Pembroke College; Public Examiner. 
James T. B. Landon, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege; Public Examiner. 
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Edward Boucher James, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College. 

Wm. Dyke, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 

Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. 

Frederic Temple, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. 

Henry Boothby Barry, M.A., Michell Fellow of Queen's 
College. 

Philip Serle, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College. 

George Butler, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 

Henry Reynolds, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College; 
Junior Proctor, 1836; late Public Examiner. ; 
Sir Charles Vaughan, D.C.L., G.C.H., Fellow of All Souls. 

George R. Moncrieff, M.A., Balliol, late Exhibitioner. 


Robert Gandell, M.A., Queen’s College, Michell Fellow 
and Hebrew Lecturer. 


H. E. Strickland, M.A., Oriel College. 

Honourable Augustus Barrington, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls. 

A. H, Clough, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. 

Stuart Tears, B.D., Fellow of C. C. C. 

Samuel Hinds, D.D., Queen’s College, late Vice-Principal 
of Alban Hall. 

Thomas Harding Newman, D.D., Fellow Magdalen College. 

Honourable R. Howard, D.C.L., Fellow All Souls’ College. 

E. Fitzroy Talbot, M.A. late Student*ofCh. Ch. 

George Stanley Faber, B.D., Lincoln College, Master of 
Sherborne Hospital. 

James Fred. Crouch, B.D., Fellow C. C. C., late Proctor, 

John C. Millen, M.A., Lincoln Coll. 

Sir L. T. Jones Parry, Lt.-Gen,, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

C. J. Ridley, M.A., University College, Fellow. 

Baden Powell, M.A., Oriel College, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry. 

Henry Highton, M.A., Queen’s College, late Michell Fellow. 

Bonamy Price, M.A., Worcester College. 

Horatio Nelson Dudding, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College. 

Edward Eliot, B.D., Exeter College, late Archdeacon of 
Barbadoes. 

John F. Burgoyne Blackett, M.A., Merton College, Fellow. 

Charles Neate, M.A., Oriel College, Fellow. 

Richard Congreve, M.A., Wadham College, Fellow. 

Charles T. Arnold, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Briscoe, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 

W. Morgan Hinsey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Senior Proctor. 

Geo. Graville Bradley, M.A., University College, Fellow. 

T. D’Oyly Walters, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

Geo. Hammond, M.A., Merton College, Fellow. 

T. Dawson Allen, M.A., late Fellow of University College. 

Henry W. Sulivan, M.A., Balliol. 
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John Henry Bucholl, M.A., late Michell Fellow of Queen's. 

Edmund Hammond, M.A., late Fellow of University. 

John Ball, M.A., St. John’s College, late Fellow. 

Thomas Harris, B. D., Fellow of Magdalen College, late 
Proctor. 

Edmund Goodenough Bayly, M.A., late Fellow. 

G. V. Cox, M.A., New College. 

Arthur Bigge, M.A., All Souls’, Fellow. 

E. P. Blunt, M.A., C. C. C., Fellow. 

George Gleed, B.D., St. John's College, late Fellow. 

G. W. Brakenridge, M.A., University College. 

Matthew Arnold, M.A., Oriel College, Fellow. 

John H. Crowder, M.A., Merton College, Cl. 

George Capon, M.A., Brasenose, late Fellow. 

Thomas Price, B.D. Jesus College, late Fellow. 

Humphrey W. Freeland, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

Edwin Sandys-Lumsdaine, M. A., St. John’s College. 

John Henry Hippesley, M. A., Oriel. 

Hugh Pearson, M.A., Balliol. 

Henry Mills, M.A., Balliol. 

Charles Grenhill Davies, M.A., St. Mary Hall. 

Henry Bishop, M.A., Oriel. 

W. Law Pope, M.A., Worcester College, Fellow. 

W. Spencer Braham, M.A., Lincoln College. 

W. _ seed D.D., Pembroke College, Head Master of 
Abingdon School. 

J. Esmond Riddle, M.A., St. Edmund Hall. 

E. Walwyn Foley, M.A., Wadham. 

J. Rawlin Trye, M.A., Jesus College. 

W. Rogers Coxwell, M.A., Exeter College. 

W. Simeon Brecknell, M.A., Worcester College. 

Robert Eden, M.A., C. C. C., late Fellow. 

J. Edmond Cox, M.A., All Souls’. 

Charles Shottowe, M.A., Fellow, Jesus. 

T. F. Secretan-Gabb, M.A., Jesus, late Fellow. 

Maximilian Geneste, M.A., Queen’s College. 

Thomas Davies, M.A., Jesus College, Fellow. 

William Oakeley, Jesus College, Fellow: 

Thomas Byrth, D.D., Magdalen Hall. 

J. P. Rhoades, M.A., Wadham, late Scholar. 

William Price, M.A., Pembroke, late Fellow. 

Hugo D. Harper, M. A., Jesus™College, Fellow, Head 
Master of Cowbridge School. 

Thomas William, M.A., Jesus College. 

A. St. John Baker, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

George Stott, M.A., Worcester College, Fellow. 

Charles Wightwick, B.D., late Vicegerent, Fellow and Tutor 
of Pembroke College, and Senior Proctor. 

James Landon, B.D., late Fellow of Oriel, and Senior Proctor. 

J. H. Sharwood, M. A. St. Edmund Hall. 
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John Buckle, M.A,, St. Mary Hall. 

R, J. Dawes, M.A., Worcester College. 

Henry Jones Skinner, M.A., Worcester College. 
Edward Garbett, M.A., Brasenose College. 
George Burmester, M.A., Balliol College. 

W. EI. Stevens, M.A., Worcester College. 

Seth Stevenson, M.A., St. Mary Hall. 

W. Hodson, M.A., Queen’s College. 

Henry Tilley Price, M.A., Jesus College. 

Jos. C, Pring, M.A., New College. 

George T. Lewis, M.A., Queen’s. 

Morgan Davies, M.A., Jesus College. 

Charles Offley, M.A., University. 

George Newnham, M.A., C. C. C., late Fellow. 
W. Robertson, D.C.L., Magdalen, Fellow. 

W. Boyter Young, M.A., St. John’s College. 
W. W, Phelps, M.A., C. C. C., late Fellow. 
John Penn Allen, M.A., University. 

John Nash Tynedale, M.A., Wadham. 

George Hodson, M.A., Magdalen College. 

J. Colville, M,A., Magdalen Hall, 

Peter Maurice, D.D., New College. 

Carr J. Glyn, M.A., Ch. Ch., late tudent. 
John W. King, M.A., University College, Fellow. 
George Peche, M.A., Pembroke College. 
Edward Rowdon, M.A., late Fellow, New College. 
Richard Richards, M.A., Ch. Ch, 

Hugh Jones, M.A,, Jesus. 

E. L. Davies, M.A,, Jesus, 

Charles Roe, M.A., Trinity College. 

Charles Waring Faber, M.A., University College. 
Henry T. Price, M.A., Jesus. 

George Sherer, M.A,, New College, late Fellow. 
E. R. Strickland, M.A., Trinity College. 

John Pearson, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Robert Evans, M.A,, Jesus College, late Fellow and Tutor 
and Junior Proctor. 
W. Blackstone Lee, M.A,, New College, late Fellow. 
F, C, Blackstone, B.C,L., New College, late Fellow. 

J. S, Austin, M.A., Trinity College. 

Norman Macdonald, D.C.L., All Souls’, Fellow. 

Joseph West, M.A., New College. 

George Day, M.A., Ch. Ch. 

Robert Bailey Fisher, M.A., Pembroke College. 

George Jeans,-M.A., Pembroke College. 

H. L. Walters, M.A., Christ Church. 

Joseph Ballantine Dykes, M.A., Queen’s College, Fellow. 
Thomas Preston, M.A., Exeter College. 

Robert French Lawrence, M.A., Ch. Ch., late Student. 
H. G. Watkins, M.A., Worcester College. 

Morning Chronicle, Dec. 14. 
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Oxrorv, Dec, 17.—The convocation protest in favour of Dr. 
Hampden has received already upwards of two hundred and fifty 
signatures, including the names of Monson, Portman, Say-and-Sele, 
the Master of Pembroke College, the Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
Professors Wilson, Daubeny, Michell, Twiss, Garbett, Towill; H. 
Hallam, Esq.; the Dean of Llandaff; T. Duncan, Esq., Dr. Tait, of 
Rugby, Drs. Marsh and Mortimer, the Honourable and Rev. Montagu 
Villiers, &c. An address has also been signed by nearly four hundred 
clergy, and is to be presented to Dr. Hampden. There is a rumour 
here that the heads of houses are about to issue a declaration in 
favour of Dr. Hampden. It is contradicted that the Bishop of Exeter 
advanced any opinion of Dr. Hampden’s unsoundness in 1836. There 
appears to be a mistake somewhere.—Morning Chronicle, 


PROTEST OF CERTAIN OF THE CLERGY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OP 
COVENTRY. 


We, the undersigned clergy, resident within the archdeaconry of 
Coventry, having observed with pain that a petition is about to be 
resented to her Majesty from certain of our brother clergymen of 
this archdeaconry against the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the 
bishopric of Hereford, desire to record our protest against such 
tition, as alike unjust to Dr. Hampden, interfering unnecessarily 
with her Majesty’s selection, and likely to prove highly prejudicial to 
the best interests of the Church of England. 
Jostan M.A., perpetual curate of St. 
James’s, Birmingham. 
C. T. Arnoip, M.A., assistant-master of Rugby 
School. 
J. Casesow Barrett, M.A., incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Birmingham. 
H. J. Bucxoi, M.A., assistant master of Rugby 
School. 
Carew Tuomas Exers, vicar of Bickenhill. 
R. Concreve, M.A., assistant master of Rugby 
School, and fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
G. E. L. Corton, M.A., assistant master of Rugby 
School, and late fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Sypngey Gepcg, M.A., second master of King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. 
Gover, M.A.,, incumbent of St. Paul's, 
Birmingham. 
Josnua Greaves, M.A,, incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Birmingham. 
A. Wittiam Grecory, vicar of Corley. 
Henry Hakeg, vicar of Chilvers Coton. 
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H. Hicuton, M.A., assistant master of Rugby 
School, and late fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

J. S. Hopeson, M.A., rector of Brinklow. 

Artuur R. Kenney, rector of Bourton-on-Duns- 
more, 

James M. Knott, vicar of Prior’s Hardwick. 

W. Duncan Lona, M.A., incumbent of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Birmingham. 

Joun C. Miuuer, M.A., rector of St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham. 

Epwarp vicar of Radway. 

J. Mouttnig, M.A., rector of Rugby. 

Tuomas Pace, M.A., incumbent of St. Matthew's, 
Rugby. 

W. G. Parker, vicar of Bulkington. 

B. Ricuinos, vicar of Mancetter. 

Joun Henry Situ, perpetual curate of Milver- 
ton, 

R. Srronao, curate of Monk’s Kirby. 

A.C, Tait, D.C.L., head-master of Rugby School, 
and late fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ricwarp Tawney, vicar of Willoughby. 

W. WakeEFIELp, M.A., vicar of Curdworth. 

Josnua G. Watson, vicar of St. Nicholas’, War- 
wick. 

Isaac D. Winstow, vicar of Napton-on-the-Hill. 

J. ConGREVE, curate of Harborough Magna. 

—Morning Chronicle. 


LETTER OF LORD JOHN MANNERS TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


To the Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., &c. 


My Lord,—I have this morning received a copy of your lordship’s 
answer to the lay memorial against Dr. Hampden’s nomination, and I 
trust to your goodness for pardoning the following reflections upon it 

When the Whig government, of which your lordship, though not 
the nominal, was the real chief, fell in 1841, it was the profound 
remark of one of the ablest journalists in Europe,* that the Church 
was the rock on which your shipwreck had been made. Taught, as 
was generally believed, by that sad experience, you acceded to power 
in 1845, if not with the acclamations, at least with the good-will, of 
that—pace your lordship’s Scotch prejudices—still powerful and ener- 
getic corporation, the Church of England. On the eve of your advent 
to office, it was my good fortune to stand by your lordship’s side on 
that platform, in the Mansion-house, from which, before the city of 


* Journal des Debats. 
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London, you pleaded most eloquently and pathetically the cause of 
the Colonial Church; and [ gave my vote for the dismissal of Sir 
Robert Peel all the more heartily, because your lordship was, without 
doubt, to be his successor. 

Nor, my lord, so long as the parliament of 184] lasted, did your 
conduct belie, I will not say your professions, but our expectations. 
Your lordship, will, therefore, be not surprised if our amazement and 
our sorrow at the anti-Church career you have pursued since the 
Hebrides elected their representative, should find expression in 
addresses still more urgent than that which has produced your tart 
reply, or prompt individuals to speak their mind, as I now take the 
liberty of speaking mine, freely to your lordship on that unpleasant 
subject. 

Thsndere Hook described the method which used to regulate trials 
at the Old Bailey as the “zigzag” system—the accused were con- 
demned and acquitted alternately ; some people imagine it is part of 
your lordship’s political system to follow that convenient example. 

You excite the anger of democrats by the erection of a new bishopric, 
but you allay the rising storm by fraternising with the friends of civil 
and religious liberty in the cause of Jewish emancipation; you con- 
ciliate the sympathies of churchmen by the promise of additional 
bishopries ; you disgust and alienate them by selecting a branded 
teacher of erroneous doctrine for a vacant see ; by sending an unac- 
credited cabinet minister to Rome, you exasperate the Exeter Hall 
Protestant, whom you now attempt to gratify by denouncing and in- 
sulting Catholic Oxford. But it is with this last manifestation of your 
lerdship’s inconsistent impartiality that 1 now wish to deal, and I shall 
confine myself to your answer to the memorial of certain lay members 
respecting Dr. Hampden’s nomination. That we, who signed that 
memorial, ought to be thankful to your lordship for the Christian ad- 
monition against indulging bitterness of feeling, I should gladly adiit, 
were the bitterness of which you complain felt towards an individual, 
and not intended to apply to a political system. It may, I submit to 
your lordsbip’s philosophic judgment, be consistent with Christian 
charity to regard with feelings of bitterness a system which permits 
your lordship, by the vulgar means of pains and penalties, forfeiture 
and imprisonment, to force a Hampden or a Hoadley on a reluctant 
Chapter ; while our sentiments towards the presumptuous minister, or 
fortunate object of his latitudinarian favour, are those of kindness and 

ty. 

. iat lordship proceeds—with a personal courage that no one denies, 
and which the occasion does not demand—to assure us that you are 
prepared to “ encounter the consequences with which you are threat- 
ened.” Permit me to assure your lordship that you are threatened 
with no consequences at all. Secing clearly that the tendency of recent 
legislation has been to make churchmen weigh and deliberate upon 
the benefits which the Church is supposed to enjoy from her existing 
relations with the state, we venture, in guarded phrase, to draw your 
lordship’s attention to the probable ultimate result of such an exercise 
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of the royal prerogative as you have been pleased to make and now 
to defend. If your lordship can see in the consistent, solemn, and 
portentous gathering of the troubled waters of outraged church-feel- 
ing nothing more than a political waterspout which is to submerge 
your lordship’s government, permit me to say that the fault is not 
ours, 

That in your lordship’s belief the appointment of Dr. Hampden 
will strengthen the Protestant character of our Church I do not doubt ; 
but such, it is now manifest, is not the belief of the University of Ox- 
ford, nor of the Church of England. Are we asking too much of your 
modesty when we beseech it to step in, and prevail upon you to admit 
that the University of Oxford, and ninety-nine hundredths of the 
English clergy, are more likely to form a sound and just opinion on 
this matter than a prime minister who was educated in Presbyterian 
Edinburgh, and has honourably spent his life in an unremitting atten- 
tion to secular politics? It is difficult, I own, to read the conclusion 
of that sentence to which I refer, without laughing, and feeling a per- 
suasion that your lordship also laughed as you penned it. If the 
Church of England is to see, in the elevation of a Hampden to the 
episcopate, her surest defence against defections to the Church of 
Rome, I much fear, my lord, that your administration is fated to ont- 
live the unfortunate Church that needs such defenders. Common 
sense, or (in this instance they are synonymous) common ramour, 
might instruct your lordship that past defections to the Church of 
Rome are not likely to be repaired, nor future prevented, by the ap- 
pointment of Doctor Hampden to the office of a chief pastor in the 
Church of England. 

But then your lordship takes refuge from this palpable absurdity in 
the admitted fact, that “among the chiefs of these defections are to 
be found the leading promoters of the movement agaipst Dr. Hamp- 
den eleven years ago.” ‘True, my lord; and what conclusion does 
your lordship draw from this admitted fact as to the equally energetic, 
equally wide-spread, and equally powerful movement against Dr. 
Hampden now? Is it an answer to us, in the year 1847, who remon- 
strate against his elevation to a bishopric, that since 1836 defections 
have occurred to the Church of Rome? I trow not; but, if it be, let 
me remind your lordship that twice since those defections occurred, 
and so lately as last week, has the same University of Oxford ratified 
its previous decision, and that, consequently, we speak the sense, not 
of those who now are in communion with the Church of Rome, but of 
those who, three months ago, sent Sir Robert Inglis to represent them 
in Parliament. 

Why your lordship should hope that Dr. Hampden’s subsequent con- 
duct should make churchmen regret the University of Oxford's solemn 
condemnation of his erroneous teaching, which you are pleased to term 
an ‘¢ unworthy proceeding,” I am at aloss to guess; for if Dr. Hamp- 
den has expressed contrition for, and recanted the heretical opinions 
which were then condemned, it has been in private to your lordship, 
whom, it appears, he had not injured or aggrieved by his publication 
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of them, and not publicly before that University whose character by 
that pamwetiae he compromised, and that Church whose faith he 
assailed. 

To that great and illustrious University, whose solemn and thrice- 
peg judgment your lordship, with puerile spite, has ventured to 
call an “ unworthy proceeding,” I confidently leave the vindication 
of its acts and honour ; and, with every sentiment of private esteem, I 
remain, 

Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
Belvoir Castle, Dec. 14, 1847. JOHN MANNERS. 


ADDRESS TO THE REV. DR. HAMPDEN, RECTOR OF EWELME, 
FROM HIS PARISHIONERS, 


At a public meeting of the parishioners of Ewelme, in the county 
and diocese of Oxford, convened on Monday evening, December 6, 
1847, the following address to the Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D., on 
his nomination to the episcopal bench, was unanimously approved 
and adopted :— 


“ Reverend and dear Sir,—We, the inhabitants of the parish of 
Ewelme, are met together to join in offering you our united and cor- 
dial congratulations on the occasion of your nomination to the epis- 
copal bench. We cannot suffer you to take leave of a parish in 
which, for upwards of eleven years, you have been so well known, 
without some public expression of the feelings of your parishioners 
towards you. We have viewed with surprise and regret the oppo- 
sition made in certain quarters to your appointment, and our surprise 
has been increased by finding that the ostensible cause of that oppo- 
sition is the opinions you are represented as holding on some of the 
vital truths of our holy religion. Into the controversial parts of the 
question, as regards your published works, it would not become us to 
enter. Butas the great truths of Christianity have formed the ground- 
work of your teaching and preaching here for so many years, we can- 
not refrain from thus publicly testifying to the scriptural soundness and 
simplicity with which those truths have ever been set forth by you. 
You have ever made the great doctrine of Justification by Faith in the 
imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ a prominent feature in your 
preaching. You have laboured to convince your hearers of the depravity 
of human nature, and the necessity for the renewing and regenerating 
influence of God's ‘Holy Spirit on the heart. You have endeavoured 
to explain to us the scriptural view of the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, showing how the divine as well as human nature must 
have met in the spotless sacrifice for sin. His birth, his life, his pas- 
sion, his death, his resurrection, and his ascension have formed the 
constant subjects of your preaching among us; and on these subjects 
your teaching has been in clear conformity with the doctrines and 
articles of our church, while without intolerance you have upheld her 
claims and_asserted her rights. It may be some satisfaction to you to 
be abearedl, that if elsewhere your views have been misrepresented, or 
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your meaning perverted, here at least you have not been misunder- 
stood, while your personal kindness on all occasions has endeared you 
to those whose constant intercourse has given them the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing and appreciating you. You are called, sir, in the 
providence of God, to another and a higher, though scarcely a more 
influential sphere of duty. New ties will be formed, and new sym- 
pathies will spring up around you. But when distance separates you 
from a spot where we would fain think that some of your happiest 
days have hitherto been passed, we trust that the kindly feelings with 
which your memory will ever be regarded by us will be reciprocated 
by your own heart. Our best wishes for your health and happiness, 
with our earnest prayers for your success, will attend you in your new 
and exalted position. As you have ‘fed the flock of God’ here, so 
may you ‘ feed the church of God’ in which you are called to bear 


rule ; that ‘ when the Chief Shepherd shall appear you may receive a 


crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ 
« (Signed, on behalf of the meeting,) 
Epwarp B. HawksHaw, 


“ Curate of Ewelme (chairman.) 
“ Ewelme, Dec, 1847.” 


The above address was ordered to be forwarded to Lord John Rus- 
sell, with the following memorial :— 


“ To the Right Hon. Lord J. Russell, First Lord of the Treasury, &c. 


“ My Lord,—lI have the honour to transmit to your lordship a copy 
of an address to the Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D., agreed upon at a 
public meeting of the parishioners of Ewelme, who, having for the last 
eleven years had constant experience of Dr. Hampden’s character and 
religious opinions as their rector, wish thus to noe their conviction 
that his teaching and preaching among them have ver been in entire 
accordance with the articles of the church, and the revealed word of 
God ; and that the accusations now revived against him in certain 
quarters of unsoundness are calumnious, and founded on ignorance or 
misapprehension of his real views. They, therefore, rejoice to see 
that no opposition his appointment may meet with can induce your 
lordship to advise her Majesty to retract her royal assent to his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench. 

“I have the honour to be, your lordship’s obedient servant, 

B. HAwWKsHAw. 

“ Ewelme, Oxfordshire, Dec. 7, 1847.” , 


In reply to the address of confidence and congratulation recently 
forwarded to Dr. Hampden from the city of Worcester, the following 
communication has been received :— 


“Christ Church, Oxford, Dec. 7, 1847. 
* Dear Sir—I have had the honour of receiving the address to me 


of a number of the clergy and laity of the Church of England at 
Worcester. May I request you to accept yourself, and convey to the 
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other gentlemen who have kindly joined with you in this address, my 

warm acknowledgments of your consideration and sympathy—and to 

express to them my earnest hope that in my future diocese I shall, 

with the Divine blessing, be enabled to justify your confidence. With 

especial thankfulness for your prayers, 1 remain, dear sir, yours very 

faithfully, R. D. Hamppen. 
“Edward Webb, Esq., Mayor of Worcester.” 


EXTRACT FROM MR. PALMER'S NARRATIVE. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—As Dr. Hampden and his friends have pretended that the 
original movement against him in 1836 was institute? by the Tract- 
arian party, the following statement of facts (written at a time when 
the whole controversy was sleeping in an oblivion from which it has 
been now so unhappily dragged to light) may serve to correct the 
misstatements that have been so industriously circulated, and to show 
that the “unworthy proceeding” of Convocation in 1836 was the act 
of the University, and not of any section or party in it. 

The extract is taken from pp. 27—30, of “ A Narrative of Events - 
connected with the Publication of the Tracts for the Times, &c., by 
the Rev. William Palmer, of Worcester College, Oxford,” published 
in 1843, 

Yours, &c., W. G. 


“It was in 1836 that the discussions consequent on the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the chair of Divinity at Oxford took place. 
This movement has been generally, but rather erroneously, attributed 
to the leaders of the Tract Association ; they only took some share 
in it. Dr. Hampden had preached the Bampton Lectures in 1832; 
and an admirable theologian, who heard the concluding discourses, 
agreed with me that their tendency was decidedly rationalistic ; that 
they went to the extent of representing our articles of faith and our 
creeds as based on merely human and uncertain theories. The pub- 
lication of these lectures was unusually protracted. In 1834, on the 
occasion of the attempt made to force Dissenters onthe Universities, Dr. 
Hampden published his pamphlet on Dissent, in which the boldest 
latitudinarianism was openly avowed, and Socinians were placed on a 
level with all other Christians. If any doubt could have existed on 
the tendency of the Bampton Lectures, it would have been removed 
by the clue to Dr. Hampden’s views furnished by this pamphlet...... 
In 1834, soon after the appearance of the pamphlet, the friend men- 
tioned above urged on me the necessity of some protest against Dr. 
Hampden’s doctrines being made, lest impunity might lead to a re- 
petition of similar attempts against the Articles. It seemed to me, 
however, that any such measure might be productive of harm, in 
drawing public attention to statements which, appearing, as they did, 
in by no means g popular form, would probably attract but little 
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notice. Thus stood matters when, early in 1836, Dr. Burton, Regius 
Professor of Divinity, died. The University was not long in suspense 
as to his successor. In a few days, we were electrified by the intelli- 
gence that Dr. Hampden was to be appointed to the vacant chair...... 
A meeting was held in Corpus Christi common-room, where we 
elected as our chairman the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D., on whom 
the independent party had previously fixed, as eminently qualified for 
the office by his experience, habits of business, ability, eloquence, 
soundness and firmness of principle, and freedom from party con- 
nexions. Our petition to the throne against this appointment was | 
rejected, and Dr. Hampden became Professor. We met again, and 

petitioned the heads of houses to bring before Convocation a censure 

of the errors advanced in Dr. Hampden’s writings. It had been pre-- 
viously ascertained that the Professor refused to retract a single iota 

of his doctrines. Again and again was our petition rejected by the 

majority of the board of the heads of houses, and again did we re- 

turn to the contest with increased numbers and determination. All 

divisions and jealousies were forgotten in this noble effort. It was at 

length successful to a certain extent, and the heads of houses con- 

eurred in bringing forward a censure on Dr. Hampden (a different 

measure, however, from what we had desired), which was passed in 

Convocation by an overwhelming majority. 

“ That this movement was not guided by the tract writers may be 
gathered from the fact, that the Principal of Brasenose College, after- 
wards Lord Bishop of Chichester, was the firm and persevering 
leader of our cause amongst the heads of houses, while the permanent 
committee appointed to prepare our addresses comprjseg four mem- 
bers, who were either opposed to or in no degree connected with the 
tracts—viz., the Rev. Vanghan Thomas, B.D.; the Rev. John Hill, 
M.A., of St. Edmund-hall; the Rev. Edward Gresswell, B.D., of 
Corpus Christi; and the Rev. W. Sewell, M.A., of Exeter College. 
Mr. Newman and Dr. Pusey were the other members of the com- 
mittee, the latter of whom it was essential to appoint in consideration 
of his rank in the University. 

“ The condemnation of Dr. Hampden, then, was not carried by the 
tract writers ; it was earried by the independent body of the Uni- 
versity. The fact is, that, had those writers taken any leading part, 
the measure would have been a total failure ; for the number of their 
friends at that time bore a very small proportion to the University at 


large, and there was a general feeling of distrust in the soundness of 
their views.” 


ORIGIN OF DR. HAMPDEN’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The following Article is reprinted from the Times of December 
25th 

“ We do not know who are Dr. Hampden’s present advisers, or 
whether that gentleman is open to counsel at all, but we think it must 
strike everybody how much service they would render to him and to 
the Church, if they could induce him to publish, not a retractation, 
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but just a candid review of his Bampton Lectures. There are not 
many men who will retract when they have once been put on their 
mettle. But there are many men, many living men, who have com- 
mitted themselves on theological, political, economical, and even on 
physical questions, and have afterwards “told truth and shamed the 
devil” by avowing the results of maturer and more deliberate inquiry. 
There is, indeed, scarcely any man of any mark in the kingdom Who 
has not given that last proof of sincerity which is implied in a frank re- 
nunciation of error. Opinion is a matter not only of intuitive percep- 
tion, or immediate inspiration, but of the school, of the society, of 
friends, of books, of particular incidents, of accidental meetings, of 
casual occupations, of innumerable other disposing circumstances. A 
man may be very truthful, but struggling as yet with accidental error, 
and clouded with the medium in which he happens to live, or he may 
unawares have adopted arguments or expressions which are far from 
doing justice to his character and sentiments. Now, if there ever was 
aman of whom this was probable, it is Dr. Hampden. His friends 
are constantly reminding us that he has not written, either before or 
since, anything like his Bampton Lectures, and the two or three lesser 
ae which followed immediately in the wake of that cele- 
rated volume. That itself proves that he could now bestow upon his 
work that nine years’ castigation recommended by the Roman critic, - 
without any very serious sacrifice of his theological identity and credit. 
In point of fact, Dr. Hampden wrote those lectures under very pecu- 
liar stimulus, suggestion, and aid. We very much question whether 
they can correctly be called his own. As far as regards the selection 
of the subject, the mode in which it is treated, the authors used and 
worked into the text, the scrutiny applied to the creeds and other 
formularies of the Church, and, above all, the tendency of the 
work, it has more claim to be considered Mr. Blanco White’s than 
Dr. Hampden’s. During the latter end of 1831 and the early part of 
1832—that is, for eight or nine months preceding the delivery of the 
lectures—Dr, Hampden was a frequent, it was said at the time an 
almost daily visitor, at the lodgings of that singular and most interest- 
ing person. It so happened that both had become very much sepa- 
rated from the college of which they were members. The gulf of 
controversy which afterwards so fearfully expanded then already 
yawned, Indeed, controversy was at an end between poor Mr. Blanco 
White and the leading members of the common room of ais college. 
They too well understood one another’s position. Illness, nervous- 
ness, bodily and mental torture, nourished by a strange mixture of 
harrowing self-scrutinies and petty vexations of a less dignified charac- 
ter, kept that amiable and most unfortunate gentleman for many 
months a prisoner to his room. Dr. Whately went to Dublin in Oct. 
1831, taking with him Dr. Hind, and breaking up the bright little 
circle of which he was the sun, if a character so eccentric can be 
associated with ideas of unity and order. Mr. B. White was then 
solitary indeed, as the few who relieved his solitude well knew. 
Dr. Hampden was one of them. He had attached himself to what 


used to be called the Oriel school, before it was eclipsed by a more 
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serious and extensive development. It is natural to suppose that he 
did not feel that positive antipathy to poor Blanco White's speculations, 
and that slender respect for his critical and philosophical acumen, 
which by this time prevailed in that college. He felt a qualified con- 
fidence in his guide. When the tendency and inner meaning of Mr. 
Blanco White’s conversation had long been evident even to the most 
youthful of his acquaintance, it is difficult to suppose that Dr. Hamp- 
den did not see the precipice on which he was treading. Indeed, it 
subsequently appeared, from Mr. B. White’s own strictures on the re- 
sult, that Dr. Hampden must have been frequently conscious of a 
oint at which he and his Gamaliel could no longer keep company. 
r. Hampden probably saw in Mr. B. White what others saw too 
clearly—a mind shaken, unhinged, perplexed, wounded, never to be 
healed ; subject to violent reactions ; indignant at all tyranny of opinion, 
and carried to extremes of resistance and even of retaliation, where 
liberty of conscience was concerned. He probably found that he 
derived the most valuable assistance from these colloquies, and trusted 
that in the composition of his lectures he could make all the proper 
deductions for Mr. B, White’s excesses of opinion, of expression, or of 
temper. It was natural at least that he should make the attempt. 
When the course of lectures had been preached, and at length pub- 
lished, it was obvious at once to all who had been familiar with Mr. 
B. White’s conversation, that one was only a version of the other. 
The subjects, the theories, the key words, the books, the very pas- 
sages, were common to the lecturer and the talker. It was evident to 
several individuals that what Mr. B. White had been frequently urging 
them to take in hand, Dr. Hampden had at length the industry, the 
resolution, or the courage to essay. ‘They recognised at once that 
attempt to apply the Baconian induction to “the scriptural fact,” in 
which poor Mr. B. White had long been floundering. They reco- 
gnised the very letter of the arguments and illustrations urged by Mr. 
B. White against the definitions, distinctions, and conclusions of the 
schools, That gentleman had some time before undertaken for the 
theological library a “‘ History of the Inquisition,” which he had early 
developed into a history of religious dogmatism from the apostolic age. 
We possess the fruits of his labours in his “ Observations on Heresy 
and Orthodoxy.” Some time before this he had also determined to 
publish a translation of Aristotle’s “‘ Organon,” with notes and illus- 
trations from the human mind, and from the ancient and medigval 
modes of thought. Before 1832 he had completed his notes; or, at 
least, had written as much matter as it would be expedient to publish. 
The translation, however, flagged. Neither has appeared, that we know 
of. Not long after this, he actually published, “The Law of Anti- 
Religious Libel reconsidered.” ‘These works we mention to account 
for the peculiar turn of Mr. Blanco White’s reading and speculations 
in 1881-1832. He had also been reading with enthusiasm, and 
urging upon his visitors, Guizot’s History, and Victor Cousin ; of both 
of whom, as also other French writers, numerous traces appear in the 
lectures. 
While the lectures were in hand, and these confabulations were in pro 
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gress, Mr. B. White frequently alluded to them with considerable excite- 
ment as thesteps to a great disclosure that would astonish the University. 
He became nervous, indeed, at the probable recoil of theattempt, but en- 
tertained no doubt that a advance would be made to the overthrow 
of religious dogmatism. After the delivery of the lectures, he expressed 
considerable disappointment, and instanced in the discussion 
where the lecturer “ stopped.” His words were—“ Dr. Hampden is 
a rising man, and cannot afford to go further.” There is, however, no 
reason to believe that Dr. Hampden had ever given him real grounds 
to expect that he would “ go further;” and poor Mr. B. White was 
not unlikely to feel somewhat aggrieved at finding his labours neither 
openly recognised nor thoroughly effectuated. Those were his 
expressions, and their tone was not respectful or friendly to Dr. Hamp- 
den, though, when the latter became the subject of a theological “ per- 
secution,” he felt unqualified interest in the fortunes of his temporary 


upil. 

. These lectures we believe to be as much the products of Mr, B. 
White’s mind as certain works penned by Xenophon and Plato are 
virtually the thoughts of Socrates. There is indeed a considerable 
difference of style between the lectures and Mr. B, White’s published 
works even on the same subjects ; but they who were acquainted with 
that extraordinary person will remember that he talked and wrote 
very differently. He spoke with vigour and terseness, and with his 
eye upon his subject. When he took up his pen, however, he became 
immediately surrounded and enfeebled by the gloomy shades of his 
mental experience, and his many sore grievances with the world. We 
entertain no doubt that a critical comparison of the Bampton Lectures 
with Mr. B. White’s subsequent publications and posthumous remains 
will be found to bear out the above statement. 

The lectures were written in 1831-2. Mr. B. White, in his published 
account of his mental history, says that from 1829 to the publication 
of his ** Heresy and Orthodoxy,” in 1835, in which he finally renounced 
the Trinitarian doctrine, his creed was a ‘‘ modification of the Sabel- 
lian theory,” which he explains and pronounces to be a “ devout con- 
trivance"’ that will not bear examination. He discovered that his 


faith had been really “ Unitarianism disguised in words.” He subse- 


quently became a Deist, and an anxious, devout, inquiring, and most 
miserable Deist, he died. , 

Now, we submit to Dr. Hampden himself, whether these facts do 
not both require an explanation on his part, and also facilitate it. 
What is easier than to point out for the benefit of those who may not 

Dr. Hampden’s powers of ‘stopping’’ in time where he has 

n led too far by his treacherous guide, where he should have 

“ stopped” rather earlier, where the ground is dangerous, where 
an argument is presumptuous, or an expression irreverent? By 
doing this he will neutralizethe mischief he may have done, and may 
still do, and also put a favourable conclusion to this most painful con- 


troversy.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF BLANCO WHITE. 


To the foregoing article from the Times, it may be as well to 
add the following extracts from the Life of Blanco White: 
The first is a copy of a Letter from Lord Holland to Mr. White, 
dated March 3rd, 1836 :— 


‘ Dear Bianco,—I send you, under another cover, a short nar- 
rative of what passed with Godoy about Mr. Power in 1805, and I 
have thrown it into a shape that you may use, or vary, as you like 
best. I have, on reflection, no objection to Mr. Powell’s or my name 
appearing. Withrespect to the last, I think it better taste, if-printed 
in the form of a letter, that the signature should be the initials, and 
not my name at length. What do you think of the impudence of the 
Intolerants at Oxford? I only we Hampden and his supporters 
(and among them my friend Shuttleworth) may run stout, I think 
the friends both of the man and the cause should bestir themselves 
in provincial papers and “at eeneene to make the nature of the con- 
troversy known, Read the correspondence of Archbishop Wake with 
the Professors of Geneva, printed in the supplement of the English 
translation of Mosheim, 1782; and read the notes on the article 
Episcopius in Bayle. You will find matter wherewith to expose the 
folly of exacting particular explications, as well as subscriptions to 
creeds, and arguments of Grotius (de veritate Grotius) against the in- 
justice of denying the name of Christians to Socinians, 

* Yours, ever, 
| VassaL 


The three following extracts are taken from Mr. Whité’s * 
rivate journals, The reader will observe, that in 1836 Mr. 
mat White had relapsed into Unitarianism, 


“ April 30, 1836. 
have read this morning in the Morning Chronicle of yesterday, the 
aper addressed to the Heads of Houses by Vaughan Thomas, Pusey, 
oy aelintig Sewell, and a man whom I do not know, as committeemen 
of the Corpus meeting. I do not exaggerate when I say, that the tone 
of tenderness in which they speak ofthe victim whom they have marked 
for as great destruction as it is in their power to inflict, gives me more 
intolerable pain than any of the sentences of death by the Spanish 
Inquisition, It is only in this specimen of Protestant persecution, that 
the true nature of orthodoxy, supported by law, can be observed. 
Here we see a few men, some of them possessing originally a kind and_ 
benevolent heart, so perfectly blinded by the fatal delusion of ortho-~ 
doxy, that they are satisfied that their own sufferings, in calling for 
the punishment of Dr. Hampden, are hardly less than those of the 
persecuted man. But it is their highest duty, they say. They are sure 
that he is wrong ; they themselves cannot possibly be in error, Why ? 
They will not answer: they know it, and that is quite sufficient. Can 


* Life of J. Blanco White, London, 1845, Vol. IL, p. 194. 
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any presumption be equal to this? Is this not pride sublimated to — 
phrensy? And yet the law which binds Dr. Hampden to teach 
according to a certain view, exposes him to the merciless fury of these 
soft-worded bigots! They venture to appeal to acts of private kind- 
ness done to Dr. Hampden, it seems, during this unrelenting attack. 
If Dr. Hampden has accepted them, his unsuspecting nature alone is 
to blame. But the refined insolence of such a boast is intolerable. This 
is exactly like the kindness and indulgence bestowed in foreign coun- 
tries upon ns already condemned to die; an indulgence which 
the Inquisition would use in certain cases. The inquisitors used to 
show the greatest distress when they delivered the condemned heretic 
to be burnt. Among these persecutors, I pity no one but Newman. 
Vaughan Thomas is a hardened politician; Pusey is a vain man; 
Newman's deceiving pride is more deeply seated, and more difficult 
to be suspected by himself than the sources of the other's practical 
error. When will it please Heaven to put an end to all priesthoods ? 
There is no peace for civilized mankind, till then.’’* 

“ May 5th, 1836.—For the first time, since my arrival in 1810, I 
have this morning felt an impulse to quit this country. I regret, at 
all events, that I left Ireland; I should prefer being in the country of 
the subdued Catholics, than in that of still powerful Protestant bigots, 
England is the true seat of bigotry at present. In Italy and Spain it 
holds the place of dignity and authority, but it is universally scorned ; 
and the representatives of the Church are aware of it; they feel their 
weakness and their shame—ay! their shame ; few priests do not bear 
the badges of their office with some sense of rea/ degradation, in spite 
of external honours. But there is a reality in English bigotry, as keen, 
as cutting as the north-east wind which blasts the young spring at this 
moment, The practical temper of the nation is seen here most clearly. 
Every nook antl corner of the law is explored, to carry persecution to 
the utmost extent that the case admits. The worldly priest seeks out 
the proud mystic, and the jealous, weak-minded, and ambitious man 
of literary pretensions ; they mutually flatter each other ; yield to‘each 
other, in order to form a powerful coalition, which is to trample under 
foot a worthy man, whose knowledge in the same line as theirs they 
affect to despise because they envy it. The names of the Corpus 
committee at Oxford, compound such a horrible idea in my mind, 
that I can hardly endure it; it is made up of mental light, rendered 
by mixture, so lurid and hellish, that it might be conceived to be of 
the same kind as that which some divines think was set as a mark on 
Cain's forehead. These men will, on this day, about the same hour 
that I am writing this, leave the Convocation house, triumphant over 


~ an excellent, learned, and talented man. They will obtain that 


triumph in the name of a Church of which, in fact, they are the most 
formidable enemies ; for the theological principles of Newman, which 
Vaughan Thomas winks gt for political purposes, must lead ever 

sensible and consistént man to the Church of Rome. They will pass 
public censure on a man untried by any legally constituted tribunal, 


* Life of J. Blanco White, London, 1845. Vol, IL., p. 222. 
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Upon the ground of this censure, the bigoted and the hypocritical 
bishops, (I am sure there is more than one of the latter description,) 
will carry on their measures to render the appointment of Dr. Hamp- 
den by a Whig ministry, nugatory ; and this, I conceive, will be a 
precedent for opposing in a similar manner the appointment of any 
bishop, whom that party of bigots and pharisees may dislike, But I 
wish, with all my heart, they may be encouraged to precipitate 
their march, and show what they really are. ‘The country is, at pre- 
sent, almost indifferent to these proceedings; they do not appear to 
the mass of the thinking people, unattached to the Church, sufficiently 

ractical, 7. e, they do not disturb them individually. May heaven 
blind the persecutors sufficiently to commit themselves in a nmranner 
that may alarm the people, in proportion to the magnitude of the evil 
which they now overlook,’’* 

“ Dec. 17, 1839.—I received yesterday a most painful letter from 
——,. Truth and intellectual freedom will have in him an able op- 
ponent. He has given himself up to the stream of enthusiasm which 
runs stronger than ever at Oxford, He shows all the vehemence of 
fanaticism, all its pretended feeling, and all its real unsociableness. It 
is curious that he remarks against Dr. Hampden, that admitting prin- 
ciples which lead to what he calls Cousin’s views, the Doctor still pro- 
fesses himself a member of the Church of England, He does not, 
however, perceive that his own love of truth is equally contradicted 
by an entirely opposite process. . 

“ He and all his party oppose certain principles without proper ex- 
amination, because they know that they lead directly to certain con- 
sequences, Which is the more to blame. of these two processes? The 
latter, i think, Dr. Hampden, and others in circumstances like his,» 
deny the inference which is drawn by their adversaries, Now, it is 
unquestionable, that there is always more room for doubt when in- 
ferences are to be drawn from distant principles, than when the 
inference is acknowledged, and the question is about the truth of the 
first links in a chain of argument. In the question between Dr, 
Hampden and his opponents, it is not difficult to show that the founda- 
tions of the latter are exceedingly weak—unhistorical—mere supposi- 
tions. They strongly suspect this; yet they reject all examination, 
and cling to their notions from affection, They reject reason because 
they find it against them.. This is open rebellion, ‘Those that acknow- 
ledge its eternal rights, but fall short of complete obedience, are par- 
donable sinners, not rebels,” + 


The following extract is from a letter of Mr. White’s to his 
biographer, Mr. Thom. It was written in August, 1839. 


“TI continued in this kind of neutrality till the contest about Sir 
Robert Peel took place in 1829. I was at that time in London, exert- 
ing myself in the difficult work of setting up a London Review, which 
totally failed of success, My first intention, upon hearing of the ap- 
proaching election, was not to vote at all. But a letter from Mr. 


* Ibid., p. 232. t Vol. ILL, p. 113. 
Vou. XXXII1.—January, 1848, 
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(now Dr.) Pusey, at that time one of the most liberal members of the 
University, decided me to give my vote to Sir Robert Peel. The 
fury of the No-Popery party against me knew no bounds. I suffered 
greatly in my mind; but, satisfied that I was acting properly, I en- 
dured all with fortitude. One of the secondary reasons which moved 
me to appear at the election, was the wish to assert my right to vote 
asa British subject, though born abroad, I have always been very 
jealous of a privilege, which, if I had remained neutral, most people 
would have doubted. My right of voting was examined by the two 
lawyers, who acted as assessors at the poll, and was found incon- 
testable. In company with my friend, Mr. Senior, I went to Oxford. 
I found the place in the utmost excitement, and, as it might be fully 
expected, had to endure the insolence of one or two, the killing looks 
of many, and the coldness of former friends, who were for the No- 
Popery party. In this party I found, to my great surprise, my dear 
friend Mr. Newman, of Oriel. As he had been one of the annual 
petitioners to Parliament for Catholic Emancipation, his sudden union 
with the most violent bigots was inexplicable to me. That change 
was the first manifestation of the mental revolution, which has subse- 
quently made him one of the leading persecutors of Dr. Hampden, 
and the most active and influential member of that association, called 
the Puseyite party, from which we have those very strange produc- 
tions, entitled Tracts for the Times. While stating these public facts, 
my ‘heart feels a pang at the recollection of the affectionate and mutual 
friendship between that excellent man and myself; a friendship which 
his principles of orthodoxy could not allow to continue in regard to 
one, whom he now regards as inevitably doomed to eternal perdition. 
Such is the venomous character of orthodoxy, What mischief must 
it create in a bad heart and narrow mind, when it can work so effec- 
tually for evil, in one of the most benevolent bosoms, and one of the 
ablest minds—in the amiable, the intellectual, the refined John Henry 
Newman! Yes; that man repels me, at least declines and dis- 
courages all correspondence with me, at the moment when he shakes 
hands with persons of whose worldly and interested views, of whose 


dark and perfidious characters, he must be fully aware—only because 
they are Orraopox, and I am a Heretic,’”"* 


DR. HAMPDEN’S PROTEST IN 1838. 


The annual nomination of the select preachers having been made, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity sent in to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University the following protest against such nomination :— 


“ November 29, 1838. 
To the Reverend the Vice-Chancellor. 


Mr. Vice-Chane-ior,—As the Queen’s Professor of Divinity in this 
University, I feel myself, out of duty to her Majesty, and a ‘ust sense 
of my own liberty as an Englishman, obliged once more andfinally 


* Ibid, p. 130. 
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to protest against the statute of May, 1836, by which, under cover of 
an enactment for the good of the University, I have been deprived of 
certain rights attached to my office, without any legal grounds for such 
proceeding, either in the constitution of the University or in the laws of 
the land—without precedent, and without even those forms of inquiry 
which the laws exact for the humblest individual. 

I do, accordingly, once more solemnly protest against that statute. 
I further subjoin the reasons alleged on a former occasion against the 
nomination of select preachers under that statute, together with the 
opinion of counsel against its legality :— 

“1, Because that nomination has been made without my presence 
or concurrence; whereas, by the statute establishing the select 
preachers, the Regius Professor of Divinity is constituted a member 
of the board by which they are to be nominated. 

“2. Because the statute of 1836, depriving the Regius Professor of 
Divinity of his place at that board, is illegal, as transgressing the royal 
charter accepted by the University in 1836, and is also in violation 
of the oath by which members of the University are bound to the 
- maintenance of that charter. 

“3, Because the rights of my office have been violently infringed 
by such a nomination. 

“4. Because, if even it were in the power of the University to in- 
flict a penalty on the Regius Professor of Divinity, such penalty could 
not legally be inflicted except for misconduct in his office. 

“5. Because a privilegium, or a law against an individual, is con- 
trary to the principle of all law. 

“6, Because it is my bounden duty to guard the prerogative of the 
Crown, so far as my office is concerned, from diminution or disrespect ; 
and it is evident that the Queen’s Majesty has been insulted in an in- 
sult to her professor.” R. D. HAmppen, 

Regius Professor of Divinity. 


“ Christ Church, Oxford, Nov. 28, 1838.” 


“ We think the statute of 1836 is illegal, as violating the restric- 
tions imposed by the Laudian Code, and as passed by the assumption 
and exercise of a power which has not been conceded to the Uni- 
versity. 

(Signed) « J. CAMPBELL. 
STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 


WINSTANLEY HULL, 
“* Temple, Dec. 17, 1836.’” 


In addition to the foregoing documents, it may be convenient 
to many of our readers to be furnished with a reprint of the 
letter which Dr. Hampden addressed to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in February 1836, and his Grace’s letter in reply. They 


were printed in the British Magazine for February, 1838 : 
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Copy of a Letter from Dr. Hampden to Dr. Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


“My Lorp Arcusisnop,—Having seen for the first time in the 
public papers of yesterday a memorial to his Majesty, from certain 
members of the University of Oxford, sent to your grace, I beg leave 
most respectfully to address myself to your grace on the subject. 

“TI trust I shall be fully believed when I affirm, as I do in the most 
solemn manner, that I have had no thought, in anything that I have 
said or written on theological subjects, but to uphold, to the best of 
my ability, the doctrines and established formularies of the Church of. 
England. 

«My Bampton Lectures are simply a history of the technical terms 
of theology ; nor have they the slightest tendency, in my view and in- 
tention, to impugn the vital truths of Christianity. My pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘ Observations on Religious Dissent,’ had no other design but 
to induce a charitable construction of the views of those who differ 
from us. Nothing could have been more painfully shocking to my 
feelings than the connexion of my name with opinions which I detest. 
I may be indulged on this occasion with saying, that a belief in the 
great revealed truths of the Trinity and the Incarnation has been my 
stay through life; and I utterly disclaim the imputation of inculcat- 
ing any doctrines at variance with these great foundations of Chris- 
tian hope. 

“I do not pretend, my lord, always to have stated my views with 
the precision and clearness that I could have wished; nor do I ven- 
ture to assert that I have avoided all mistakes in what I have said, or 
that I have always taken the best method of teaching the truth. 

«What I wish to impress on your grace is, that 1 have studied to 
declare it; and, in doing so, to maintain the Articles of the Church. 


As some evidence of this, I would refer to my volume of Parochial 


Sermons, which has never been attacked. 

“T have written, therefore, humbly to request that your grace will 
give me a hearing, if there be anything alleged against me which ap- 

ars to demand an explanation on my part. 

“* May I be allowed also to say, that in undertaking the responsible 
office of Regius Professor of Divinity, my heartfelt desire is to acquit 
myself faithfully of my duty as a member of the church of Christ, to 
whom a high trust has been committed ; and to take peculiar care 
never to do or say what may injure the sacred cause to which I have 
devoted myself. I would further earnestly embrace this opportunity 
of stating that I am most ready, as in duty bound, to receive any ad- 
monition from your grace as to the most effectual mode of discharging 
the office. 

“T feel confident that the Bishop of Llandaff, who has long known 
me, will bear testimony to the sincerity with which I express these 
sentiments. 

“ T have the nonour to remain, my lord, with the greatest respect, 


your grace’s faithful humble servant. 
“ (Signed) R. D,. Hamppen. 


“St, Mary Hall, Oxford, Feb. 27, 1836, 
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«“ P.S, I have written this letter from London; but I have dated it 
from my residence, as I shall return to Oxford to-morrow, and there 
await the favour of an answer from your grace.” 


Copy of the Answer of Dr. Howley, Abp. of Canterbury, to Dr. Hampden. 


“Lambeth, March 1, 1836. 

“ REVEREND Sir,—I have to acknowledge your letter of the 27th 
of last month, and feeling that it would be no less painful than use- 
less to enter on a discussion of the subjects to which it relates, I shall 
touch on those points only to which you more particularly call my 
attention. 

‘You express your ‘trust that you shall be fully believed when 
you affirm, as you do in the most solemn manner, that you have had 
no thought in anything that you have ever said or written on theolo- 
gical subjects but to uphold, to the best of your ability, the doctrines 
and established formularies of the Church of England; that your 
Bampton Lectures are simply a history of the technical terms of theo- 
logy, nor have they the slightest tendency, in your view and intention, 
to impugn the vital truths of Christianity.’ 

“ To this affirmation I cannot refuse credit: but the question turns, 
according to my apprehension, not on your views and intentions, of 
which you are the proper judge, but on the impression which certain 
parts of your writings are calculated to make, and have actually made, 
on the minds of common readers, as well as of persons well versed in 
theology. 

“ You proceed to ‘ request that I would give you a hearing*if&there 
be anything alleged against you which appears to demand explanation 
on your part.’ In respect to this, it is evident that explanations, if 
necessary, should be given to the University rather than to me, as I 
have not authority to pronounce judicially, and my private opinion 
would have little weight in a matter dn which any ordinary divine is 
qualified to judge for himself. 

“You further ‘ state your readiness to receive any admonition from 
me as to the most effectual mode of discharging the office.’ This I 
conceive is unnecessary: you doubtless fully understand the nature of 
the instruction required from a professor of divinity in our church ; 
and the system of teaching adopted by your immediate predecessor, 
the late Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Burton, has received the general 
approbation of the church and the University. 

“In the assurance that you will not suspect me of any unkind feel- 
ing, or want of personal respect towards you, I remain, reverend Sir, 
your humble and obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. Cantoar, 


“Rev. Dr. Hampden.” 
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“THE ELECTION TO THE BISHOPRIC OF HEREFORD. 


. Hereford, Tuesday. 

This being the day appointed for the election of a Bishop of this 
diocese, some time since rendered vacant by the promotion of the Right 
Rev. Thomas Musgrave, D.D., to the Archbishopric of York, the in- 
terest, which has been increasing for some weeks past, arrived at its 
highest pitch, and several hundred persons flocked into the city at an 
early hour, being ahxious to witness the ings. : 
: The Very Rev. John Merewether, D.D., Dean of Hereford, entered 
the Ladye Chapel of the Cathedral shortly after 11 o’clock, being ac- 
companied by the Canons Residentiary, the Prebendaries, and the 
officials of the Cathedral. 

There were present—The Rev. H. .H. Morgan, B.D., the Rev. H. 
Huntingford, D.C.L., the Hon. Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L., the Rev. 
W. P. Musgrave, M.A., Canons Residentiary of the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford; the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, M.A., Precentor; the 
Rev. E. Howell, Succentor; Mr. Chancellor Morgan, the Rev. James 
Garbett, M.A., Treasurer; the Venerable Archdeacon Wetherall, 
B.D., the Venerable Archdeacon Vickers, M.A.; and the following 
Prebendaries:—The Rev. C. Swainson, M.A., the Rev. C. Garbett, 
M.A., the Rev. C. S. Luxmoore, M.A., the Hon. and Rev. Orlando 
Forrester, M.A., the Hon. and Rev. J. Somers Cocks, M.A., the Rev. 
J. Johnson, M.A., the Hon. H, Rodney, M.A., the Rev. J. Clutton, 
M.A., the Rev. H. Lee, B.D., the Rev. J. Hopton, M.A., the Rev. R. 
ut Biscoe, M.A., the Rev. C. 'Taylor, M.A., the Rev. W. E. Evans, M.A., 
4 the Rev. W. J. Thornton, M.A., the Rev. John Venn, M.A., the Rev. 
one G. F. Lewis, M.A., and the Rev. P. Budd, M.A., and others. 


1 Amongst the neighbouring gentry and clergy who were present in the 
#t Cathedral to witness the proceedings, were Captain James Hervey 
of Price, R.N., Mr. John Holder Clifford, magistrate; Sir Edward 
—hULhhna Francis Scudamore Stanhope, Bart.; Mr. Benjamin Biddulph, magis- 
a si , trate; Mr. William Chute Gurnett, magistrate; Sir Velters Corne- 
ff wall, Sir R. Price, M.P., Alderman Gough, Alderman Phillips, Alder- 
ing : H man Bodenham, Rev. Dr. Symons, Rev. C. C. Webber, Rev. E. T. 
a mii, - Smith, Mr. Kedgwin Hoskins, M.P., Mr. A. Chastel de Bornville, 
| aa Mr. Arthur Brunel, and Mr. Henry Clapton. 


| Some formal proceedings having taken place in the Chapter-house, 
i the mse services Of the church were read by the Rev. Thomas 
| Gretton, M.A., and the lesson by the Rev. J. Hopton. ‘ 
The Dean and Chapter then returned to the Chapter-house, and the 
first business transacted was the reading of the following citatory letter: 
ia “John Merewether, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of the Cathedral 
A | Church of Hereford, and the Chapter of the said church, to our beloved 
| in Christ, John Davis, Richard Downie, and Edward Stauton Jones, 
‘@ literate persons jointly and severally greeting, whereas the episcopal 
i see of Hereford is now void and destitute of a pastor by the transla- 
| tion of the Right Rev. Thomas Musgrave, the late Lord Bishop thereof, 
— to the Archbishopric of York, we, therefore, the Dean and Chapter 
aforesaid, having received the Queen’s Majesty’s licence for electing 
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another bishop, have fixed and appointed Tuesday, the 28th day of 
December instant, for such election, to be made in the chapter-house 
in our said cathedral church, between the hours of ten and twelve in 
the forenoon of the same day, with continuation and prorogation of the 
said hours, day, and place from thence following, if it shall be neces- 
sary, and have decreed that all and singular the canons or prebendaries 
of the said church that have a right to vote on the said election, should 
be cited to appear at the said day, time, and place, to proceed and see 
proceedings made in the business of the said election, and in all and 
singular the acts and things which, according to the usage and custom 
of the said cathedral church, and the laws and statutes of England 
may be necessary; and as the present state and condition of the said 
church may either allow or require. Wherefore we empower and 
command you, jointly and severally, to cite or cause to be cited pe- 
remptorily, all and singular the canons or prebendaries of the said 
cathedral church, by showing to them severally these presents (if it 
may conveniently be done), and by publicly affixing the same on the 
door at the west end of the choir, and also on the door that openeth 
into the chapter-house of the said church, and afterwards by affixing 
and leaying on each of the said doors respectively, a true copy of 
these presents, and also by all lawful ways, means, and methods what- 
soever, whereby you can or may better or more effectually, so that this 
citation may most likely come to the knowledge of them so to be cited 
(whom by the tenor of these presents we do also cite), that they and 
every one of them appear before us in the chapter-house aforesaid, on 
Tuesday, the 28th day of December instant, between the hours of ten 
and twelve in the forenoon, with continuation and prorogation of the 
days and hours from thence next following, and of places, if it shall be 
necessary, to proceed and see proceedings in the said business of 
election, and in all necessary acts, even to the finishing and ptrfecting 
thereof inclusively, to be done, and to do and perform all other things 
which the nature and condition of the said election may require. 
Moreover, that you intimate or cause to be intimated peremptorily to 
all and singular the persons aforesaid (to whom we do hereby also in- 
timate) that if they do not appear at the day, time, and place aforesaid, 
we nevertheless will then proceed, according to law and custom, in 
the said business of election, and to finish the same, their absence in 
anywise notwithstanding, and that what you shall do in the promises 
you, or either of you, that shall execute this our mandate, shall duly 
certify to us at the day, time, and place aforesaid. In witness whereof 
we have caused our common seal to be set to these presents. 

“ Dated this 18th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1847, 

Ricap. Unperwoop, Chapter Clerk.” 


The congé @élire and her Majesty’s letter missive were then read, 
and the names of the members of the capitular body having been called, 
Some discussion aroge upon the question of the necessity of proving 
the delivery of the congé délire, but the dean overruled the objection 
by stating that such a course had not been usual in that cathedral, and 


therefore it was unnecessary for them to entertain it upon the present 
occasion. 
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‘The Dran remarked, that having disposed of that point, it was 
mecessary, for the due performance of the business before them, that a 
‘notary and two witnesses should be appointed. If it were agreeable 
to the chapter, he would nominate Mr. R. Underwood as notary, and 
Mr. James Henry Knight and Richard Spencer as witnesses. ; 

This suggestion met with no opposition, and the gentlemen nomi- 
nated were elected to the offices respectively assigned to them. 

The Drawn said—It now became their duty to proceed to the election 
of a bishop and chief pastor of that diocese. On the appointment of 
their late bishop (the Right Rev. Dr. Musgrave) to the Archbishopric 
of York, her Majesty had been pleased to grant to the dean and chapter 
of Hereford a congé délire, empowering them to elect another bishop, 
and in a letter missive, which generally accompanied the sovereign’s 
permission to elect, her Majesty had been pleased to recommend to the 
dean and chapter that they should elect as their future bishop the Rev. 

Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 

University of Oxford. ‘Those documents had been read, and it now 
became the duty of the chapter to determine upon the matter. It was 
usual on such occasions that the vote of the junior prebendary should 
a taken, and that the last vote tendered should be that of the 
Archdeacon Muscrave observed, that he had heard that the Bishop 
of Oxford had withdrawn his opposition to Dr. Hampden, and that it 
was not now his lordship’s intention to cite him to the ecclesiastical 
court to test his orthodoxy. 

The Dean thought that in all such cases some authentic evidence 
should be given. As no previous reference had been made to the 
matter, he trusted it might not be further pursued. 

The names of the canons were again called, and their assent or dis- 
sent from the nomination of Dr. Hampden was taken. Two or three 
of the junior canons voted successively for Dr. Hampden. On the 
name of Canon Huntingford being called, that gentleman immediately 
rose for the purpose of addressing the dean and chapter. 

Canon Hontincrorp spoke as follows:—With the utmost respect 
for the royal Prerogative, and with the full conviction that it is for the 
peace and safety of the church that the Crown alone should nominate 
to vacant sees, yet on this particular occasion I feel obliged to defer 
complying with the recommendation which has been sent down to us 
until a competent tribunal shall have pronounced to be well founded, 
or not, the sentiments expressed by so many bishops of our church, 
and by so many members of one of our universities. And here, it is not 
a favour, but an act of the merest justice to myself, considering how well 
known I am to most of you, when I ask you to acquit me of any personal 
disrespect towards a learned and talented divine—towards one who, Iam 
informed, is so estimable in his disposition—when I ask you to believe 
that I am not swayed by any of those unimportant—of course I mean 
not unimportant in themselves, but still comparatively unimportant— 
motives; namely, a preference for one political party to another, or any 
feeling as between churchman and dissenter, or between one party and 
another within the church. But while I ask you to believe that I am 
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principally swayed by higher motives—motives which have no con- 
nexion whatever with this earth, or with the present life, yet-1 will 
frankly confess that my mind is much affected by this circumstance, that 
among the bishops of our church who have signed a certain remon- 
; strance, there are in the first place, two prelates who are said to differ 
. in opinion on some other particulars, the Bishop of London and the 
Bishop of Winchester; that, secondly, there is one so distinguished for 
mildness and Christian meekness as the Bishop of Lincoln; and thirdly, 
there is one of so powerful an intellect, and of such sincere piety as the 
Bishop of Oxford. I say that 1 confess that the above facts seem to 
me important, and confirm me in the resolution which I just now 
stated, that I felt myself obliged on the present occasion to adopt, 
namely, to wait for an important and solemn decision on this subject 
from a tribunal competent to pronounce it. 

One or two other persons having tendered their assents, it became — - 
the duty of the Dean of Hereford (Dr. Merewether) to record his 
vote. 

The Dean of Hererorp rose amidst breathless silence, and spoke 
to the following effect:—I am standing in the sanctuary of the Most 
High God, and together with my brethren, the ordained ministers of 
our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, am called upon in the name of the 
Sovereign of this land to choose and elect such a person as may be 
meet to be the bishop and pastor of this diocese. I solemnly declare 
here, in the Divine presence, that it is my earnest and hearty desire 
to be faithful and bear true allegiance, to pay all humble duty and 
submissive obedience to her most excellent Majesty, the Queen of these 
dominions, who, I feel assured on her part, “ knowing whose minister 
she is, will above all things seek His honour and glory, who is the 
King of kings and Lord of lords,” to whom above all gwe my first 
allegiance. And whereas by the exercise of that civil privilege which 
gives to the first minister of the Crown the power of recommend- 
ing to the Sovereign for nomination to vacant bishoprics, the Rev. 
Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., has been so nominated and to us 
recommended by the official instruments this day laid before us, 
to the bishopric of Hereford—and whereas we the nand Chapter 
of this cathedral church are forbidden under heavy penalties to elect any 
other person into the said bishopric except the said Renn Dickson 
Hampden,—and whereas, the University of Oxford in full and lawful 
convention did decree that the said Renn Dickson Hampden should be 
deprived of certain functions and offices in the said University, be- 
i cause in his writings he had so treated theological subjects, that in this 
3 respect the Church and University had no confidence in him, and that 
the convocation afterwards, within five years last past, after full debate. 
refused to rescind the said decree and deprivation; and whereas the 
4 said Renn Dickson Hampden is now under the effect of the said decree 
4 of the University of Oxford in convocation assembled, and from the 
careful and attentive perusal of the said writings, 1 do believe their 
decree to be just, those writings unsound in doctrine, and dangerous in 
j their tendency; and whereas, taking the premises solemnly and 
4 anxiously into consideration, I preferred a humble petition to her most 
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excellent Majesty, dated the 17th December instant, praying 4 post- 
ponement of the election until due investigation had been made, and a 
sufficient removal of the censure and deprivation of the Rev. Dr. Renn 
Dickson Hampden had been effected by a just and competent tribunal; 
and, moreover, further pleaded to her Majesty’s prime minister the 
entire circumstances of the case, together with the awful and constrain- 
ing obligations by which we are bound; and whereas the primate of all 
England, with thirteen bishops or more, have preferred their objections 
to the said appointment, and great numbers of clergy and laity through- 
out the land, of every shade of religious opinion tolerated by the church, 
have by the most solemn appeals entreated us to exert ourselves in 
staying such election until such time as the aforesaid objections should 
be removed or another unobjectionable person substituted—on taking all 
the aforesaid circumstances into my most serious consideration, I did 
most humbly and imploringly supplicate that her Majesty might even 
yet be pleased to reconsider this earnest and disinterested prayer, to 
correct and amend the errors and misfortunes which have arisen, and 
still more seriously threaten us from the ill-considered advice of a 


ge misinformed minister, as on other occasions her Majesty’s royal prede- : 
fi cessors have done, and so avert the injury which must otherwise be a. 
1 ae inflicted on the church, and pacify the outraged feelings of her mem- 
/ |) bers. And here, in the sight of God, in the midst of his temple, and 
f) ) in the performance of the priestly office, I solemnly protest that it is 
| a no deficiency in the smallest degree of loyalty and humble devotion to 
Pi; a our Sovereign, or of implicit respect and deference to the laws of this 
Bt . realm, which impels me to make this declaration; it is the dictate of 
ie my conscience, the conviction of my mind, which constrains me thus 
_ | | | to act in arresting the progress of infidelity, mockery of religion, and 
faneness. Upon these grounds I cannot vote for the election of 
| i i: . Renn Dickson Hampden as bishep of the vacant see of Hereford, 
ee | and pastor of the cathedral church of which I am dean. And I do 
: F a hereby protest against this proceeding to-day, inasmuch as many per- 
ft sons have voted who are merely honorary prebendaries, and have not 
-— complied with the statutes of this church which I have declared I will 
i ii observe; and I protest also against the majority which will be claimed, 
inasmuch as it is necessary for giving validity to a vote that the ma- 
/ i jority should include the dean and three canons residentiary. This 
ee protest I shall forward to the Crown, the bishop elect (Dr. Hampden), 
le and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
ie The Rev. W. E, Evans, one of the honorary prebendaries protested 
7. H against, rose, and addressing the dean, said, I stand forward most 
Pa emphatically to declare, that on a former occasion I had a pledge from 
a a you that you would not oppose the votes of the honorary prebendaries 
on this occasion. 
u@ ' Lord Saye and Sexe, and the Rev. Mr. Wess offered some obser- 
i. vations, both contending that the honorary prebendaries were entitled 
2 ii to vote, and that it was a distinct understanding the dean would not 
a oppese tneir privileges in that respect. 
ai The Dean (somewhat warmly).—It is not for the dean and chapter 
ae to discuss these points on the present occasion. When he (the dean) 
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ealled the chapter together to consult on the petitions that were sent 
in to them with reference to the appointment to the bishopric—entreat- 
ing the chapter not to confirm the nomination of Dr. Hampden—he 
had remarked that when the question of the appointment came to be 
decided, a question might probably be raised with reference to the 
right of the honorary canons to vote ; and he distinctly asserted that 
it was not for him to object, but that he should receive their votes, and 
in accordance with that declaration those votes had then been received. 
He had now done a solemn duty in the sight of God, and although 
some amongst his rev. brethren had endeavoured to throw a slur upon 
his character and motive, he was perfectly clear of any imputations of 
the kind. He told the honorary canons that it was not for him to re- 
ject their votes, for he should leave that question for another tribunal 
to decide. 

[It may be stated that the votes protested against by the dean are 
those of the honorary prebendaries, who are neither canons residen- 
tiary nor canons non-resident, but simply persons on whom an honorary 
distinction has been conferred, as some acknowledgment of successful 
and zealous services in the Church. The honorary prebendaries re- 
ceive no emoluments, have no duties to perform, and have no voice in 
the general management of the cathedral property in conjunction with 
the capitular body. One of these honorary prebends, the Hon. and 
Rev. Orlando Forrester, was the first to tender his vote to-day; it was 
given in favour of Dr. Hampden. | 

Archdeacon Muscrave certainly understood the dean to say he in- 
tended allowing the votes of the honorary prebends without opposition. 

Lord Sarg and Sexe read an act of Parliament, the 4th and 5th 
Victoria, chap. 16, in order to prove the right of the pegbendaries 
to a vote. Sache 

The Dean of Hererorp contended that the act quoted by the rev. 
lord did not bear upon the question, and requested that the matter 
might not be further proceeded with, as it was their duty on that 
occasion to avoid secular business as much as possible. 

Archdeacon Muscrave remarked, that as a report of the proceed- 
ings of that day would in all probability go forth to the public, he 
wished to call attention to the fact, that in the observations which had 
been made by the very rev. the dean, that gentleman had stated that 
the primate of England had joined thirteen bishops in opposition to 
the appointment of Dr. Hampden. It did not appear to him (the 
archdeacon) that there was sufficient authority for that statement, as 
the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury was not to be found in the 
list of remonstrant bishops as published to the world. : 

The Dean would not have stated so solemnly and so positively that 
the archbishop had protested against the appointment of Dr. Hampden, 
had he not known that such was the case. Previous to the protest, 
which was signed by so many right reverend prelates, the archbishop 
wrote to Lord John Russell, pointing out the danger that would result 
to the church if the appointment were persisted in. Other bishops, 


too, had adopted the same course, although their names did not appear 
in the list. 
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'“Arehdeacon Muscrave.—I have not seen any notice taken of that 
circumstance. 
~ ‘The Dean of Herzrorp.— Well, I take notice of it, and I make the 
statement on my own responsibility. 

After a smart discussion on this point, ue 

The Dean said,—I will now proceed to state to you the number of 
votes polled. ‘Three canons residentiary have voted for Dr. Hampden; 
five prebendaries of the old order have voted for Dr. Hampden, nine- 


‘teen of that body being absent; six junior prebendaries have voted for 


Dr. Hampden, three of that body being absent. The dean and one 
canon residentiary had voted against Dr. Hampden. The case, then, 
stood thus—- 

For Dr. Hampden—three canons residentiary, five prebendaries of 
the old order, six junior prebendaries. 

Against Dr. Hampden—the dean of the cathedral church, and one 
canon residentiary. 

The canons residentiary who voted in favour of Dr. Hampden were 
Lord Saye and Sele, the Rev. H. H. Morgan, B.D., and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Musgrave. The canon residentiary . ‘who voted against 
Dr. Hampden was the Rev. Dr. Huntingford. 

Canon MorGan moved that the election of Dr. Hampden should be 
declared, according to the usual legal formalities, the capitular seal 
being affixed to the declaration. 

Lord Sayre and See briefly seconded the motion. 

The Dean remarked, that having declared that there were for Dr. 
Hampden fourteen votes, against him two, it remained for the chapter 
to say whether that was an election of Dr. Hampden or not. The 
statute required that there should be an unanimous assent and 
consent. 

After some discussion on this point, the motion proposed by Canon 
MorGay, and seconded by Lord Save and SExe, was agreed to. 

The Dean of Herzrrornp.—We have now to decree three certificates, 
—one to the Crown, one to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and one to 
the bishop elect. They will run to the following effect.— 

“ We, the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church of Hereford, 
by virtue and authority of your Majesty’s royal licence, most graciously 
made and granted, for electing another bishop of the said cathedral 
church, being capitularly assembled in the said cathedral church, and 
there making chapter, (saving to ourselves all the privileges that ought 
to be saved with regard to the said election, as well as by the laws of 
this our famous kingdom of Great Britain as by the ancient and laud- 
able customs of our said cathedral church,) and having maturely and 
seriously considered of a person meet to be elected thereto, at length 
have agreed to elect the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford.” 
ure sec anti would also have to agree to the following address to 

Jr. Hampden 

“* We, the Dean and Chapter of Hereford, being capitularly assem 
bled, and prayers to Almighty God before all things, we did, adéording 
to the statutes and eccldatantionl laws of the famous kingdom of Great 
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Britain, canonically proceed to the election aforesaid in manner and 
form following, to wit:—First, after mature and serious consideration 
had between ourselves concerning a fit and proper person in that behalf 
to be elected (and saving to ourselves all the privileges that ought to be 
saved with regard to the said election, as well by laws of this our famous 
kingdom of Great Britain as by the ancient and laudable customs of our 
said cathedral church, ) we did at length give our votes for you, the Rev. 
Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., &c. 

These documents were received, and the capitular seal was ordered 
to be attached to them. 

Mr, Richard Underwood, Mr. John Burder, and Mr. Francis Hart 
Dyke were appointed notaries, and the official documents having been 
enrolled, the secular business of the day was brought to a close. 

The Dean and Chapter then returned to the choir and proceeded 
with the usual services of the church.— Times. ; 


It appears from the report in the Daily News that the Dean’s 
protest was given in writing. | 


ADDRESS TO DR. HAMPDEN, 
The following address, signed by between 600 and 700 of the clergy 


and laity, was presented on Monday to the Rev. Dr. Hampden, at 


Christchurch, Oxford, by a deputation of clergymen from London, ac- 
companied by the Rev. Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke College, 
Oxford: — 


“ To the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. » » 

“Rev. Sir, We, the undersigned clergy and laity of the Church of 
England, beg to offer to you our sincere respects and good wishes, in 
the prospect of your advancement to the see of Hereford. 

“Called by his late Majesty to fill the dignified and important 
office of Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, in 
trying times of the church, and under circumstances of singular per- 
plexity, you have, in our opinion, discharged the duties of that office 


in a manner which has completely justified the confidence then reposed 
in you. 

“The public announcement of your religious views which you made 
when entering upon your office, and the sermons which you have 
preached before the University as Regius Professor, and subsequently 
ae nase as well as your other official acts, have, in our judgment, 

ully evidenced the soundness of your theological opinions, and your 
high claims to the professorial chair. | 

“We possess the fullest confidence that, under the weightier respon- 
sibility of the episcopal office, you will maintain the genuine principles 
of the church of England, and exert your utmost energies to promote 
the cause of scriptural religion in this realm. 

“Whilst we thus rely on your integrity and zeal, we cannot but 
feel how weak are the purposes of man without Divine guidance and 
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support. We, therefore, join with you in prayer, that you may be 
enabled to evince your fitness for the episcopal office by the efficiency 
of your endeavours to advance the spiritual welfare of your diocese 
and of the universal church of Christ.” 


To this address Dr. Hampden returned the following answer:— 


“ My lords and gentlemen,—Your address is peculiarly gratifying 
to me at this moment of so much anxiety and trouble. 

“ Pray, then, accept my heartfelt thanks for this kind and welcome 
expression of your feelings. 

“T am far, however, from regarding this address as a mere matter of 
personal concern to myself. The cause in which you are engaged is a 
much greater one than anything simply relating to an individual. Con- 
gratulations are much more due to you, my lords and gentlemen, for 
your strenuous support of our true Protestant church, the doctrines and 
principles of which, as faithfully handed down to us by our reformers, 
and maintained by our standard divines, I have in my place, as a 
minister and teacher of the church, earnestly endeavoured to set forth . 
and inculcate. 

« T heartily join with you in prayer that the hearts and hands of all 
may be strengthened by the Holy Spirit, to the defence of that pure 
faith which we possess through the teaching of our own apostolic and 
scriptural church. And I venture to hope that the benefit of such 
prayer will not be withheld, and that He who gives the will and the 
hearty desire to pray, will both bless your exertions for the truth, and 
my humble endeavours to serve Him truly in the high office in His 
church, to which He has called me. 

“T have the honour to remain, with the greatest respect, my lords 
and gentlemen, your very faithful humble servant, 


“R, D. HAMPDEN. 


“ Christ Church, Dec, 27.” Times. 


7 

The following correspondence between Dr. Hampden and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury appeared in 1838 :— 

From the Regius Professor of Divinity to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Christchurch, Oxford, Jan. 23, 1838. 

My Lord Archbishop,—I am called upon, in justice to myself, to 

notice the observations in reference to me, reported to have been made 


by your grace in the House of Lords, on Thursday the 2ist of De- 
cember last.* 


I make no apology for troubling you with this letter, since I write 
fut forward a claim of justice, which I cannot doubt you will admit, 
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is only proper and necessary for me to lay before you, and for you to 
hear. | 
I write at the same time with feelings of great respect for your sta- 
tion and authority, and not forgetful, I trust, of the spirit of a Christian, 
and especially of one in the prominent post to which I have been called. 

It appears, then, that your Grace has now publicly avowed your 
own hostility to my appointment to the Regius Professorship of 
Divinity, and your approval of the conduct of those members of the 
University who communicated with you on the subject. I was unwill- 
ing to infer this from your letter to me of March Ist, 1836; though your 
Grace in that Letter certainly surprised me, by directing me to satisfy, 
not yourself, but a number of persons who were constantly weet 
that nothing from me would satisfy them. ‘It was, indeed, rumo 
in the University, that the individuals who met at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, had the sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and, if I am 
not mistaken, use was made of your name for extending their influence. 
But it was not publicly known as a fact, that the memorialists against 
me had your favourable opinion on their side, until your avowal of 
the 21st of last December. Your Grace has, further, not omitted to 
point out, that the case of my appointment was a case of urgent neces- 
sity, obliging you to depart from your usual reserve on similar oc~- 
casions. | 

Now, my lord, may I be permitted, first, respectfully to ask, why 
the communication of one party, conveying imputations against me, 
was attended to; and my communication, on the other side, solemnly 
disclaiming such imputations, and requesting to be heard, was not at- 
tended to? why you interfered in consequence of the former, but took 
no notice of the latter? In your letter to me, you disown the power 
and intention of acting on my appeal; and yetpa® now appears from 
your speech, you took a very decided part in furthering the complaint 
of my accusers. Ido not presume to dispute your Grace's right of 
presenting any memorial or address. I only express my own difficulty 
on a review of your Grace’s conduct towards me; and I sincerely hope 
in a manner not to give offence. 

But I must proceed to the more immediate purport of this letter. 

When the Archbishop of »Canterbury (as is reported) publicly 
declares himself opposed to a minister the Churech,—when he 
speaks of him, as one who for good reasons should not have been 
appointed to an high office in the Church, — when he designates his 
opinions as objectionable to the best divines of the day, and charac- 
terizes his appointment as injudicious and unfortunate—such words, 
from such an authority, cannot be suffered to fall to the ground, 
as if they had no important bearing on the individual to whom they 
refer. I may pass over, as I have passed over, the attacks of inferior 
men. But when the Archbishop of Canterbury publicly alludes to me 
in aslighting, disparaging manner, I cannot remain silent. Your Grace’s 
censures, certainly, were conveyed indirectly. They were framed in 
the language of caution and reserve. They were not so much an at- 
tack on me as an apology for others. Still, I think, you must see, 
that the mode in which you referred to me, is calculated to make the 
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most. adverse impression on the public mind. The very indefiniteness 
of the charge against me, implied as it was, rather than expressed. by 
your words, is, in truth, an aggravation of it. For it is open to any 
construction whatever; and may therefore be taken in the most calum-~ 
nious sense, The courteousness of phrase, and abstinence from direct. 
censure, are in effect the most vituperative and injurious. 

Think, my lord, how your words, as coming from one in high 
authority in, the church, may affect the character of one under that 
authority. Let me entreat you, therefore, to speak out, and say what is 
the full meaning and extent of your charge. I ask for specific allegations, 
if there be such,—specific evidence of them. Out of respect to my- 
self, out of respect to my office, out of respect to your office, I strongly 
feel, and urgently require, that I should no louger be the subject of 
mere vague imputations, but that the question, whatever it may be, 
between my adversaries and myself, should be fairly put to the issue, 
and once for all decided by the proper authority. 7 

At present, the only thing ostensibly and actually alleged by your 
Grace is, that a number of persons objected to my appointment, and 
communicated with you in order to prevent it. Hence you conclude, 
that it ought not to have taken place, whatever may have been the 
opinion of the government in my favour, and however strong the tes- 
timonials by which that opinion was supported. In fact, the appoint- 
ment was, in }your Grace’s view, injudicious and unfortunate, because 
an active and powerful cabal was formed against it. 

Now, my lord, is it not evident, that on the same grounds, the pre- 
ferment of any one might be as easily objected to and obstructed. 

For example, what would you have thought, if some of the citizens 
of Canterbury had formed a cabal to exclude you from the see? and 
might they not have met together and chosen a committee, and set 
themselves up as judges of your orthodoxy and fitness for the office, 
and published their manifestoes, and sent forth their libels against you 
by every post? might they not, too, have indulged their mockery of 

ecclesiastical authority so far, as to denounce you to your sovereign 
as a heretic and a dangerous person?—and then, on your vindicating 
yourself, have had the effrontery to support their petition, on the 
ground, not that you were guilty, but that you came forward to vindi- 
cate your character—it being, forsooth, essential that an Archbishop 
of Canterbury should need no vindication? What would your Grace 
have said to all this in your own case? Would you have conceded 
any authority whatever to such a tribunal, to take cognizance of your 


orn imputed heresy? would you not rather have said, “I deny your com- 
eit: petence to pronounce an opinion on me, in a question of heresy,” or, 
“Put me on my trial, I disdain your self-appointed committee. I 
ah . appeal to the regular ecclesiastical authorities. I demand to be heard 
by the church, not by a tumultuous assemblage of persons calling 

— themselves the church, and rashly usurping its authority.” 
| ie In truth, my lord, if the government of the church is to be a reality, 
nota mere name,—nay, if the church is to subsist as a society on 
; : . | ~ earth, such combinations as those which the conspirators against my ap- 
fa pointment exhibited, ought to be put down, not encouraged. The 
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destructive tendency of such licence as that assumed by them is, to'my: 
mind, so very clear, that I cannot forbear bringing the case before you: 
in the light in which itappearsto me. Evidently it has not strack’ 
Grace in the same point of view; or, Iam sure, you would not have coun: 
tenanced the Oxford proceedings in 1836, by attending to objections: 
urged by the parties engaged in those proceedings, and covering them 
with the shield of your dignity. You would have felt, that to give a 
colour of ecclesiastical propriety to such proceedings, was undermining 
the very authority which your Grace is especially bound to protect— 
that it was for those very hands to sow and water the seeds of schism, 
which should be the most diligent in uprooting them. pee 

Let me, then, call your attention to the schismatical character of 
those proceedings. It is no question of the respectability of the in- 
dividuals concerned in them. Let it be granted that they are the best 
of men, the best of divines, and that their language has been the most 
gentlemanlike, and courteous, and temperate. They are still schis- 
matical, in so combining themselves and acting together, as they have 
done. Let it be granted even, that the person suffering at their hands 
deserved to suffer. They, at any rate, have no right to inflict the 
suffering; nor ought it to be inflicted in that way, any more than a 
criminal should suffer justice at the hands of an enraged mob. The 
offence of another is no justification of their offence in assuming a 
power which the constitution of the church has not given them, or of 
their mischievous example of contempt of the regular forms of the 
church. Their conduct is still schismatical. 

If we refer to the Scriptures, the articles and canons of the church, 
and the ordination services, we find them uniformly condemning such 
proceedings on the part of members of the church. Has not St. Paul 
expressly directed to “mark them which cause divisions”? Has he 
not reprobated as “carnal” those among whom are “envying, and 
strife, and divisions,”—-one saying, “I am of Paul,” another saying, I 
am “of Apollos,”"—men sitting in judgment on one another, being 
“puffed up for one against another,”—brother going to law with 
brother, and that before the “ unbelievers,” instead of submitting their 
grievances to the judgment of the church? Has he not expostulated 
with those who listened to testimonies or complaints against himself 
from improper quarters—namely, from persons who took on themselves 
to examine and judge him and trespass on his Christian liberty? Has 
he not unceasingly exhorted to quietness, and gentleness, and patience, 
censuring “ busy bodies,” persons ‘‘ walking disorderly,” who neglect 
their own proper calling, while they intrude themselves into the con- 
cerns of others? 

Looking to the articles and canons of the church, there we find the 
same language. When a minister is condemned, the 26th article sup- 
poses a prescribed form to have been followed ; that “ inquiry” has 
been made,—that there have been “ accusers” having “ knowledge” 
of the offence,—proofs of “ guilt," just judgment.” By the 53rd 
canon, “ public opposition between preachers” is expressly guarded 
against; not only as carried on in the pulpit, but any opposition “ pur- 
posely” set on foot by the clergy, of their own motion; and it is 

XXXIII.—January, 1848. K 
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directed that all such matters of offence are to be, in the first instance, 
laid before the bishop, and that nothing is, in any case, to be done 
without his order first had on the subject. 

Looking, lastly, to the ordination services, there we meet with the 
like care for the preservation of the order and unity of the church; 
Every word in these is a prohibition of the meddling, factious, spirit. 
The minister, indeed, is exhorted to activity in defence of the truth; 
he must “ banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s Word.” But the sphere of his exertion is also 
pointed out; and his attention is called to his own “ cure,”—to “ those 
committed to his charge.” ‘The adoption of ‘this form of admonition 
in our service, instead of that of the Roman pontifical, which enjoins 
to “pronounce an anathema against every heresy which lifts itself 
against the holy Catholic Church,” shows, further, what sort of zeal 
against error the framers of our service inculcate. Clearly they en- 
join on the minister no other method but the gentle one of argument 
and persuasion,—or the use of “ public and private monitions and ex- 
hortations within his cure.” They give no warrant to that discursive 
activity, which goes out of its way to fight with error, nor heeds how 
peace and love may be violated so that its zeal may spend itself, 

So strongly opposed to Scripture and to the sober spirit of our 
church, is the character of the late movement at Oxford, one would 
really think that the author of it had read “ Agitate, agitate!” in 
every page of their instructions, instead of exhortations to quietness, 
and peace, and love; and that the Apostle had nowhere said, that 
“the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
— ;” and, again, “Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as a 

ather.” 

Your Grace, probably, knows of that movement only in the result, 
by the communication made to you by certain members of the uni- 
versity. You cannot, I conceive, be aware of the meetings that were 
held, the printed papers that were issued, the tone of oracular self- 
confidence, and spiritual importance in which the leaders of the move- 
ment decried and denounced a brother clergyman. Had all this come 
under your notice, you could not but have seen the schismatical cha- 
racter of the proceedings fully developed. As it is, your Grace appears 
to me only to have heard the gentle footsteps and subdued tone with 
whieh they ushered themselves into your presence. 

Is your Grace fearful that the intoxication of this party, if restrained, 
will turn to madness? To conciliate men who have been engaged in 
such a course,—to soften matters when they have reached such a 
crisis,—will hardly produce even temporary quiet, much less consult 
for the permanent peace of the church. In the natural progress of 
things, indeed, a reaction will take place, and schism will rise up to 
put down schism. But would it not be far safer, and better in every 
= _ the authorities of the church should interpose to stay the 
plague 

But your Grace may still urge, that the question does not, in your 
apprehension, turn on the point, whether I am right in my “views 
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and intentions,” and my opponents wrong in their conduct. But, “on 
the impression which certain parts of my writings are calculated to 
make, and have actually made, on the minds of common readers, as 
well as of persons well versed in theology,” I would most especially 
request your Grace to state, whether you have read my writings, and 
whether they made on your mind the impression to which you refer? 
If so, I should be glad to have the passages to which you object 
pointed out tome; asI should be most happy to enter into a discussion 
of them, and endeavour to make my views better understood and more 
justly appreciated; feeling confident, as I do, that they really tend at 
onee to the upholding of the truths of the Gospel, and of the scrip- 
tural teaching of our own church. 

As for the representation of my views, which have been given to 
the world, or earried to your Graze’s ear, by persons studiously opposed 
to me,—representations most unfair and uncandid,—I cannot. suffer 
my writings to be interpreted by them. I cannot discuss them as any 
real objections. 

It seems that your Grace estimates the amount of objection to my 
writings as very great, and therefore sufficient to obstruct my ap- 
pointment. I contend, on the contrary, that my writings have not 
produced an injurious impression on many minds. The mock eluci- 
dations of them given by others may have done so, and very naturally, 
but not the writings themselves, ‘The boasted number of objections 
may be clearly traced to a very few originators and promoters of the 
disturbance. The clamour of the many was but the senseless echo of 
a few loud and importunate voices, When letters were written to all 
quarters from the centre of the movement in Oxford, pressing every 
one into the service,—when the spirit of the crusader and the cove- 
nanter was once more evoked,—and men*wré challenged, on their 
faith and their devotion to the church, to give in their adhesion to 
the cause,—is it strange that an impression was produced extensively 
against me, not only at Oxford, but elsewhere—not only among per- 
sons ‘ well versed in theology,” but among “common readers,” or 
rather, no readers of my works? What wonder if, when the trumpet 
was sounded, and the alarm-bell was rung, the panic was spread far 
and wide! What wonder, if the opportunity was eagerly seized by 
the zealous, the fierce, and the timid, of having a hand in destroying a 
proclaimed enemy of the church—of giving a blow to one already 
doomed—of standing over the fallen, and shouting the pean of 
triumph! 

Let me separate, however, the deluded and misled, for whom I make 
great allowance, and many of whom, actuated, no doubt, at the moment 
of frenzy, by good motives, have by this time, I trust, been undeceived, 
Let me inquire who those divines are, who are entitled to be leaders 
of opinion in the echurch,—whose good report is so necessary to be 
obtained—whose favour must be propitiated. Until their names and 
their merits are known, I cannot consider their abstract weight as 
anything in the scale against me. For my part, I know of none whose 
opinion is entitled to such extreme deference,—certainly none amongst 
those who headed and brought up the array against me. Some of 
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them, indeed, are absolutely nameless in the theological world; and 
there are also some, whose judgment must be set aside on your own 
principle;—their opinions being well known, and strongly objected to, 
both in Oxford and elsewhere. 

But, my lord, I dispute altogether the gy of testing an author 
by the “impression” attributed to his writings. I regard the principle 
as essentially wrong. It is judging an author by the capacity or the 
disposition of his readers and interpreters, and not by his own spirit. 
It is saying, that because an author does not teach us what we approve, 
therefore he is incapable of teaching others aright,—that, because he 
is misunderstood or misapplied by some, therefore he must be misun- 
derstood and misapplied by every one else, or by the generality. Still 
more striking is the impropriety of thus judging an author, when the 
“impression” referred to is an impression made on the minds of op- 
ponents,—of persons of a different school,—of men indisposed to like 
anything that proceeds from him,—when his judges look askance at 
him from his writings, and regard him with suspicion, as patronized 
by a party in the state which they hold in abhorrence. I would ask, 
whether Romanists admit the Church of Rome to be corrupt, because 
Protestants assert it—whether Protestants admit them <elves to be here- 
tics, because Romanists assert it—whether Calvinists admit Calvinism 
to be immoral in its tendency, because some anti-Calvinists assert it— 
whether the Bible must be confessed to be Socinian, because Socinians 
draw Socinian doctrines from it—lastly, whether St. Paul must be cen- 
sured, because his epistles contain some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own destruction? 

How many excellent divines of our church might be censured, if 
their orthodoxy and usefulness as Christian teachers were estimated 
by such a test. Who, however, values Bishop Burnet’s “ Exposition 
of the Articles” at all the less, because it was censured by the Lower 
House of Convocation. Your Grace will remember the case of Bishop 
Bull; how this champion of the Nicene faith pleads for himself, against 
the iniquity of imputing to him the objections of adversaries. So in- 
dustriously, and with such “tragic” declamation, had he been com- 
plained of as a teacher of “new and most pernicious doctrines,” that 
he was “ almost everywhere,” as he says, “ accounted a Socinian.” In 
a remarkable passage of his “ Apologia pro Harmonia,” (p. 10, ed. 
1708,) he thus expresses himself: “ In abstergendi hac de Socinisimo 
calumnia ed diutiis moratus sum, quod et per se gravis illa sit, atque 
i multis resciverim, istam de me famam inimicorum meorum artibus 
et industria tumlati sparsam esse, ut jam pené ubique pro Socinista 
habear. Sané expertus loquor, insignem calumniam non modo cessisse 
in familie mex detrimentum, sed etiam successui laborum meorum in 
Sacro Ministerio (quod me angit maximé) gravi impedimento fuisse. 
Deus, Opt. Max. ex effusissim4 ipsius misericordia gratiam illis largia- 
tur, qua actam atroci in fratrem suum injurid seriam et tempestivam 
agant ponitentiam, ut tremendum illud judicium, quod in futuro 
seculo calumniatores manet, effugiant. Interim me solabor benedic- 
tione Dei, Domini, ac Servatoris mei Jesu Christi, qui dixerit: Beati 
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eritis, quum vos convitiis affecerint, et mentientes dixerint quidvis 
mali adversis vos propter me. Gaudete et exultate, quoniam merces 
vestra multa est in ceelis, &c., Matt. v. 11.”* 

In my own case, I consider such a mode of treatment peculiarly 
hard. When it is remembered, that I was no unknown person, but . 
that I had been living for a considerable time at Oxford in public 
view, filling successively several offices of trust in the university, and 
among these that of Public Examiner for nearly four years—(the chief 
responsibility of which office lies in the examinations in divinity;)— 
that, subsequently to the delivery of my Bampton Lectures, I ob- 
tained in, 1833, the honourable notice of our late learned and most dis- 
tinguished chancellor, in my appointment to the headship of St. Mary 
Hall ;—that I was elected in 1834 by the Vice-Chancellor and proctors, 
the heads of Christ Church, Magdalen, and St. John’s, White’s Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, for which the founder especially requires 
one “ recommended by his soundness of religion,” religionis sinceritate 
commendatus ;—that I had published writings several years 
of which (a little tract containing sermons addressed to children) re- 
ceived your approval, and the other (an Essay on the Argument of 
Butler’s Analogy) was sent to you with a letter from myself on the 
sulject;—when all this is remembered, I do think it was peculiarly 
hard, that no weight was given by your Grace to previous character 
and means of judging of me, but that a number of signatures, a memo- 
rial, and an outcry, should have been held by you as decisive of the 
propriety of excluding me from a post, to which nothing but previous 
character and means of judging of me, had recommended me. 

It was not decided in such a way, my lord, when those more than 
forty Jews banded themselves together agaigswSt. Paul. The Roman 
governor required that the accused should have the accusers face to 
face, and have licence to answer for himself concerning the crime laid 
against him. And when suspicion existed against the apostle, and the 
disciples were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple, 
their suspicion was over-ruled by the testimony given of his work in 
the Gospel. Had his case been decided at once by the evidence of the 
Jews against him, or by that of the disciples in their state of suspicion, 
how easily might even the chosen servant of his Lord have been con- 
demned! In my case, however, neither previous character, nor sub- 
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*“T have dwelt the longer in wiping off the calumny of Socinianism, both 
because of its being grievous in itself, and of my having learned from many, that 
that character of me has, by the art and industry of my enemies, been so widel 
spread, that I am now almost everywhere accounted a Socinian. In truth, I speak 
from experience when I say, that the notable calumny has not only turned to the 
detriment of my family, but also, (which most afflicts me,) has been a grievous 
impediment to the success of my labours in the sacred ministry. May the infinitely 
good and great God, of his most abundant mercy, bestow on them the grace of a 
serious and timely repentance of so atrocious a wrong against their brother, that 
they may escape that tremendous judgment which awaits calumniators in the 
world to come. Meanwhile, I shall console myself with the benediction of God, 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who has said, Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven, 
&¢., Matt. v. 11, 12,” 
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sequent experience of me in the office itself, appears to have relieved 
your mind of the load of objection. 

At this time,—at the interval of two years,—your Grace is found 
asserting the existence of “ good reasons” against my appointment, as 
if there had been, and were now, no reasons at all on the other side in 
favour of it—as if I had never said or done anything in justification of 
it, and as if there stood only on one side of the question an insuperable 
mass of objection and complaint. 

Let the objections of which your Grace speaks be put in the most 
repulsive form. Let it be said that certain parts of my writings had 
not only been objected to but had given offence to many persons. 
nothing, then, to be written that may give offence to certain persons? 
Is nothing to be preached but what coincides with the views and feel- 
ing of the hearers? Doubtless it is better, if it be possible, to avoid 
giving offence. I would not, if I could help it, give offence to any 
one. Still it must happen sometimes, that things must be spoken 
which to many will be unpalatable; and on account of which he who 
gives utterance to them will incur dislike and obloquy. If such 
offence and dislike are to be construed into condemnation, what will 
become of the cause of truth? I question whether the gospel itself 
would not be condemned by such an argument; for we know that at 
one time it was everywhere spoken against. | 

Consider, my lord, what the effect is likely to be on the rising 
generation of theologians, if it go forth to the world that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sanctions in any way the Oxford proceedings in 
1836. Will honesty and intrepidity of inquiry, the qualities most 
essential to the investigation and acknowledgment of truth, be prompted 
by such a state of things as will follow? Will they not rather be in- 
tensely discouraged? No one, surely, will venture readily to state his 
opinions on any point, when he knows that there is a dominant party in 
the Church, and in the university, ready to sit inquisitorially on them, 
—to pronounce an anathema upon them, and condemn their author by 
an arbitrary court, without a lawful judge—without a jury—without 
an acctser—without witnesses—without appeal—without mercy. 

What servility! what hypocrisy! what irreligion must not the esta- 
blishment of such a system lead to! What else is it but all the horrors 
of the Inquisition, under the most subtle form? Already I fear the 
evil is in some degree felt at Oxford. It may be called by some 
effeminate moralists a state of docility and humble-mindedness; but 
it is not, I am sure, that docility and humble-mindedness which the 
Gospel contemplates, for that is no crouching, abject spirit, but a 
spirit of devotion to the word of God, prompting to the searching 
of the Scriptures, and ascertaining the truth by the conviction that 
God has spoken it. 

Consider again, my lord, what evil must result from allowing, not 
to say the university, but a combination of individuals—a cabal—a 
schismatical body, to exercise a control over the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments of the crown. Would you place the patronage of the crown, or 
any patronage, at the mercy of a party which happens to be in the 
ascendancy in the university or elsewhere? Is that patronage, then, 
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to fluctuate with the Euripus of academical or popular feeling? and is 
the object of it to be merely the representative of the theology of the 
day? I need not point out the obvious mischief portended by such a 
course to religion. It is evident, also, that the introduction of so great 
a licence must threaten the dissolution of the union now subsisting 
between the Church and the state, and tend to merge the power of the 
state in that of the Church—a result which some seem anxiously la- 
bouring to accomplish at this very time. It is, in fact, bringing in a 
democratic force as a check on the royal prerogative, in the most objec- 
tionable form: because it is a force not regulated by any fixed principle, 
but moulded and impelled at the moment by the prevailing opinions, 
feelings, and humours of the clergy; a force the more formidable from 
the awe of religion which surrounds it, and capable of the more dis- 
orders from the many associations of order which naturally belong to 
it. He cannot have read history who does not see that the tendency 
of this power is to put every other power under its feet, and that it 
requires, therefore, to be strictly watched, and kept within the limits 
of the constitution. : 

Finally, my lord, I once more throw myself on your justice. I ask 
you, as a steward of Christ, to whom much has been given for the 
good of the household of Christ, no longer to allow yourself to appear 
as the advocate of a majority, but to stand asan impartial judge be- 
tween that majority and the other side, though there be on that other 
side only a minority of one. In a cause of truth and right, let num- 
bers be put out of the question,—your own conscientious opinion, 
drawn from your own examination of my merits or demerits, can alone 
answer for you the question, whether I am fit or not fit for the office 
of regius professor of divinity. Once more I disclaim the calumnious 
imputations, whatever they may bé, tith which I have been assailed. 
I disclaim them for myself; I disclaim them for my writings. J re- 
tract nothing that I have written; I disown nothing. I fearlessly 
assert myself to have ever been, as I am now, a true member of the 
Church of England, and a faithful teacher of its doctrines. I chal- 
lenge my enemies to prove the contrary. In other circumstances, 


_ it would be vain-glorying in me to speak of myself asI donow. Now, 


however, I am obliged to give expression to the full conviction of my 
own heart, and say without scruple that Iam not the man to. hold 
an office in hypocrisy, or for the mammon and tinsel attached to it. 

It is time, indeed, that an end were put to the vexatious warfare with 
which I have been so seriously annoyed and interrupted in my duties. 
It is easy for those who have acted against me, to say they have had 
no personal object, and have intended no disrespect to me, and have 
done me no wrong. But I must best know what I have suffered. I 
must best know the pain of being reviled; the still greater pain of 
being mocked with protestations of kindness and respect amidst indig- 
nities. If it were only the unmerited disesteem effected in the minds 
of good men, who have been misled in their judgments of me, I have 
had enough to make me feel acutely. Let those who have ever felt 
the pain of the evil eye and the evil tongue directed against them 
speak to the case. Nor is it any slight thing to encounter opposition 
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in the discharge of one’s duties, to have one’s means of doing good 
thwarted to the utmost that disappointed rage can effect. This very 
oceasion of defending myself from the slight thrown on me by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords, is to me most pain- 
ful. Those who know me and my habits of life, will judge how very 
painful it must be tome. Providentially, I have been sustained under 
my trial; and I trust, by the same Divine assistance I shall still be 
sustained. Indeed, I have not been without my consolation in the 
midst of it. It has been no little relief to find, that not all who first 
joined against me were actuated by a persecuting spirit. Happily 
several have had the courage and the kindness to cwn their error, and 
have washed their hands of the pollution. I have had the elevating 
sympathy of pious, and zealous, and learned men, undoubted friends 
of the church. And if testimonials are to be estimated not by num- 
bers but by weight, I have judgments in my favour that might coun- 
terbalance a host of declamatory objectors; such as that of the late Mr. 
Davison, the highly gifted and excellent author of the “ Discourses on 
Prophecy,” who both read and expressly approved my “ Bampton Lec- 
tures,” as well as my “ Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of Chris- 
tianity.” Public opinion, too, has given me its support in spite of all 
that has been done to corrupt its verdict. Another -satisfaction has 
been derived to me from the kind feeling which, greatly to their 
honour, the junior members of the university attending my lectures, 
have evinced towards me. Above all, I am humbly persuaded that 
my prayer for strength has been answered, in the calm which I feel 
in my mind, and the firm resolve with which I am nerved to persevere 
in my course. 

Still I feel myself the victim of a cruel persecution. A faction had 
been allowed to riot with impunity on the public stage of the uni- 
versity, and in the face of the authorities of the church, and to bear 
me down, if I could have been borne down, by clamour and insult. 
Shall, then, such a state of things continue unnoticed and unredressed, 
and the injured person not indignantly complain of this wrong? I im- 
plore your Grace, therefore, effectually to put an end to the unnatural 
warfare. I ask, as I have said, for specific charges, if they exist. I ask 
to be called to account before a legal ecclesiastical tribunal, if there be 
really matter of accusation against me. Your Grace desires me to satisfy 
the university,—that is, in reality, a party opposed to me in the uni- 
versity; I declare to you that I cannot satisfy them. It would be wrong, 
in the first place, that I should succumb to the requisitions of a body of 
men acting schismatically, as these have acted; they must rather first 
be reduced to a state of discipline. I cannot treat with a disorderly 
faction, assuming a power not given them by the Scriptures or the 
rules of the church. But, in the next place, it is a task of impossi- 
bility which you impose upon me. The person himself must be an 
anomaly who would meet the views of such an anomalous association. 
Which of its various sections am I to take as my standard of ortho- 
doxy? In satisfying one, can I expect to satisfy another? How, again, 
am I to satisfy those of the number who, not having any very distinctive 
marks of religious profession, dissented from my views through igno- 
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rance of the matters on which they pronounced an opinion—some of 
them deficient in the requisite erudition and skill for examining the 
points discussed, and some unhappily also under the irritation of un- 
pleasant feelings? It is also well known, that among the prime movers 
of the disturbance were the leaders and disciples of a new theological 
school which is now attracting notice by its extraordinary publica- 
tions, and exciting considerable alarm in the church. Am I to satisfy 
this party? Am I to purchase exemption from censure, by folding 
my arms, and suffering myself to be led away captive by a band, 
whom I regard as making inroads on the constitution of the Church 
of England? You would not, my lord, have me consent to such terms 
of peace? ‘There may be persons disposed to look with indulgence at 
the excesses of this party,—who think they are useful as checks to 
ultraism on the opposite side,—who estimate them on the principle 
that excess is better than defect,—who would cherish their heat that 
it may stimulate the lukewarmness of others,—who hope that their 
extravagance may bring up others to the due measure of zeal. For 
my part, I cannot accede to such views; for they are not borne out by 
experience of the effects of ultraism. Nor can I flatter, or encourage 
in any way, what I conceive to be wrong in principle. If, indeed, the 
price of quiet is to be a surrender of the name and principles of Pro- 
testantism,—if I am to admit the authority of Tradition on a parity with 
Scripture,—if the profession of justification by faith only is no longer 
to be the sign of a standing church, but a doctrine of episcopal grace 
and sacramental justification is to overlay God’s free pardon through 
Christ to sinful man,—if private judgment is to be restrained, not by 
appeal to scripture and argument, but by intimidation,—if self-con- 
stituted associations and the names of men are to rule questions of 
theology,—if dissent is to be called&ifi,—and taking of oaths, piety,— 
and mysticism, religion,—and superstition, faith,—and Antichrist, 
Christ,—then there is no alternative but that I must be objected ~ 
against, by those who hold what, if I read the gospel aright, are most 
serious perversions of its truth and its spirit;—then must I freely 
confess that after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God 
of my Fathers, believing all things which are written in the law and 
the prophets. 1 have the honour to remain, my Lord Archbishop, 
your Grace’s most obedient, humble servant, 
R. D. Hamppen, 
Regius Professor of Divinity. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


From the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Regius Professor of Divinity. 


Lambeth, Feb, Ist, 1838. 

Reverend Sir,—At the same time that I acknowledge your letter 
of the 23rd of last month, I must be excused from entering into any 
discussion on the several matters contained in it, with most of which 
I have no concern. With respect to the point on which your remon- 
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strance is grounded, I am sorry that anything which I am reported to 
have said should have given you pain; but on the words which you 
have stated as mine, you have put a construction which they will not 
bear. I conceive that any dispassionate man would understand them 
as a simple avowal of my disapproval of the appointment at the time 
it took place, and, if he were acquainted with the circumstances, would 
know that my objections were founded on certain publications, a 
reference to which would enable him to judge whether I was right or 
wrong. The designation of the appointment as unfortunate, might 
reasonably be supposed to refer to its consequences, in the interruption 
of that harmony which it is much to be wished should always prevail 
in the university. This obvious interpretation would have done bare 
justice to my intention, which was to say as little that would have been 
unpleasant to any one, in relation to a matter on which I had resolved 
to be silent, but was obliged to come forward by something which was 
stated in the debate. 

The truth is, that those who felt it due to the highly responsible 
stations which they held in the Church to go to the minister, and state 
their objections to your appointment, having discharged that painful 
duty, were so far from taking any further steps, that they were anxious 
to hope and believe that all might go on well. And they are in no 
way accountable for the discussion which has wounded your feelings, 
and which was deliberately brought on by your own friends. 

You have complained in your letter of my hostility towards you; I 
entirely disclaim any feeling of the kind, for the past, the present, and 
the future. But I should not be justified, if, out of consideration for 
feelings, which I shall be always inclined to respect, I were to give up 
the right of delivering my sentiments freely in regard to all matters 
on which it may be my duty to advise or speak. 

I remain, reverend Sir, your humble and obedient servant, 


(Signed) W. Cantuar. 
Rey. Dr. Hampden, &c. 


From the Regius Professor of Divinity to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Ch. Ch., Feb. 6th, 1838. 

My Lord Archbishop,—I regret to have occasion to say, that the 
answer with which you have favoured me by no means meets the 
point to which I called your attention. 

I asked, that the objections you had stated as existing against my 
appointment, should be thrown into some definite form,—that I might 
know distinctly what I had to reply to, and that the question as to the 
validity of such objections might be fairly put to the issue. 

In your Grace’s last letter I find the same indefiniteness of allegation 
of which I before complained. Though your Grace now limits your 
disapproval to “the time when the appointment took place,” you still 
altogether pass over the actual matter of objection, and leave it to be 
collected from ‘certain publications, a reference to which,” you ob- 
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serve, “ would enable any dispassiouate man, acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, to judge whether you were right or wrong.” 

I have still, therefore, to ask what these “certain publications’’ 
are,—what the objectionable passages in them, on which your judgment 
has been founded? It is of the utmost importance to the question that 
it should be distinctly known whether your Grace had read my pub- 
lications yourself, before you took a step to prevent my appointment, 
or whether you acted on the representation of others. The expressions 
you have employed leave this matter quite ambiguous. 

Surely, my lord, it is due to your dignity, as well as to my charac- 
ter, and the cause of truth, that objections of so grave a bearing should 
not remain under this shade. I earnestly ask again, that they may be 
brought to light,—that the fullest publicity may be given to them. I 
desire no secrecy, no reserve. I only want to know what are the 
points I have to answer,—on what authority your objections rest. I 
cannot think you will refuse me this justice. To leave the case as it 
now stands, is like uttering calumnies against a person, and supposing 
oneself justified by saying, that they are grounded on certain parts of 
his conduct, which any one may refer to, who knows the circum- 
stances; without producing any particulars whatever in support of 
them. 

It is further important for clearing up the whole matter, that the 
names of those who, “holding highly responsible stations in the church,” 
interfered to prevent my appointment, and yet abstained from further 
steps, should be known. I refuse their disparaging leniency. If they 
owed it to the church to express their objections to the head of the go- 
vernment, why does their duty stop at this point,—why do they not come 
forward with a manly, Christian dignity, and bring their objections into 
discussion? At present, there Mas’been no question of Truth instituted. 
There has been no proper controversy. Your Grace has misunderstood 
me, in supposing that I have imputed to you a feeling of hostility to- 
wards me. I speak only of your hostility tomy appointment. Indeed, 
it could not be supposed that you had any personal feeling on the occa- 
sion; as, independently of your character for gentleness, I had myself 
never given you cause of offence. 

I would further observe that, so far from complaining of your 
Grace’s advising or speaking as you may think proper, I am quite 
aware it is only your duty to do so. Iam very thankful to the noble 
lords who invited the discussion in parliament for the opinion on 
which they evidently acted, that I could have no objection to discus- 
sion. And the ground of my address to your Grace has been, and is, 
not that you have spoken in the matter, but that you have not spoken 
more explicitly and distinctly. I have the honour to be, my lord, 
your Grace’s most obedient, humble servant, 


R. D. Hanrven, 


Regius Professor of Divinity. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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From the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Regius Professor of Divinity. 

Lambetb, February 20, 1838. 

Reverend Sir,—Considering the explanations I gave in my former 
letter as fully sufficient, I see nothing in your last communication 
which requires particular notice, except the observation that I now 
limit my objection to the time when the appointment took place. It 
was evidently so limited by the subject on which I was speaking. An 
opinion delivered two years ago could not possibly have any reference 
to anything which has happened since. I presumed, when I used the 
words which you have noticed, that you would have understood them 
as involving an answer to a question which you put to me in your 
letter. With respect to the whole matter, the case is briefly this:— 
Objections were entertained by me and by others to certain passages 
in your writings. In your inaugural lecture, you declared of these, in 
common with the whole of your books, that you meant nothing but 
what was orthodox in them. In a private letter tome, you asserted in 
substance the same thing; for this I then gave, and still give, you credi*, 
as a man of veracity and integrity; and consequently, if every passage 
objected to were specified, you would gain nothing which you have 
not already. But the main objection still remains—that if, on the great 
topics on which he is to instruct students in divinity, a man can so write 
that both common and learned readers mistake him, he is not a safe 
teacher. And this is sufficient ground for those who believe your declara- 
tion, not to withdraw their disapprobation of the appointment, though 
they may not urge their objections further. 

As the continuance of our correspondence on this painful subject 
cannot lead to any useful result, I trust you will excuse me for 
expressing a hope that it may end here. I remain, reverend sir, your 
obedient and humble servant, | 

(Signed) W. Canrvar. 


Rev. Dr. Hampden. 


From the Regius Professor of Divinity to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Ch. Ch., Oxford, March 23, 1838. 

My Lord Archbishop,—Peculiar circumstances have prevented my 
replying to your last letter as soon as I could have wished. Your 
Grace still persists in declaring, without any proof of the assertion, 
that “both common and learned readers” of my publications have 
“‘mistaken” me. Now, it does not even appear that you have your- 
self done so; for you have not ventured to state, in reply to the 
question which I put to you on the point, whether your objections 
were drawn from your own unbiassed reading of the works themselves, 
or from the representations of them by others. I cannot but conclude, 
indeed, from your Grace’s reserve on the subject, that your attention 
had not been directed to the matters discussed in my Bampton Lectures 
before you took part against me. But though the case were as your 
Grace states—though I had written on the “ great topics” to which 
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you refer, 80 as to have been mistaken “ both by common and learned 
readers,” it would by no means follow, that I should be disqualified 
for giving elementary instruction to junior students in theology. 
Fallacious as such reasoning is in itself, it has been amply refuted by 
experience. Let any of those who have attended my lectures, private 
or public, before or since my appointment to the Divinity chair—or 
who have heard my public examinations in Divinity—be called and 
asked how and what I have taught? I wonder that your Grace should 
put forward an @ priori objection, where a positive experience exists 
to be appealed to—an objection, too, so palpably open to refutation by 
that test, and respecting which you may have satisfied yourself by 
questioning those who have presented themselves before you for ordina- 
tion from this university. 

But, my lord, is it come to this, that all the roughness with which I 
have been treated is to be slurred over with one smooth phrase? Is 
it, indeed, then, the “ main objection,” that having beeti “ mistaken,” 
as you state, “ Iam not in your opinion a safe teacher”?—Weak must 
be the cause which, in such a case, can resort to such a plea. Con- 
trast this plea with the intense exertions made against me,—only, in 
fact, contemplate yourself going on a formal mission to the minister of 
the Crown with such a pleain your mouth;—and how disproportionate 
to the occasion—how ridiculous, might it not be said, but for the 
solemn injury enacted against a brother Christian in the name of re- 
ligion—does all that effort appear? The university and the church, 
forsooth, were to be agitated, because an individual,—sound in his own 
faith, and irreproachable in his life, on the showing of his adversaries 
themselves,—had been misconstrued in some passages of his writings, 
and was therefore not “a safe teacher.” Certainly, the plea looks 
more like an after-thought, and a retreat from higher ground of attack 
which could not be carried: &n@ it may so far serve the cause for 
which it is advanced, as, unlike any specific charge, it admits no direct 
answer. 

As for “ withdrawing disapprobation,” I did hope that your Grace 
might be open to conviction of your having been in error in regard to 
me. I reflect, at the same time, how hard it is for those who have 
taken a harsh step against another, to own themselves in the wrong, 
or pardon the individual whom they have wronged,—especially for 
men in responsible stations, whose example has influenced others, and 
paved the way to outrages beyond their power to control. 

Your Grace speaks of “ objections entertained by yourself and by 
others, to certain passages in my writings,” and you observe, that, “ in 
my Inaugural Lecture I declare of these, in common with the whole 
of my books, that I meant nothing but what was orthodox in them;” 
also, that I “asserted the same thing in substance in a private let- 
ter to yourself.” Now I am not aware of having stated anything of 
the kind, either in my Inaugural Lecture, or elsewhere. For I have 
never seen any passages or particular objections whatever alleged 
by your Grace; nor can I therefore have stated what you observe 
respecting such passages. The fact is, that I have asked your 
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Grace to bring a specific objection, and you have constantly declined 
doing so. 

Happily, my lord, I do not depend for my character for ‘“ veracity 
and integrity” on the opinion of any individual. I endeavour to act 
in a straightforward manner, looking, I trust, to His approval who 
has bade us fear Him, and not man. I must avow, therefore, that in 
writing to you, I have not sought to obtain your commendation, or any 
* useful result,” beyond the vindication of right and truth. I am, and 
I think with the best reason, anxious to clear up a matter, in which 
I feel myself deeply aggrieved, on account of not only the insults which 
I have received, but the serious obstructions thrown across my path in 
doing those duties to which God has called me. I verily, but humbly, 
believe, that God has called me especially to the duties of my office— 
unworthy instrument as I am in His hand—unworthy, indeed, to be 
trusted with so great a dignity, as from Him. And I assure you, there- 
fore, that, with His help, I will not cease my exertions against the op- 
position to me, from whatever quarter it may come. 

In prosecution of this view, 1 beg to inform your Grace, that it is 
my intention to lay this whole correspondence before the public. 

I have the honour to remain, my Lord Archbishop, your Grace’s 
most obedient, humble servant, 


+ 


we 


R. D. Hamppen, 


4 
| Regius Professor of Divinity. 
im The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury which Dr. 

Hampden made the groundwork of the foregoing correspon- 

| dence, was delivered in the House of Lords in 1837, in conse- 
; quence of Lord Melbourne having spoken of the Arch- 


bishop’s remonstrance in the preceding year against Dr. Hamp- 
den’s appointment, in the following indecent and disrespectful 
terms :— 


“TI certainly do not think that there is anything to be condemned 
in the writings of Dr. Hampden. They are upon points of extremely 
recondite and difficult scholastic learning. Very few of your lord- 
ships, indeed, have the means of forming any sound opinion upon such 
extremely nice, abstruse, and obscure points as those. With respect 
to an intimation that was made to me upon the subject, from the Uni- 

versity of Oxford, it seemed to me to have been made by persons who 
were utterly ignorant of the writings of Dr. Hampden. I know very 
little upon the subject, and yet I believe I know more than those who 
have opposed the Doctor’s nomination.”’— Mirror of Parl., Dec. 21, 


1837. 
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The Archbishop’s reply was as follows : 


“T should not have risen to say one word upon the motion, were it 
not for an observation which has fallen from the noble viscount the 
first lord of the treasury. Iam certain that the noble viscount did 
not mean any disrespect to certain persons who waited on him relative 
to the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship, 
when he stated, that they appeared totally ignorant of the subject. I 
will not say whether I am ignorant of theology or not, or whether I 
am more ignorant of it than the noble viscount professes to be; 
neither will I now allude to the opinions of Dr. Hampden. Those 
opinions were announced in several publications, and I believe they 
gave dissatisfaction in various quarters. They were, however, of a 
totally different character from the opinions which produced the Re- 
formation and the views of Mr. Locke. The question was, were the 
opinions maintained by Dr. Hampden consistent with the doctrines 
of the Church of England? Upon this point I will abstain from 


making any observation now. I will not attempt to go into the sub-: 


ject. But I felt it my duty to make some representations to the first 
lord of the treasury upon the appointment; and I appeal to those 
ministers who were in power previous to the present ministry—I ap- 
peal to the noble duke and to a noble friend of mine who has just left 
the house, if I ever, upon any occasion, stood in the way of any man’s 
preferment in the church? Nothing but a sense of duty could induce 
me to remonstrate against this or any other appointment; but Dr. 
Hampden having against him the great majority of the university, 
many, also, of the ablest divines, I do not think that my conduct 
ought to meet the ridicule of the noble earl, There is so much con- 
tradiction in the noble earl’s observations, in his complaints respecting 
facts, that I feel much difficulty in understanding him. He says, that 
on some points there was a majority in the university, for Dr. Hamp- 
den, and complains at the same time that he was in a minority. The 
noble earl at one time insists that the statutes must be altered, and 
then declares that they cannot be altered, because there is a statute 
that makes them unalterable. Then he proceeds to the case of Dr. 
Hampden. Had I known such to have been his intention before 
coming into the house, I should have endeavoured to dissuade the 
noble earl from such a course, Is it likely to do any good? Would 
it not be better to pass it over in silence? For my part, | have done 
everything in my power to soften the matter in the university. The 
noble earl read a passage from a review. What right has he to assume 
that that review is the organ of the church? What right has he to 
assume that certain sentiments must speak the feelings of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, because he has found them expressed in a publica- 
tion? Similar sentiments may be entertained in an Oxford newspaper, 
or in some church magazine, of which there are many; but are such 
publications therefore to be called the organs of the church? The 
church has very different organs, and I hope it will adhere to them. 
I will not trouble your lordships further than by again disclaiming 
and utterly protesting against that justly celebrated publication, the 
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Quarterly Review, being considered the organ of the chureh.”—~ 
Mirror of Pari., Dee. 21, 1837.* 


WE are not sure whether it can be necessary for us to add 
any observations to the documents which are here brought 
together for the reader’s consideration. And, really, the 
subject is on every account so painful, and the consequences, 
with which this unhappy controversy, however it may termi- 
nate, seems to threaten the church, are so serious, that one 
knows not what to think or say. But when the present agitation 
shall have died away, and the actors and scenes of the last few 
weeks shall have become part of the hrstory of the past, we are 
persuaded, that among right-minded and sensible men there will 
be but one opinion as to the conduct of Lord John Russell in 
_ the whole of this transaction. It really is extremely difficult to 
express any opinion upon it, without appearing to violate that 
respect which is due to his lordship’s station, as the minister 
and adviser of the Crown. Among all calm-judging persons of 
every shade of religious opinion, there seems to be but one feel- 
ing, that it is impossible to conceive anything more injudicious 
and imprudent, than his selecting the person of all others, whose 
appointment to a bishopric, he ought to have known, and, in 


* As Dr. Hampden refers to the report in the Morning Chronicle, we here sub- 
join it:— 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury said that several reasons would have deterred 
him from taking part in that discussion, and he would not have said one word if it 
had not been for an observation which had fallen from a noble lord, the head of the 
treasury. He was sure that the noble lord did not mean to treat with such disrespect, 
as his words implied, the individuals who had communicated with him relative to 
Dr. Hampden’s appointment. He (the Archbishop of Canterbury) would not say 
whether he knew anything of theology or not, nor would he decide whether he or the 
noble viscount was the best theological scholar; but he thought that some good reasons 
had been given to the noble viscount why Dr. Hampden should not be appointed to 
the Regius Professorship. His opinions were well known, not only in Oxford, but 
elsewhere, and they were epposed to the sentiments entertained as well by those 

rsons who, it had been said, were brought down from all parts of the country to 
vote against him as of the most eminent divines of the present day. He (the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbary) had often been consulted by the noble duke, and others, at the 
head of former governments, relative to similar appointments; he had carefully 
avoided interfering in them except upon urgent necessity; and he had even endea- 
voured, as indeed he had done in the present case, to soften matters, but still he 
considered the appointment in opposition to the known opinions of the university 
exceedingly injudicipus. Before he closed the few observations which he had 
deemed it his duty to make, he must protest against the assertion of the noble earl 
who introduced that motion, that the very respectable publication to which he 
had adverted was the organ of the church. The church did not recognise it as an 
organ, and it ought not therefore be taken to be one.”— Morning Chronicle, 22nd 


Dec. 1837. 
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fact, did know, was sure to create disturbance and dissension. in, 
the church. The attempt has been made—and we regret to say: 
that Lord John Russell has set the example—to represent the 
opposition to Dr. Hampden’s promotion, as a party and sectarian 
movement. Nothing can be more untrue. It is a sufficient 
answer to all such misrepresentations, to point to the names of 
the bishops who signed the remonstrance to Lord J. Russell, 
representing, as they do, every variety and shade of opinion in 
the church,—with the exception, indeed, of the extremes of the 
latitudinarian and Romanizing parties. The names of the 
Bishops whose signatures are attached to that document are as 
demonstrative a proof as can be conceived, that among all 
parties who can have any pretensions to be considered orthodox, 
there is, to a degree of unanimity almost without a precedent, 
a deeply seated conviction, that this appointment is an improper 
one—so improper, as to demand the official interference of those 
who are not in the habit of interfering, in any way, with the 
disposal of government patronage. It is right that the public 
should be reminded, that such a protest as the Bishops have 
made against this appointment, is not an event of every day 
oceurrence. They should recollect, that for the Primate and a 
majority of the Bishops to come forward to remonstrate against 
the appointment of a clergyman to a bishopric, is a step which 
is unparalleled in the history of the reformed Church of England. 
To ascribe to the prejudices of any party whatsoever, such a 
remonstrance as this, is absurd and ridiculous ; it is worse, itis 
disingenuous and uncandid.* 

Such a protest is perfectly unaccountable, except on the sup- 
position (which is really the true one) that the objections to this 
appointment are ‘felt by the great body of the English clergy. 
With the exception of the friends of Government,—the disciples 
of liberalism and latitudinarianism,—and (we regret to add) 
those of the Evangelical party, who imagine that the opposition 
to Dr. Hampden is Tractarian, and that any appointment must 
be a good one, provided it is only likely to mortify the friends 
of Dr. Pusey,—with these exceptions, it is undeniable that the 
clergy of all classes disapprove most strongly of the selection 
the prime minister has made. Lord John Russell, indeed, 
states, in his answer to the lay address, that he believes “the 
appointment will tend to strengthen the Protestant character of 
our Church.” We have no wish to question his lordship’s sin- 
cerity, or to inquire what he may mean by the “ Protestant cha- 
racter of our Church.” Lord John Russell, as well as Dr. Hamp- 
den, was a friend of Mr. Blanco White, and we fear the words 
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“ Protestant character” bore a meaning, in the language of that 
unhappy gentleman and his friends, which some, who are now 
most unwisely opposing themselves to the judgment of the 
heads of our Church, are not aware of. But, be this as it may, 
the anxiety which Lord John Russell intimates to strengthen 
“the Protestant character of our Church” would be felt more 
deserving of respect and confidence, if one did not see but too 
plainly that in Ireland, where its stability is of such infinite im- 
portance, the uniform tendency of his lordship’s measures and his 
policy is, to depress the Protestant Church, and to exalt and 
establish the Roman Catholic Church on its ruins. If the reply 
to the applications of the Irish Primate in behalf of scriptural 
education had been a little less flippant and disrespectful, and 
the answer to Archbishop MacHale and his brethren a little less 
submissive and obsequious, Lora John Russell’s attachment to 
the Protestant religion,—in the sense which the Church of 
England and the law of the land attach to the term,—would 
be less doubtful than, we are sorry to say, it is. 

It is every way unworthy of a person in Lord John Russell’s 
station, to represent the censure of the University of Oxford as 
the act of a party, the majority of whom have since joined the 
Church of Rome. Our opinion of that party has been expressed 
too frequently, and too distinctly, to need being repeated here: 
but if any of them were influenced by personal or party feelings 
in their opposition to Dr. Hampden in 1836, their motives, 
whatever they were, had nothing to do with the opinion enter- 
tained by the University in general. In 1837,—when the censure 
of Dr. Hampden was discussed in the House of Lords, on Lord 
Radnor’s motion,—the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, declared, that there could be “no doubt 
that the general opinion of the University was,” that Dr. Hamp- 
den’s “theological tenets were not exactly orthodox, or con- 
sistent with the Articles of the Church of England.” There 
can be no doubt that this was the case, however Blanco White 
and Dr. Hampden may choose to represent the censure as an 
act of persecution, and Lord John Russell,—with a degree of 
indelicacy which has surprised many who had hoped better of 
his lordship—may think proper to stigmatize it as an “ unworthy 
proceeding.” If that censure had been the act of a party—if it 
had not been the expression,—in the mildest form in which it 
could be conveyed, to be conveyed at all,—of the sentiment 
generally and justly entertained by the University and the 
Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury would never have inter- 
posed with Lord Melbourne, and represented his conviction of 
the unfitness of Dr. Hampden to occupy that chair which his 
Grace himself had occupied before. No one living could better 
appreciate the duties and responsibilities of that position, and 
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the infinite importance of its being filled by a person in whose 
theological opinions the Church and the University could con- 
fide. If the Archbishop had not felt that there was a very urgent 
necessity, indeed, for his interposition, and that Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment to the Divinity Chair was likely to prove injurious 
to religion, his Grace would never have interfered to dissuade 
Lord Melbourne from making the appointment. There are not 
fifty well-informed persons in the country who will not feel at 
once, that he never would haye moved in the matter except from 
an imperative sense of duty. 

What can Lord John Russell mean, therefore, by calling the 
censure of the University an unworthy, proceeding? Is he igno- 
rant that the Archbishop disapproved of the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden to the Divinity Chair, and remonstrated against 
it? or, knowing these facts, does he conceal them, and speak of 
the opposition as the act of a party, the most prominent of whom 
have since become Roman Catholics ? 

There is something most extraordinary in Lord John Russell’s 
thus taking no notice whatever of the fact, of which Dr. Hamp- 
den at least was not ignorant, that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had interfered to oppose the appointment in 1836, and had 
publicly declared his disapproval of it, in his place in the House 
of Lords, in 1837. And, when one couples with this the use 
which Lord John Russell has made of the Archbishop’s name, 
in his reply to the Bishops’ remonstrance, one knows not how, 
or in what terms, to speak of his conduct. But, indeed, we ap- 
prehend, there has been but one feeling op this latter point, 
among all whose judgments are not carried away by party pre- 
—. What could have been gathered from the statement in 

ord John Russell’s answer to the Bishops, but that the Arch- 
bishop differed from their lordships, and that his Grace had 
no objection to Dr. Hampden’s being appointed to the see of 
Hereford? ‘To those who recollected the Archbishop’s conduct 
and language on a former occasion, and to those fewer who 
happened to remember the correspondence which passed be- 
tween his Grace and Dr. Hampden in 1836 and 1838, the idea 
of the Archbishop’s giving his sanction to the present appoint- 
ment must have appeared simply incredible. Few persons, 
indeed, would have believed that any minister of the Crown 
could venture to offer such an affront to his Grace as to propose 
such an appointment to him at all. It was no wonder, then, that 
those who had not forgotten these facts, should feel disposed to 
sift Lord John Russell’s language a little more carefully ; nor that 
they should observe, that he did not go so far as to assert either 
that he had asked the Archbishop’s advice, or that the Arch- 
bishop had given his sanction to the appointment. To such 
persons it looked somewhat suspicious, that Lord John Russell 
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should state in so guarded a manner, that he had “ signified his 
imtention” to the Archbishop several months ago of recommend- 
ing Dr. Hampden to a bishopric, and that he “did not receive 
any discouragement” from his Grace. But what were the feelings 
of astonishment and indignation with which, a few hours after 
this extraordinary statement appeared, the public learned, that 
at the moment when Lord John Russell was making it, he had 
in his possession a remonstrance from the Archbishop against 
Dr. Hampden’s appointment, and that he had received that do- 
cument a few days before the Bishops sent in their protest. 

As to Lord John Russell’s letter to the Dean of Hereford, it 
looks so utterly unlike what one would have expected, as the 
official reply of the first minister of the Crown, that one would 
be thankful to hear that it was not genuine. It may be left to 
speak for itself. 

With regard to Dr. Hampden’s fitness for the position to 
which he has been recommended, there can be but one opinion 
among those who will read his letters to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which are reprinted among the foregoing documents. 
And to place the character of the letters written in 1838 in 
a clearer light, we have printed the speech of the Archbishop, 
which formed the subject of Dr. Hampden’s extraordinary 
letters, and shall leave the reader to judge whether anything in 
the Archbishop’s speech ought to have provoked (as nothing could 
have justified) language so disrespectful and intemperate as Dr. 
Hampden then wrote and published. If neither the Bampton 
Lectures nor the Oxford censure had ever existed, those who 
disapprove of Dr. Hampden’s appointment, and those who have 
come forward to remonstrate against it, may safely rest their 
defence on that correspondence, and appeal to every person of 
common sense in the country, whether the clergyman who could 
write such letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and print 
them, possesses that degree of temper and discretion which would 
warrant the prime minister in recommending his appointment 
toa station, for which the want of temper and discretion is 
quite sufficient to disqualify any man, whatever his theological 
opinions may be. 

This Dr. Hampden and his friends may call persecution. But 
whether it should be called persecution to appeal to the pub- 
lished writings of a divine, in proof of his unfitness for a posi- 
tion requiring judgment and temper, or to brand with such 
epithets as Dr. Hampden and his friends are in the habit of 
using, every one who has ever ventured to make such an appeal, 
it may safely be left to the good sense of the country to deter- 
mine. It requires no effort to sympathize with the trials and 
disappointments Dr. Hampden has suffered, even though we 
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may feel that he has brought them on himself. But one would 
feel more ready to sympathize with him, if he had borne them 
with more dignity and calmness—still more, if he had refused 
to allow his friends to persist in promoting his interest, at the 
expense of the peace and even the safety of the Church. 

As to Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy, the whole question is summed 
up in one sentence of the Archbishop’s letter of Feb. 20, 1838. 
For whatever explanations or favourable constructions he or his 
friends may put upon his writings—“ the main objection,” as 
the Archbishop observed, “ still remains—that if, on the great 
topics on which he is to instruct students in divinity, a man can 
so write that both common and learned readers mistake him, he 
is not a safe teacher.” If not, how can it be a question among 
reasonable persons,—whether the appointment of such a man 
to a bishopric is likely to prove beneficial to the Church ? 


As Dr. Hampden, in his Protest in 1838, refers to the legal 
opinions he had obtained in 1836 on the statute by which he 
was prevented from sitting at the Board of Inquiry into Here- 
tical Doctrine, and at the Board for the nomination of Select 
Preachers, it may be desirable to reprint them from the copy 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle. 


THE FIRST CASE, 
OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND DR, LUSHINGTON, 


Query.—1. Do the King’s letters patent, authorizing the adoption 
of the Caroline code of statutes, amount in law to a charter, and is 
the acceptance by the University of such a nature as to bind them to 
the strict observance of the whole code ? 


Opinion.—1. We are of opinion that the King’s letters-patent, 
authorizing the adoption of the Caroline code of statutes, are, in legal 
contemplation, a charter, and that the University of Oxford accepted 
the same. There being nothing in those statutes to show that the 
University should have an option to accept in part, and reject in part, 
we think the whole body of statutes was accepted, and, consequently, 
that they are binding on the University. 


Qu.—2. Can any usage subsequent to 1759 (the date of Mr. Mor- 


ton’s and Mr. Wilbraham’s opinion), if usage exist, control the effect 
of the statutes ? 


Op.—2. We are of opinion that no usage subsequent to 1759 can 
control the effect of the statutes. 
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Qu.—3. What power, if any, does the University possess of abro- 
gating or altering the Caroline statutes, or any other existing statutes 
which may have passed prior thereto ? 


Op.—3. We think that the University possesses such power of 
abrogating and altering the statutes as is conferred by the statutes 
themselves, and, further, such power of making or altering statutes 


as existed by usage prior to 1636, and is not inconsistent with, or con- 
trary to, the Caroline statutes. 


Qu.—4. Are you of opinion that the proposed statute hereto an- 
nexed can be lawfully passed by the Convocation ? 


Op.—4. Asa material part of the proposed statute appears to us 
to be inconsistent with the Caroline statutes, we are of opinion that 


it cannot legally be passed by the Convocation, without the consent 
of the Crown. 


(Signed) J. CAMPBELL. 


S. LusHIncrTon. 
Temple, April 30, 1836. 


THE SECOND CASE. 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, DR. LUSHINGTON, 
AND MR, HULL. 


Query.—1. Had the University, in 1636, power to accept a charter 
from the King which should bind their successors, such charter abridg- 
ing the powers confirmed to the University by the Act of Parliament 
of the 13th of Elizabeth ; and, if so, are not the words “ Statuta Regia 
auctoritate sancita vel confirmata,” p. 119, to be understood of par- 


ticular statutes alone passed in 1634, and included in the words, 
“ Statuta jam condita ?” 


Opinion.—1. It is obvious, from the opinions of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, and Messrs. Morton and Wilbraham, that doubts have heretofore 
existed as to the extent of the power of the University in repealing 
the old and making new statutes. If the University possessed an un- 
limited power of repealing old and making new statutes prior to 1636, 
and that power is not modified by the statutes of 1636, it can exist 
only by force of the Act of Parliament of the 13th of Elizabeth, for 
no less authority ean prevent the doctriné established in the case of 
the “ King and Westwood,” attaching on this case. 

- There is no procf, to our knowledge, that any such unlimited power 
eyer existed, and certainly in 1636 none such was supposed to exist, 
We think, therefore, that the answer to the third query of the former 
case is well founded, We think the Laudian code is binding on the 
University as a charter accepted by it. In that code we find no 
general repealing power. The accustomed power of making new 
statutes is reserved, but under certain restrictions. 

Nothing done by the authority of the Crown could (as is most clear) 
have the effect of repealing an Act of Parliament; but we do not con- 
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ceive that the Act of Elizabeth bound the University from accepting 
a new charter from the Crown. The intention of that act was to 
make the charter theretofore given “ good, effectual, and available in 
law ;” and, in our judgment, as charters, and nothing more, curing all 
legal defects which may have existed in them, and preventing any 
possible bygone forfeiture from attaching, but not to alter the nature 
of the charter, and to make it and every part of it for ever binding. 
A parliamentary confirmation of this kind does not, in our judgment, 
tie up the Crown and the University, the one from granting and the 
other from accepting a new charter. 

We are disposed to think that it was competent to the University 
to accept a new charter from the Crown, though in some respects it 
might abridge the powers enjoyed prior to the statute of Elizabeth. 
But even if this were otherwise, it would be necessary for them. to 
contend that a power contrary to the charter existed prior to the 
statute of Elizabeth to show it. 

Some obscurity rests upon these words, “ Statuta regius auctoritate 
sancita vel confirmata,’’ as used in the statute-book, tit. x., sec. 2, 
par. 2, p. 119; but we are of opinion that these words are not to be 
confined to particular statutes, passed in 1634, comprehended under 
the terms ‘“‘Statuta jam condita,” but that they do extend to all 
statutes to be made after that period by the authority of the Crown. 


Qu.—2. Is the University bound by the legal construction of the 
passage, such construction being assumed not to have been contem- 
plated by those who framed or confirmed the statutes ? 


Op.—2. We apprehend that the University must be governed by 
the legal construction. 


Qu.—3. Is the whole statute, or any a of it, for any and what 
reasons, illegal, or void ; or in any ahd what way voidable ? 


Op.—3. We think that the statute of 1836 is illegal, as violating 
the restrictions imposed by the Laudian code, and as passed by the 


assumption and exercise of a power which has not been conceded to 
the University. 


Qu.—4. Must it be put in operation before any proceedings are 
had to declare it void or quash it; or can any, and what, proceedings 
be now instituted for that purpose ? 


Op.—4. We think the statute must be put into operation before 
any proceeding could be taken by action in any court of common law. 


Qu.—5. What proceedings, and before what tribunal, are open to 
the Regius Professor, or to any other and what person, for the pure 
pose of declaring void or quashing this statute ; and what proceed- 
ings for that purpose, by what person, in what character, do you re- 
commend on behalf of the Regius Professor of Divinity ? 


Op.—5. We think the Regius Professor, or any member of the 
University, may present an appeal against the statute to the Visitor. 


Qu.—6. Is there a Visitor of the University of Oxford? In whom 
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is the power of visiting vested ; and what is the mode or process by 
which Dr. Hampden can bring before the Visitor the question of the 
legality or illegality of the statute against him ? 


Op.—6. We are of opinion that there is a Visitor of the University 
of Oxford, and that the power of visiting that University is in the 
Crown, and that a petition in the usual form will bring before his 
Majesty the legality or illegality of the late statute, and other pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Hampden. 

(Signed) J. CAMPBELL. 
STEPHEN LusHINGTON. 


Witiiam Hutt. 
Temple, Dec. 17, 1836. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor bas been requested by the Printer to state, that he has furnished a 
cancel of the Index for the last Volume with this Number; as, in consequence of 
the pressure occasioned by the illness of so many persons in the printing office last 
month, the Index went to press without being corrected. 


The present number contains two sheets above the usual quantity, in order to 
make room for the mass of documents relating to the Hampden controversy. 
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